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PART aa 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Arts Throughout the Ages 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN THE TOMB OF 
TUTENKHAMON * 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
Director of the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


N marked contrast with other lands, 
Egypt does far more for us than 
merely to preserve its ancient tomb 

buildings. The impressive tomb of 
Hadrian at Rome now contains neither 
the body nor any of the royal mortuary 
equipment of the great emperor whose 
sepulcher it was. The same is true 
of the tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna. 
The tomb of Cyrus in western Persia 
lies open, deserted and forsaken, and 
only Greek stories of Alexander’s ad- 
ventures tell us of the splendor with 
whichit was once furnished and adorned. 
Of the magnificent tomb of Mausolus, 
so typical of the monumental sepulcher 
that it has left us the word mausoleum, 
only fragments of sumptuous marble 
sculptures like those in. the British 
Museum have survived. I have stood 
over the palace crypts of the Assyrian 
kings in their earliest capital at Assur 
on the Tigris—or over the spot where 


their royal burial vaults once were— 
and found them almost or quite un- 
discernible, even in ground-plan, while 
the stone sarcophagi which once con- 
tained the royal bodies have been 
smashed to fragments. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the ancient 
world in Europe and Asia, the storms of 
war and weather have swept over the 
royal tombs and usually left little 
behind, even of the buildings, to say 
nothing of their equipment. 


EVEN THE PYRAMIDS NOT SAFE FROM 
DESECRATION 


Even in Egypt, however, the most 
massive and seemingly imperishable 
tombs have failed to protect the royal 
dead from desecrating hands. The 
earliest buildings of stone masonry ever 
erected by man were the pyramids; and 
the first architect to begin such build- 
ing, nearly 3000 B. C., was the founder 


* ‘There are variants to these names, and to most Egyptian names, for few self-respecting Egyptologists will tolerate the spelling 


of their colleagues.’’—H. G. 
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of stone-masonry architecture. For 
over fourteen centuries after he showed 
the way, the sovereigns of Egypt built 
their tombs in the form of pyramids, 
some of which are the greatest build- 
ings that early man everachieved. Over 
seventy such pyramidal tombs have 
survived, but in only one has the body 
of the royal builder been found. After 
2000 B. C. thinking Egyptians had 
already discerned the futility of these 
colossal sepulchers; and the thought 
that not even the king could preserve 
his body after death brought a somber 
note into Egyptian literature, one of 
many indications of the first age of 
disillusionment and pessimism. By 
1600 B. C., or a little after, following 
closely on the rise of the Egyptian 
Empire, the pharaohs abandoned the 
pyramid. The nobles had long hewn 
their tomb chambers into the face of 
the cliffs which look down upon the 
Nile valley from both sides of the river. 
At Thebes, some five hundred and 
fifty miles from the Mediterranean, as 
the Egyptian Empire arose, the nobles 
and successful military men had 
already followed the example of their 
ancestors and had begun that remark- 
able series of private tombs hewn in 
the Theban cliffs, which today honey- 
comb the face of the mountain and look 
down upon the modern visitor ap- 
proaching from afar across the plain. 
They have made the necropolis of 
Thebes a veritable historical volume, 
revealing the splendor, wealth and 
power of the Egyptian Empire, about 
which we should know so little with- 
out them. Below these tombs of 
the nobles stretched the palaces and 
temples of the imperial pharaohs, 
forming the first great monumental 
city of the early world. There the 
remarkable civilization of the Nile 
valley, already two thousand years old, 


ripened into a rich and noble culture, 
far superior to the chiefly mercantile 
civilization of Babylonia and western 
Asia, and approached only by the 
remarkable culture of Crete, which 
drew much from the land of the 
pharaohs. Fed by the wealth of west- 
ern Asia and the Mediterranean, both 
of which it dominated, the imperial 
power of Thebes found expression in 
imposing architectural forms of dignity 
and splendor. ‘There flowered the first 
civilization which might be called truly 
refined; and in the marvels of its 
extraordinary arts and crafts, it com- 
pared with that of Louis XIV. The 
Theban cemetery rapidly became a 
great storehouse of Empire culture, 
for the desire to equip the dead with all 
material comforts and conveniences led 
the Egyptian to put into the tomb an 
elaborate outfit of furniture and house- 
hold appurtenances. In an almost 
rainless climate and far above the 
reach of the Nile inundations, this 
mortuary equipment has sometimes 
survived in an incredibly perfect state 
of preservation. 


ROBBERS LOOT TOMBS IN’ THE 
THEBAN CLIFFS 


From his palace in the city below, the 
pharaoh must often have looked up at 
this vast cliff cemetery and wondered 
whether his body would be safer there 
than in the ancestral pyramids, many 
of which he had seen open and plun- 
dered. About 1550 the pharaoh for 
the first time took the momentous step 
of ordering his tomb excavated in the 
face of the Theban cliffs. But this 
exposed position of the royal tomb was 
not approved by his successor, who 
instructed his own architect to observe 
the greatest secrecy and to shift the 
pharaoh’s cliff-tomb over into a deso- 
late valley in the desert plateau im- 
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- Luncheon in the tomb of Ramses XI, preparatory to opening the sealed doorway into the burial chamber of 


Tutenkhamon. 


Those seated at the table (left to right) are: Professor Breasted, of the University of Chicago; 


Mr. Burton, photographer for the Metropolitan Museum Expedition; Mr. Lucas, chemist for the Eygptian 
Government; Mr. Callender; Mr. Mace, of the Metropolitan Museum Expedition; Mr. Howard Carter; Dr. Alan 


H. Gardiner. 


mediately behind the Theban cliffs, 
where it was to be excavated “no one 
seeing, no one hearing.” For nearly 
five hundred years this valley con- 
tinued to be the pharaonic cemetery, 
throughout the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twentieth Dynasties, till it con- 
tained some sixty tombs, nearly all 
royal. Some time after 1100 B.C. it 
ceased to be used. | 

By 1150 B. C. the Egyptian Empire 
had collapsed and the weak and de- 
cadent post-Empire pharaohs were 
quite unequal to the task of protecting 
the Valley of the Kings’ Tombs, as we 
now call the royal cemetery of the 
Empire. For generations after the fall 
of the Empire, and often undoubtedly 
with the connivance of government 
officials, the tomb robbers of Thebes 
continued their depredations, pene- 
trating one royal tomb after another 


[] 


The chair at this end was later occupied by Lord Carnarvon, who had not yet come in. 


and plundering at will the magnificent 
burials. We have a considerable body 
of very interesting court records, writ- 
ten on papyrus, which contain accounts 
of the prosecution of various bands of 
these cemetery robbers in the reign of 
Ramses IX (1142-1123 B.C.). Decked 
in the splendor which the wealth of 
Asia had brought them, the bodies of 
the great emperors sleeping in the 
lonely valley were being rapidly de- 
spoiled; and within a generation the 
tombs of the whole line of pharaohs, 
representing almost half a millennium, 
the entire period of the Empire, had 
been looted. 


REMOVAL OF ROYAL BODIES TO PLACE 
OF SAFETY 


The impotent post-Empire pha- 
raohs, the last of the line of Ramses, 
were pushed aside after 1100 B. C. 
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by the priests of Amon, who made their 
high priest king. This feeble line of 
priest-kings thus supplanted the 
pharaohs as the popes displaced the 
Caesars at Rome; and as the early 
popes beheld or even assisted in the 
dismantling of the great buildings of 
imperial Rome, so the priest-kings of 
Egypt were helpless to stay the destruc- 
tion which was steadily overtaking the 
splendor of the Egyptian Empire at 
Thebes. But they respected the 
bodies of the great emperors and began 
a policy of shifting them from tomb to 
tomb or bringing them together in one 
place for better protection. Eventu- 
ally, all the royal bodies, together with 
some scanty wreckage of their once 
magnificent mortuary equipment, were 
brought together in a secretly prepared 
cache hewn in the face of the western 
cliffs of Thebes. ‘This hiding place at 
last proved effective. It was sealed for 
the last time early in the Twenty-sec- 
ond Dynasty, not long after 940 B. C. 
Here the greatest kings of Egypt slept 
on unmolested for nearly three thous- 
and years, until the early seventies of 
the nineteenth century, when the mod- 
ern Theban descendants of those same 
tomb-robbers whose prosecution under 
Ramses IX three thousand years ago 
we can still read, discovered the place 
and the plundering of the royal 
bodies was begun again. By methods 
not greatly differing from those em- 
ployed under Ramses IX, the modern 
authorities forced the thieves to dis- 
close the place. ‘Thus nearly three 
thousand years after they had been 
sealed in their hiding place by the 
ancient scribes, and some thirty-five 
hundred years after the first interment 
of the earliest among them, the faces 
of the Egyptian emperors were dis- 
closed to the modern world, and, per- 
haps with questionable taste, are still 


to be inspected in modern museum 
show-cases in Cairo. 

Since Belzoni found the tomb of Seti 
I in 1817 and brought its magnificent 


alabaster sarcophagus to England, 


modern investigation of the cemetery 
has penetrated into one after another 
of these royal sepulchers, finding them 
all plundered by the ancient post- 
Empire tomb-robbers whose depreda- 
tions we have narrated. ‘The body of 
the powerful Amenhotep II was the > 
only one found still lying in the sar- 
cophagus, but it had been completely 
despoiled and the tomb thoroughly 
looted. Almost nothing remained but 
the king’s bow, which he proudly tells 
us in his inscriptions no other man 
could draw, and’ which he had there- 
fore laid by his side in death, where the 
modern excavators found it still lying, 
unmolested by the ancient marauders. 
Quite properly left lying in his tomb by 
the intervention of Lord Cromer, 
Amenhotep II has been the only 
known pharaoh who still slept on in 
his own sepulcher. It has become pro- 
verbial among students of Egyptian 
history, that all the royal burials in the 
Valley of the Kings’ Tombs were com- 
pletely plundered by the post-Empire 
tomb robbers, and that not one had 
survived the violence and destruction 
which immediately followed the fall of 
the Empire. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DISCOVERY OF 
TUTENKHAMON’S TOMB 


If this sketch of archaeological his- 
tory has not wearied the reader, we 
are now in a position to understand 
the extraordinary and unexpected char- 
acter of the royal tomb discovered in 
the famous valley by Mr. Howard 
Carter in the course of investigations 
maintained by the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Perhaps if the reader shares with me 
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Underwood & Underwood N.Y. 


Visitors from all over the world flock to Tomb of King Tutenkhamon. Many are here standing at the entrance 
of the Tomb, waiting for a sight of the treasures as they were brought out. 


the zest of examining the evidence and 
determining the status of this remark- 
able tomb, a privilege which I owe to 
the kindness of the Earl of Carnarvon 
and Mr. Carter, he will better under- 
stand the unparalleled value of the 
discovery, and likewise experience some 
of the pleasure which such investi- 
gations afford. 

Lord Carnarvon had for some years 
been moving the huge masses of lime- 
stone rubbish with which the foot of 
the steeps and slopes of the famous 
Valley of the Kings’ Tombs is en- 
cumbered. Carter’s long acquaint- 
ance with every local detail of the 
place and his skill and experience in 
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dealing with its peculiar difficulties, 
combined with Lord Carnarvon’s un- 
flagging perseverance in the face of 
discouraging disappointments in former 
years, have steadily carried forward 
foot by foot and yard by yard the 
systematic clearance and minute exam- 
ination of the foot of the cliffs and the 
floor of the valley. Would they find 
the missing tomb of Tutenkhamon? 
The tombs of all the great emperors 
had long ago been found. But at the 
end of the Highteenth Dynasty there 
was a gap. It was caused by the fact 
that the revolutionary pharaoh Ikhn- 
aton (Amenhotep IV), after annihi- 
lating the old gods, especially Amon, 
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and introducing the exclusive worship 
of a sole God, the Sun-god Aton, had 
forsaken Amon’s imperial city of Thebes 
and built for himself a new capital at 
Tell el-Amarna. ‘There he established 
the earliest monotheism, and there he 
had made his tomb. Dying without a 
son, he was succeeded by first one and 
then another son-in-law. The second 
of these sons-in-law, ‘Tutenkhaton 
(“Living Image of Aton,” as his name 
signified), was unable to maintain the 
religious revolution against priestly 
opposition. The priests of Amon at 
the old capital forced him to return 
there and resume the worship of the old 
gods, especially Amon. ‘They obliged 
him even to change his name by in- 
serting Amon in the place of Aton. 
He became Tutenkhamon, “Living 
Image of Amon’’; and his wife, the 
princess Enkhosnepaaton (“She Lives 
by Aton’’) was likewise constrained to 
renounce the name her great father 
had given her and become Enkhosna- 
mon (“She lives by Amon’’). The 
discovery in the Valley of the Kings’ 
Tombs of royal burial linen bearing 
the name of Tutenkhamon, coupled 
with other indications, made it prob- 
able that this king was himself buried 
in the great royal cemetery of the 
valley. The astonishing revolution 
which he had survived had carried 
the art of Egypt to a level of power and 
beauty surpassing anything before 
known, whether in Egypt or anywhere 
else in the early Orient. If the missing 
tomb of Tutenkhamon could be found, 
perhaps some of this artistic splendor 
might have escaped the post-Empire 
robbers. Who could tell? 


LORD CARNARVON INVITES BREASTED 
TO VISIT TOMB 


We were drinking tea on the deck of 
the dahabiyah Cheops as we drifted past 


the now somber and palmless Island 
of Philae to a mooring place at Shellal, 
at the head of the First Cataract. It 
was the sixth of December; and, aided 
by a tug, we had run from the cataract 
to the wonderful temple of Abu Simbel 
and back in five days. Abu Simbel is 
three hundred miles above Luxor, and 
we were congratulating ourselves that 
we had done all this within a week and a 
day after leaving Luxor. ‘The next 
morning brought a bag of letters from 
the Aswan post-office. Among them 
was a kind note from Lord Carnarvon 
in which he said: “Two days after 
opening the cache or tomb I learned 
you had been through Luxor. I wish 
I had known, for I might then have 
persuaded you to stop a day and see a 
marvelous sight. Still there is another 
sealed door to be opened and I hope I 
shall then have the pleasure of seeing 
you there.’’ He did not say what it 
was. He knew we would understand 
that the lost tomb of Tutenkhamon 
had been found. 

A few days later the Cheops tied up at 
Luxor. Lord Carnarvon had returned 
to England to complete arrangements 
for the proper care of the great dis- 
covery. I found Carter just returned 
from Cairo, bringing with him a heavy 
iron door for closing the tomb. From 
his Cairo train he came over to see us 
and sat for an hour resting and telling 
of the great find. He was weary of 
telegrams and sick to death of re- 
porters, and he had on his shoulders a 
very heavy responsibility. In order to 
make all safe, he had filled in the outer 
entrance of the tomb with a great many 
tons of limestone chips, which it would 
take several days to remove. Then he 
must install the iron door and run 
down a wire from the neighboring small 
electric-light plant used to light the 
other royal tombs for the tourists, for 
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One of the first pictures of the new season’s work at the Tomb. Natives at work getting ready for the reopening 
by removing objects from the tomb. 


it would of course be very unsafe to 
work with candles in such a place. 
When all was in readiness he would send 
me word to come and have a first view. 
Meantime nothing would be moved and 
the chamber would be left exactly as 
when first opened. 

Before the war, Luxor had became a 
fashionable winter resort. It has not 
yet recovered its former popularity, but 
there was no lack of winter guests. 
When Carter’s native runner finally 
brought his note on board, it contained 
a warning against being followed. In 
order to mislead the prying and 
the curious, and especially to avoid 
being followed by gentlemen of the 
press, we unconcernedly crossed the 
river in our felucca and ostentatiously 
engaged our donkeys to take us only to 
the foot of the western cliffs and not 
around through the entrance to the 
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Valley of the Kings’ Tombs, where 
Carter had his house. Having crossed 
the broad Theban plain, a ride of three 
quarters of an hour, we left our donkeys 
and, climbing the steep cliffs in the 
blazing Egyptian sunshine, we dropped 
down into the royal cemetery valley on 
the other side without having been 
followed by any one. AS we came 
down, we could see just above the tomb 
of Ramses VI the huts of the govern- 
ment watchmen who guard the place at 
the present day. Immediately below 
this tomb Carter’s clearance had ex- 
posed a flight of steps hewn into the 
limestone of the mountain. ‘This had 
led to the discovery of the new tomb. 


GALLERY LEADING TO THE TOMB 


At the foot of these steps we saw a 
stout wooden grating fastened by many 
padlocks, which Carter’s people at once 
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began unlocking. When this was re- 
moved, it revealed a spacious gallery 
some twenty-five feet long, likewise 
hewn in limestone, descending at a 
sharp incline and terminating below in 
Carter’s heavy iron door. These two 
doors, the first of wood, the second of 
iron, replaced two ancient closures of 
masonry which Carter had found filling 
the two doorways. The plastered face 
of the closing masonry, when found by 
Carter, still bore many royal seal im- 
pressions which he broke away in 
forcing an opening. As we descended 
the gallery we found the iron door 
covered with a white sheet to moderate 
the drafts. Suddenly electric bulbs of 
three thousand candle power hanging 
behind the sheet were turned on, and 
there was a blaze of light seen through 
the white fabric. The door was a heavy 
open grill; and as Carter pulled down 
the sheet, I saw through the open work 
of the door a sight I had never dreamed 
of seeing. Under this blaze of light I 
beheld the ante-chamber of a pharaoh’s 
tomb still filled with the magnificent 
equipment which only the wealth and 
splendor of the Imperial Age in Egypt 
in the fourteenth century before Christ 
could have wrought or conceived—and, 
as it at first seemed, with everything 
still standing as it was placed there 
when the tomb was closed _ three 
thousand two hundred and fifty years 
ago. 


SPLENDOR OF THE OBJECTS IN THE 
ANTECHAMBER 


The gorgeousness of the sight, the 
sumptuous splendor of it all, made it 
appear more like the confused mag- 
nificence of those counterfeit splendors 
which are heaped together in the prop- 
erty-room of some modern grand opera 
than any possible reality surviving 
from antiquity. Never was anything 


so dramatic in the whole range of 
archaeological discovery as this first 
view vouchsafed us here when the 
white curtain was pulled down. Car- 
ter was busy at the padlocks (Ameri- 
can Yale locks!) and steel chains, and 
then the door swung open. Stepping 
in at last, I was utterly dazed by the 
overwhelming spectacle. The cham- 
ber was, I should guess, about fourteen 
by somewhat more than twenty feet in 
size. Against the rear wall, and occu- 
pying almost its entire length of over 
twenty feet, were placed head to foot 
three magnificent couches all over- 
wrought with gold. As we faced them 
they were breast high and evidently 
required a flight of portable steps when 
majesty mounted to bed. The one 
at the right was made in the form of 
a standing panther, the creature’s head 
rising as the bedpost at the head of 
the couch where his forelegs furnished 
also the supporting legs of the couch, 
his hind legs serving the same function 
at the foot. In the same way the 
middle couch had the form of a mot- 
tled cow with tall horns, and the third 
at the left was a grotesque Typhon- 
like hippo with mouth open showing 
the grinning teeth. Under the couches 
were chairs and caskets, chests and 
boxes. The chairs were sumptuous 
and magnificent beyond description. 
One of them, indeed, and by far the 
finest, which was mentioned in the 
dispatches as a throne (though this is 
not correct), displays in the inside of 
the back representations of the king 
and queen standing together, the work 
done in gold and silver with incrusta- 
tion and inlay of semi-precious stones 
in bright colors. In art and crafts- 
manship it is one of the finest pieces 
of work now in existence from any age 
of the world, and far surpasses the 
best work of the craftsman now sur- 
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viving from any other early time or 
people. 


COUCHES, CASKETS, CHARIOTS 


Literally stunned with surprise and 
admiration, I could only utter one 
ejaculation of amazement after 
another, and then turn and shake 
Carter’s hand. Emotion struggled with 
the habit of years to observe and to 
understand. ‘The critical faculties were 
getting much the worst of it in the 
struggle. There was reason enough, 
for all about us lay a completely new 
revelation of ancient life, quite trans- 
cending anything of which we had ever 
known before. In a corner at the 
right I knelt before a lovely casket 
containing part of the royal raiment. 
The outside of the casket was all 
painted with scenes in miniature rep- 
resenting the pharaoh and the royal 
suite engaged in hunting and in war. 
Description can but feebly suggest the 
exquisite character of this painted 
decoration, and the power of the un- 
known master who did it. The dying 
lion clutches with his mighty paw at 
the arrow which has entered his open 
mouth and hangs broken at his gnash- 
ing teeth. His wounded comrades of 
the jungle lie all about him in postures 
of pathetic suffering; and all this is done 
with such marvelous refinement of 
detail, especially in depicting the hairy 
manes, that one is reminded of similar 
work by Albrecht Diirer. Indeed the 
whole suggests the art of the Japanese 
painters of a century or two ago. 

In the left corner of the front wall 
lay the dismounted wheels and other 
parts of a number of royal chariots. 
They were adorned with sumptuous de- 
signs in gold and incrustation of sem1- 
precious stones like the back of the royal 
chair, and were fully equal toitinartand 
craftsmanship. The wheels bore evi- 
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dent traces of having been driven over 
rough Theban streets three thousand 
two hundred and fifty years ago. They 
were therefore not show pieces especi- 
ally prepared for the king’s tomb, but 
were vehicles intended for actual use. 
And nevertheless adorned like this! 
Not vulgar and ostentatious magnifi- 
cence, but the tempered richness of 
refined art, formed the daily environ- 
ment of these great emperors of the 
East in the fourteenth century before 
Christ along the Nile. The splendor 
of Nineveh and Babylon now begins to 
seem but a rough foil, setting off the 
refined culture of a higher civilization 
at Egyptian Thebes which could boast 
such craftsmen as this royal furniture 
was revealing for the first time—men 
quite worthy to stand beside Lorenzo 
Ghiberti and Benvenuto Cellini. As I 
stood in that rock-hewn chamber, I 
felt the culture values of the ancient 
world shifting so rapidly that it made 
one fairly dizzy. 


GLIMPSE INTO THE ANNEX CHAMBER 


I wandered up and down before the 
couches, aimlessly fingering note-book 
and pencil. Of what use were notes 
made in such a state of mind, with a 
whirling myriad of thoughts and details 
crowding for record all at once? There 
between two of the couches were four 
alabaster vases carved with open-work 
flowers growing on each side and form- 
ing the handles. No one had ever seen 
such vases before. Yonder was a 
casket of jewelry, and under one of the 
couches lay a magnificent courtier’s 
baton with a superb handle of gleaming 
gold, the designs being done in filigree 
and lovely chevrons made up of tiny 
spheres of gold, laid scores of them to 
the inch, on the background of sheet 
gold. Just behind it was a door in the 
back wall of the chamber, opposite the 
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chariots and accessible only by crawling 
under the left-hand couch. Carter 
handed me a portable electric bulb and 
I crawled under the tall couch to peep 
through the door. It had been masoned 
up, but this masonry had been broken 
through at the bottom. Through this 
breach, as I thrust in the bulb, I could 
see a second room, the “annex cham- 
ber,’’ so filled with royal furniture that 
it was impossible to enter the place 
without injury to its contents. 


LIFE-SIZED STATUES OF THE KING 


At the opposite end of the ante- 
chamber (the right end as one entered) 
there were further indications of ad- 
ditional chambers of the tomb. ‘There, 
facing each other on either side of a 
sealed and still unopened doorway in 
the end wall of the chamber, stood two 
life-sized statues of the king like silent 
sentries guarding the sealed inner cham- 
ber at whose door they stood. The 
statues were of oiled wood, blackened 
with age, which, in spite of their 
sumptuous gilding, had invested the 
royal figures with something of the 
“somber livery of the burnished sun”’ 
under which the king had lived. The 
figures stood on two reed mats, which 
were still in position under them. 


EVIDENCES OF ROBBERY 


A second glance had quickly dis- 
pelled the first impression that the 
royal tomb equipment was undisturbed. 
Evidences of disturbance and robbery 
were unmistakable. Sumptuous open- 
work designs in heavy sheet gold 
which filled the spaces between the legs 
of the finer chairs had been wrenched 
out and carried away. ‘The chariots 
had suffered in the same way, and when 
the robbers finished with them they 
threw the parts down in confusion. 
They left the inner or annex chamber in 
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great disorder. Of two shrines under 
the right-hand couch, one had been 
broken open and when the golden 
serpent-goddess within was found not 
to be of massive gold, it was left with 
the door open; while its companion 
shrine, of identical design and of the 
same size, was left with the clay seal still 
unbroken protecting its tiny double 
doors. As the robbers left, they found 
in their way a common couch for 
ordinary household use. ‘They tossed 
it hastily aside as they escaped from the 
tomb, where they were perhaps inter- 
rupted at their work, and it still lies 
high on the top of the Hathor couch, 
with one of the cow’s horns sticking 
through the plaited thongs tightly 
stretched across the couch frame. Of 
course, the marauders must have taken 
with them many golden vessels and 
other objects made entirely of gold. 
Besides being a Sherlock Holmes task 
of unusual interest, it was at that 
juncture a matter of importance to de- 
termine who these early tomb-robbers 
were, or at least to gain some rough 
approximation of the date when they 
forced their entrance. «Carter. had 
found the two outside doorways, at the 
two ends of the descending gallery, still 
displaying clear evidences of having 
been broken through and then sealed up 
again. “The forced holes had not been 
large. They were made in the rubble 
masonry with which the doorways were 
closed. The roughly plastered face of 
this closing masonry, still bearing the 
precious seal impressions, had of course 
been carefully preserved by Carter. It 
did not seem to me possible that the 
post-Empire storm of destruction 
which, as we have seen, swept over this 
royal cemetery could have included 
this tomb among its victims and still 
have left the contents of the place so 
largely intact, Having ventured to 
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The King’s Palace Armchair. Overlaid with sheet 
gold and richly adorned with polychrome glass, 
faience and stone inlay. ‘The back panel, the finest 
tableau ever discovered in Egypt, comprises a scene 
depicting the King and Queen in the Palace. The 
picture is of inlaid polychrome glass, faience, and 
stones of the finish workmanship. Above the King 
and Queen is the symbol of Aton worship, the sun’s 
disc radiating life (see cover picture). 


doubt the current report that this tomb, 
like all the other royal tombs in the 
valley, had been looted by post- 
Empire robbers, I raised the question in 
conversation with Carter. His reply 
was an urgent request to come over the 
next day and study the door sealings 
carefully, for he said that his many 
duties and responsibilities had not 
given him any opportunity to examine 
them with any care. 


DECIPHERMENT OF THE SEALS 


The rough masses and lumps of 
plaster bearing the seals were stored in 


a neighboring tomb which Carter was 
using as a workshop and laboratory. 
The next day found us busily poring 
over these fragments. Unfortunately, 
the ancient officials who had made the 
seal impressions had neglected to use 
enough dust on the seal. The plaster 
had consequently stuck to the seal and 
when it was pulled away the plaster 
under it came away with it, leaving the 
impression almost or totally illegible. 
However, the same seal was used many 
times and by putting together all the 
impressions of each one it was possible 
to read four different seals on the two 
doors. ‘Three of them contained the 
name of Tutenkhamon, and the fourth 
was that of the cemetery administra- 
tion and not necessarily post-Empire. 
The resealing after the robbery was not 
marked by the name of any post- 
Empire king. These facts were in them- 
selves evidence that we were dealing 
with the tomb of Tutenkhamon, and not 
with a cache merely containing his 
mortuary furniture. They likewise 
made it highly probable that there had 
been no post-Empire robbery. 


WHY THIS TOMB ESCAPED 


In a cemetery where the post-Empire 
catastrophe had been so complete, was 
it conceivable that any royal tomb 
should escape destruction? What could 
have saved this royal burial from the 
greedy hands of the post-Empire rob- 
bers? In considering this question it is 
important to recall that the tomb of 
Ramses VI is almost directly over that 
of Tutenkhamon. The many tourists 
who have for years visited the beautiful 
tomb of the former king have little 
dreamed that below their feet lay the 
magnificent burial of Tutenkhamon. 
When Ramses VI’s workmen were 
excavating his tomb, the Egyptian 
Empire had just fallen (about 1150 
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B. C.). The robberies which were to 
wreck the burials of the great pharaohs 
were just beginning. Immediately be- 
low these workmen, the tomb of Tut- 
enkhamon was over two hundred 
years old. As they proceeded with the 
excavation of Ramses VI’s tomb, they 
carried out their baskets of limestone 
chips and other rubbish and threw 
them down the slope right over the 
mouth of Tutenkhamon’s tomb. It is 
not likely that they knew it was there, 
for they built directly across the en- 
trance of Tutenkhamon’s tomb a line 
of stone huts, in which they slept at 
night. Covered still deeper by the 
workmen’s huts, the tomb of Tutenkh- 
amon was never discovered by the post- 
Empire tomb robbers, and it thus 
became the only royal tomb which 
escaped their depredations. ‘This is 
clear enough to me now as I write, 


but it was not by any means demon-- 


strated at the end of our first day’s 
examination of the door seals from 
the two upper doors. There was still 
the inner, unopened doorway, guarded 
by the king’s statues! So Carter urged 
me to come over for a third visit the 
next day, especially to examine this un- 
opened doorway, which likewise bore 
royal seals. 

As I rode across the Theban plain the 
next morning, my mind was absorbed 
with the problem on which we were 
engaged. If Tutenkhamon’s tomb had 
really escaped the post-Empire rob- 
bers, as seemed highly probable, who 
could have robbed it under the power 
and wealth and efficiency of the great 
pharaohs of the Empire—rulers quite 
capable of protecting the tombs of 
their ancestors? ‘There was only one 
bit of evidence which might throw light 
on this question. If you enter the tomb 
of Thutmose IV at the present day, you 
will find on the wall, written in ink by 
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A small golden shrine—a box with double doors 
fastened by shooting bolts of ebony. Embossed in 
delicate low relief is a series of little scenes, depicting 
a number of incidents in the life of the King and 


Queen. One scene in particular depicts the King 

sitting upon a stone shooting wild duck with bow and 

arrow, the Queen squatting in front of him holding 

an arrow while with her left hand she points out a 
fat duck. 


an excellent scribal penman, a neat 
memorandum to the effect that the 
royal burial in this tomb was restored 
by order of King Harmhab. Now 
Harmhab was the almost immediate 
successor of ‘Tutenkhamon. ‘That 
means that a royal burial had suffered 
robbery soon after the death of Tut- 
enkhamon. His tomb may likewise 
have been entered by the same robbers. 
The thought of this bit of evidence 
made my ride across the beautiful 
Theban plain that morning quite dif- 
ferent from any ride I had ever taken 
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there before. Behind the majestic, 
sun-bathed cliffs of the western plateau 
rising before me slept still undisturbed 
in imperial magnificence one of the 
great sovereigns of the ancient East, 
just as he had been laid away three 
thousand two hundred and fifty years 
ago. Behind the still unopened sealed 
doorway must be the chamber where 
he lay, and there we should gain an 
even more splendid vision of ancient 
life from the marvelous works of art 
with which the lords of the Egyptian 
Empire had furnished the burial of their 
imperial sovereign in the fourteenth 
century before Christ. Would post- 
Empire seals on the inner doorway 
dispel this pipe-dream? 

I found Carter with a sheaf of tele- 
grams and letters from all sorts of 
people who were trying to gain a 
glimpse of the wonderful tomb. When 
he had disposed of these, we rode up 
through the mouth of the wild and 
impressive valley, just outside of which 
Carter has for many years had his 
house. Under the burning Egyptian 
sun the valley was glowing with trem- 
ulous light which touched the rocks 
with splendor—a fitting place for the 
sepulchers of Egypt’s greatest dead, 
the “sons of the sun,” as the pharaohs 
called themselves. Over our heads 
rose a mountain of sunlit limestone 
above the chamber to which we de- 
scended. ‘The silence of forgotten ages 
seemed to brood over the place as the 
echoes of our footfalls faded and we 
stood quietly in the great king’s tomb. 


BEFORE THE SEALED DOOR 


Before us was the still unopened 
door. The floor before it was en- 
cumbered with small objects, which it 
was unwise to move before the pre- 
liminary records of the conditions in 
the tomb were made. ‘To our regret 


also, we were obliged to stand on the 
ancient reed matting on which the king’s 
statues had so long ago been placed. 
Otherwise we could not bring our eyes 
near enough to the seal-impressed 
mortar. “Then began the detailed ex- 
amination of one broken, imperfect 
and mostly illegible seal impression 
after another. As the work absorbed 
us, there seemed to be voices haunting 
the silence. Certainly there were quite 
audible noises. From strange rustling 
sounds they increased now and then to 
a sharp snapping report. ‘These were 
the evidences of melancholy changes 
which were already taking place around 
us. For some three thousand two 
hundred and fifty years before Carter 
first entered it, the air in this chamber 
had been unchanged. In all likelihood 
the temperature too had changed but 
slightly if at all in all that time. Now 
the incoming draughts were changing 
the temperature and altering the air. 
Chemical changes were going on, and 
the wood in the furniture was adjust- 
ing itself to new strains, with resulting 
snapping and fracturing which we 
could plainly hear. It meant that the 
life of these beautiful things around us 
was limited. A few generations more 
and the objects not of pottery, stone or 
metal will be gone. 

At either shoulder, as I worked, 
looked down upon me the benign face 
of a ruler who had dominated the 
ancient world in the days when the 
Hebrews were captives in Egypt and 
long before Moses their leader and 
liberator was born. It was a noble 
portrait gazing down upon me in quiet 
serenity, as I puzzled over the seals 
impressed there when the king had not 
been long dead. Only the soft rays 
of the electric light suggested the 
modern world into which these amazing 
survivals from a past so remote had 
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been so unexpectedly projected. Thus 
in the silence of the tomb, always con- 
scious of the royal face contemplating 
me at either elbow, I continued the 
examination of the seals, till I had 
inspected every impression from the 
top of the doorway to a point near the 
bottom, where the small objects and 
the reed matting interfered with the 
examination. It was evident that this 
mysterious unopened inner doorway 
contained the same seals which I had 
found on the other two. A new one 
also, of which there were fifteen impres- 
sions, contained the name of Tutenkh- 
amon himself. There was no Ramses, 
no post-Empire seal or resealing, and 
consequently there had been no post- 
Empire robbery ! | 

What I had dreamed of, in crossing 
the Theban plain that morning, was 
an undoubted reality. As I stood in 
the silent chamber between the two 
statues of the pharaoh still imperturb- 
ably guarding the sealed doorway 
before me, it was evident that behind 
it lay the body of the only pharaoh of 
the Empire which had escaped the 
destruction wrought by post-Empire 
disorder and lawlessness. ‘There he 
was unquestionably awaiting us, lying 
in undisturbed magnificence. For the 
hole at the bottom of this doorway was 
evidently much too small to have per- 
mitted the removal of anything but 
quite small objects. The seals at the 
bottom of the doorway needed further 
examination in order to determine who 
did the resealing after the robbery, and 
a detailed study was not possible until 
the chamber before the doorway had 
been cleared and the doorway com- 
pletely freed. 


OPENING THE BURIAL CHAMBER 


Carter therefore invited me to return 
from Cairo, whither our Coffin Text 
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campaign was calling me, as soon as he 
should have cleared the ante-chamber 
and made ready to open the burial 
chamber. On the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary the work on the Coffin Texts was 
interrupted by a telegram from Lord 
Carnarvon and the next morning I 
found myself again seated before the 
mysterious sealed doorway. ‘The ante- 
chamber had been cleared, and there 
was nothing to prevent a careful ex- 
amination of all of the one hundred and 
fifty seal impressions. Again the evi- 
dence was unequivocal—the robbery 
had been but slight and cursory. It 
had happened very soon after the 
burial, for every seal belonged to 
Tutenkhamon’s reign. The tomb had 
escaped the post-Empire devastation. 
The next day, February 16, 1923, the 
sealed doorway was forced and we 
entered the burial chamber. When 
we opened the doors of the gold and 
blue glaze catafalque, which had not 
been swung back for three thousand two 
hundred and fifty years, and saw the 
unbroken royal seal on the inner cata- 
falque, the evidence of the seals on the 
mysterious doorway was amply cor- 
roborated. But the story of all that 
is only now being completed with the 
uncovering of the sarcophagus, which, 
as I write, no modern eyes have yet 
seen. The marvelous tale of the 
opening of Tutenkhamon’s tomb, in- 
cluding also the wonders in the inner- 
most chamber beyond the sepulcher— 
a tale without parallel in the whole 
range of archaeological research—may 
then be unfolded in all its revealing 
interest. We shall then be able to 
show it as it is—a treasure house of 
sumptuous works of art from the 
earliest age of spiritual emancipation in 
the career of man. 
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Excavated 1918-1919. 


Court of offerings of the tomb of Pabasa (about 625 B. C.). 


Thebes. 


THE WORK OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
IN EGYPT 1907-1923 


By LupLow 8. Buy, Pu. D. 
- Assistant Curator of the Egyptian Department 


Part II (1914-1923) 

URING the war the field work 
1d, of the Museum was inevitably 

greatly curtailed. Several mem- 
bers of the Expedition entered mili- 
tary service one after another and it 
became clear that the main purpose 
must be to hold together and provide 
employment for the Expedition’s body 
of skilled native workmen. It was 
decided therefore to suspend tempor- 
arily operations at Lisht and to con- 
centrate upon the concession at Thebes. 


SEASON OF IQI4—-IQI5 
The Expedition staff was increased in 
the summer of 1914 by the welcome 
addition to its numbers of Mr. Henry 
H. Burton, an English archaeologist 
who had formerly conducted excava- 
tions for the late Theodore M. Davis, 
and during the following winter hav- 
ing been rejected for military serv- 
ice, he was engaged in securing a large 
number of photographic negatives il- 
lustrative of the constructive and deco- 
rative features of Theban tombs and 
temples. He later succeeded in joining 
the army and was obliged to relinquish 
this work temporarily. The work of 
recording the tombs at Thebes was also 
continued that season by Mr. N. de 
Garis Davies, assisted by Mr. H. R. 
Hopgood. ‘The presence of the skilled 
nucleus of native workmen at Thebes 
enabled Mr. Davies to clear the tomb 
of Surer, an official under Amenhotep 
III (about 1380 B. C.) and to clear the 
underground passages of the somewhat 
earlier tomb of Puyemré. The clear- 
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ance and planning of the tombs of 
Userhét and Thutemheb were also ac- 
complished. Additional clearing in the 
tomb of Nakht' resulted in the dis- 
covery of a charming painted statuette 
of the owner which most unfortunately 
was later lost in the Irish Sea on its 
way to America when the S. 8. Arabic 
was torpedoed. In addition the work 
of copying went on in seven tombs. 
Mr. Evelyn White at the same time 
was able to clear three other tombs 
and then took his men to the palace 
of Amenhotep III? where he uncovered 
a large and well built suite of apart- 
ments apparently designed for a single 
person of great importance, possibly 
Queen Tiy or the young prince Amen- 
hotep, later known as Akhnaton. 


SEASON OF IQI5—-I916. EXCAVATIONS 
IN THE ASASIF AT THEBES 


In 1915-16 Mr. Lansing excavated 
in the Asasif at Thebes beginning work 
between the lower ends of the two 
great causeways which run down from 
the Deir el-Bahri Temples (Fig. 11). 
Here Ptolemaic brick vaulted tombs 
were first found. Underneath these a 
foundation deposit of Rameses IV was 
uncovered but the temple to which it 
belonged could scarcely have been more 
than begun, so few were the remains. 
Even fewer traces were found of what 
should have been the southern half of 
the valley temple of Queen Hatshepsut. 
The Queen’s foundation deposit was 
found and Lord Carnarvon and How- 

1Jllustrated in Part I of this article in the December 1923 


number of this magazine, Frontispiece. _ 
2 Illustrated in Part I of this article, Fig. 5. 
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ard Carter, whose neighboring conces- 
sion joined the Metropolitan Museum’s 
on the median line of the Hatshepsut 
causeway, had already found the north 
wall of the valley temple, but the 
southern part must never have been 
built, although the foundation deposit 
testifies to its having been laid out. 

A large Middle Kingdom tomb court 
was found buried far below the filling put 
in by Hatshepsut’s architects in grading 
for her causeway. All the XII Dy- 
nasty burial pits on this court had been 
plundered, but there were a number of 
intrusive XVII and early XVIII Dy- 
nasty burials in the tomb chambers 
about and within the court which were 
covered so early and so deeply by Hat- 
shepsut’s grading operations that they 
remained intact. Most of them, how- 
ever, belonged to people in poor circum- 
stances and their equipment with few 
exceptions was correspondingly small. 
There were no shawabti figures or 
canopic jars. ‘The equipment was usu- 
ally confined to articles of toilet, 
adornment, or daily use. ‘Two burials 
had pieces of pumice stone among their 
equipment. 

scarabs were common and where the 
position could be established were in- 
variably fastened to the third finger 
of the left hand. A harp in almost 
perfect condition apart from the strings 
lay beside its owner, a lady. 

The most valuable of the season’s 
finds came from three early XVIII 
Dynasty burials in a pit excavated in 
the XII Dynasty tomb court. One 
burial chamber from this pit contained 
a massive bronze mirror, some fine and 
unusual alabaster toilet vases, a beauti- 
ful circular toilet dish of ivory with 
swivel lid and a fine red jasper scarab 
with its reverse carved to represent a 
feeding gazelle, an extremely good ex- 
ample of the Egyptian lapidary’s art. 


From another burial chamber in the 
same pit came the finest coffin of the 
season, an anthropoid with “Rishi” or 
feather decoration. With it were a 
toilet vase whose top opens upon a — 
bronze hinge like those in use today in- 
stead of turning in the horizontal plane 
ona pivot, a delicate bronze pitcher and 
other bronze vessels unusual for this 
period. A typical pre- or early dynastic 
porphyry bowl occurred in this tomb 
and it is probably one of the early 
period re-used here. A very fine bronze 
sword, still retaining its flexibility, was — 
a part of the equipment. The body 
bore no ornament save a very unusual 
heart scarab of dark green stone witha 
human face and two gold bands across 
the back. | 

A third burial from this pit contained 
a finely made and curious mask which 
shows a close connection with the 
‘“Rishi’’ coffin decoration. Beside the 
body lay a sword which appears to be 
unique in that it is two-handed. ‘The 
lower part of the hilt next the blade is of 
the same piece of bronze as the latter 
while the upper part of the hilt is a rod 
of wood fitted into the hollow bronze 
handle and covered with heavy sheet 
gold, a knob decorated with a rosette of 
cloisonné inlay forming a pommel. 
With this burial there was also an ivory 
inlaid game box of XVIII Dynasty 
type. In a drawer in the box were 
twelve playing pieces and a pair of 
knuckle bones which served as dice. 
Another object of interest was a lyre. 

During that season Mr. Davies com- 
pleted the clearing of the tomb of 
Puyemré of the XVIII Dynasty and its 
courtyard and restored to their places 
many fragments of the reliefs, the 
stelae and the painted ceiling of the’ 
tomb. In the rubbish of the tomb were 
found two interesting preliminary 
sketches to guide the artists in execut- 
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Fig. 2. Thebes. 


Tomb of Mehenkwetré (about 2000 B. C.). 


A corner of the chamber where the famous 


find of models was made in 1920. 


ing the wall decorations. One of them 
was a sketch on a small potsherd of two 
tableaux from the funeral ritual, the 
name of Puyemré being added in the 
proper place. ‘The hoes which rescued 
this sketch from the rubbish shortly 
afterwards unearthed pieces of the very 
sculptured scenes which were executed 
from it and which correspond to it 
exactly. The other sketch on a piece of 
limestone shows a very common scene, 
the owner of the tomb and his wife 
seated before a table loaded with of- 
ferings. 


SEASON OF IQI6—-I917. PALACE OF 
AMENHOTEP III AT THEBES: 


In 1916-17 Mr. Lansing continued 
work at the palace of Amenhotep III at 
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Thebes. He identified the great festival 
hall erected to celebrate the king’s 
second jubilee in the thirty-fourth year 
of his reign. This included a huge 
forecourt, the festival hall proper, a 
chapel of the Theban Triad, Amon, 
Mat and Khonsu, and many store- 
rooms, etc. Ina villa near the festival 
hall was found a tank hollowed from a 
single sandstone block with limestone 
steps descending to it on the four 
sides and in a house nearby was an 
interesting bathing slab with a spout for 
carrying the water off into a drain. 
During this season Mr. Davies con- 
tinued superintending the replacing of 
recovered fragments of decoration in 
the tomb of Puyemré, in reclearing and 
copying the tomb of Kenamon and in 
making a collection of colored hiero- 
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Tomb of Mehenkwetré. One of the two 
gardens. 


Fig. 3. 


glyphs copied from the particularly fine 
ones in the last named tomb. 

In October 1916 Mr. Lansing took up 
again the work at Lisht which had been 
suspended since the summer of 1914 
and continued it throughout that win- 
ter and the following season of 1917-18. 
At the beginning he set his men to 
testing a gully which he intended to 
make his dumping-ground. ‘That such 
precautions must inevitably be taken 
was demonstrated in the first hour’s 
work by the finding of a brick mastaba 
tomb in one of whose shafts was an 
intact burial. It proved, however, not 
to be of unusual interest or value. 
Mr. Lansing cleared the area imme- 
diately south of the pyramid temple 
and made the interesting discovery that 
one of the small pyramids in the en- 
closure had been increased in size and 
height by applying a new casing to it 
after its completion. 


Perhaps the most interesting find of 
the two seasons wasa deposit just outside 
the southern enclosure wall of the great 
pyramid. ‘Two shafts were uncovered 
one of which had been plundered, while 
the other was intact. The latter was 
filled with red sand and at a depth of 
between three and four feet there was 
a layer of mud brick beneath which was 
found a strong, well built sledge of 
cedar. It is probably the very sledge 
which bore the statue of Sesostris I 
to the pyramid in his funeral procession 
four thousand years ago. 


SEASON OF I9I18—-I9QI1Q. 
OF PABASA 


THE TOMB 


In 1918-19 Mr. Lansing worked in 
the Asasif at Thebes. His principal 
operation of the season was the clear- 
ing of the large and important tomb 
of Pabasa; an official om thew say 
Dynasty who lived about 625 B. C. 
This tomb lies partly in the line of Queen 
Hatshepsut’s causeway from her Deir 
el-Bahri templeand partly across that of 
the earlier Mentuhotep temple. In 
Fig. 11 it is just to the left of the ruined 
mud-brick pylon which stands out 
darkly near the upper center of the 
picture. ‘The tomb is typical of those 
of the Saite period and quite different 
from earlier Theban tombs. It has 
an enclosure wall of sun-dried brick 
entered through a pylon on the east 
side. The wall surrounds an area 
below which, excavated in the rock, 
is the tomb proper. ‘The latter is at 
such a depth that a long ramp leading 
to the lower level was necessary if it 
was to be easily accessible. ‘This was 
impossible within the somewhat con- 
stricted limits of the enclosure itself 
and a second pylon was therefore built 
at a considerable distance to the north 
outside the wall. Thence a regular 
slope led down between retaining walls 
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to a doorway at about the level of the 
bed rock. This gave on a stairway 
cut in the rock and open to the sky 
which led to the actual tomb. The 
surface constructions have suffered 
very much. Both pylons have fallen 
and none of the enclosure walls are pre- 
served to their original height. The 
brick-work was plastered and painted 
with a drab wash and the eastern gate 
at least was provided with stone door 
jambs. ‘The rock-cut portions below 
are in a better state of preservation, 
though the poor quality of limestone 
has caused some of the pillars to fall and 
plunderers have cut out many pieces 
of relief from the hypostyle hall. The 
plan of the lower level is fairly typical. 
The staircase continues the descent 
begun at the ramp leading from the 
north pylon and at its lower end gives 
access to an anteroom and thence to the 
court of offerings (Fig. 1), the most 
characteristic feature of the tomb. 
The pavement of this court is forty-five 
feet or more below the surface of the 
ground above, yet it lies open to the 
sky through the great cutting made in 
the rock and rubbish above it. There 
is a row of pillars on either side separ- 
ating from the court two narrow cov- 
ered aisles in the solid rock. Above 
the cornice of the court the precipitous 
sides of the great well were supported 
by brick retaining walls built at the 
surface level of the solid rock to sup- 
port and hold back the earth, sand and 
débris which deeply cover the floor of 
most parts of the Asasif. The collapse 
of these retaining walls filled the court 
of offerings with rubbish and thus 
largely protected it from the ravages 
of plunderers. | 

The reliefs in the antechamber and 
court illustrate very well the archaizing 
tendency of the Saite period. They 
have little of the vitality of the Empire 
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In the cabin of 
The steward and the owner’s 


Fig. 4. Tomb of Mehenkwetré. 
the traveling boat. 


trunks under the bunk. | (Cairo.) 


compositions and remind one more of 
the less flexible styles of the Old and 
Middle Kingdom tomb relief which the 
saite artists frequently imitated and 
even copied in detail. The smoothness 
and finish of the work are admirable. 
The inscriptions give Pabasa an un- 
usually lengthy array of titles and there 
is no doubt that he was the most im- 
portant man in Thebes in his day and 
one of the great local rulers, secure in 
the confidence of the court which at 
this period was at Sais in the Delta. 

The limestone in which the tomb was 
excavated is of poor quality and in a 
number of places the sculptor had had 
blocks of a better stone let into the walls 
on which to cut the finer parts of his 
relief. On one of the pillars of the court 
of offerings is a very conventional 
representation of a swarm of bees with 
their honeycomb. ‘This appears to bea 
unique instance of this subject in 
Egyptian art. 

To the south of the court lies the 
hypostyle hall cut into the solid rock. 
It is in very bad condition and more- 
over the decoration was very hastily 
done, probably after Pabasa’s death, 
and consists mainly of funerary inscrip- 
tions. The burial chambers and pits 
opening from the hypostyle hall had 
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all been completely plundered. The 
sarcophagus of Pabasa himself, which 
doubtless came from the largest of the 
burial chambers, is now in England in 
the collection of Lord Hamilton. 

This tomb, while it is not the largest 
Saite monument at Thebes, is by all 
odds the best preserved and must 
remain one of the most important 
monuments of the period. 


DISCOVERY OF MUMMY OF PRINCE 
AMENEMHET 


In February of this season when the 
work on the tomb of Pabasa (Fig. 1) 
was well under way, Mr. Lansing in- 
vestigated a small bay in the cliffs to 
the south of Deir el-Bahri where during 
the previous summer the necropolis 
guards had found the local natives en- 
gaged in illicit excavation. Over six- 
teen feet of limestone rubbish from the 
cliffs had to be removed to reach bed 
rock, where a small pit was discovered 
which had probably contained a burial, 
and in it were found the interesting 
remains of a supply of funerary 
meats. The latter consisted of mum- 
mified joints and cuts of meat and 
dressed birds, all carefully wrapped 
in linen bandages. For many of these 
objects, and probably originally for all, 
wooden cases had been provided which 
resembled their contents in shape. No 
other traces of a burial were found. 
Further clearing in the bay brought to 
light a fine glazed steatite shawabti 
figure nearly a foot in height and ap- 
pearing to belong to the early XVIII 
Dynasty. Excavation at this site con- 
tinued for a week without anything 
being found, but finally a child’s coffin 
of XXII Dynasty type was discovered 
in what seemed a rough and ready 
cache. Within it was the mummy of a 
baby, much smaller than the coffin and 
on the breast of the child was a fine 


polychrome pectoral of thin wood with 
the background cut out, a representa- 
tion of Amenhotep I with his car- 
touches. The pectoral is a typical 
example of early XVIII Dynasty art in 
style and as it bears the name of a king 
of that dynasty we can fairly conclude 
that the child lived under Amenhotep 
I. The original name on the XXII 
Dynasty coffin had been erased and the 
name Amenemhét, with royal titles, 
substituted. It is not unlikely then 
that this was a child of the king who 
died’ in infancy, whose tomb was 
plundered and whose funerary jewelry 
and equipment were stolen. ‘The ex- 
amination of the mummy showed that 
both arms had been torn from their 
sockets and the head smashed by 
searchers for jewels. We can suppose 
that the dismembered body was found 
amid the limestone rubbish by XXII 
Dynasty necropolis inspectors who re- 
wrapped it, attached the pectoral, 
which the robbers had left as being 
without intrinsic value, and placed the 
mummy in a misfit coffin which they 
provided. 

During this season the Expedition 
staff was increased by the addition of 
Mr. Walter Hauser, a graduate of and 
former instructor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who under- 
took a part of the necessary surveying 
and planning in association with Mr. 
Hall. 

After the close of the season of 1917 
Mr. and Mrs. N. de Garis Davies, who 
had been copying in the Theban tombs, 
were unable because of war conditions 
to return to Egypt until the autumn of 
1919 and during a part of the inter- 
vening period Mr. Davies was driving 
an ambulance in the Balkan theatre of 
war, but the amount of material 
previously gathered fully occupied their 
available time in England and con- 
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siderable progress was made in pre- 
paring for the publication of the 
Theban tombs of Puyemré, Userhét, 
Kenamon and Apy. ‘The sumptuous 
volume on “The Tomb of Nakht”’ by 
Mr. Davies, the first publication under 
the Tytus Memorial Fund, was issued 
in 1917, with color plates by Messrs. 
Davies, F. S. Unwin and Launcelot 
Crane and by Mrs. Davies. 


SURVEY OF MONASTERIES OF THE 
WADY ’N NATRUN 


It will be remembered that during 
the winters of 1910 and 1o911 Mr. 
Palmer-Jones, at that time the archi- 
tect of the Expedition, had carried 
out an architectural survey of the 
surviving monasteries of the Wady 
‘n Natrin. To make this valuable 
record intelligible to the student it 
seemed advisable to accompany it 
with an historical study presenting 
all that could be learned concerning 
the various monuments. Existing 
studies of these monasteries however 
are either purely superficial and often 
misleading or are too limited in scope. 
It was therefore decided to make a 
thorough examination of all original 
sources and to compile a history which 
should make available all that could 
be learned regarding the foundation of 
the monasteries and their subsequent 
history. This monumental task had 
been undertaken by Mr. Evelyn White. 
It involved research in many Coptic 
and Syriac manuscripts and other 
ancient sources and the facts unearthed 
had to be digested and properly related 
to each other. Mr. White traced the 
history of monastic life in the Wady 
’n Natriin back to the settlement there 
of Makarios the Egyptian in 330 A. D. 
Coming down to later times he found 
that the Arab conquest in the VII cen- 
tury was a temporary blessing to the 
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monasteries in that it freed the Copts 
from the incubus of Byzantine tyranny. 
But the religious houses were later 
sacked and burned and rebuilt and it 
was in the IX century that most of 
their buildings assumed very nearly 
the form which they still bear. In the 
XIII century the eclipse of the monas- 
teries decisively began and soon after 
they are almost totally obscured from 
our view. ‘The cause of this ruin is 
almost certainly to be found in the 
stringent economic conditions which in 
Egypt, as in Europe, followed the 
ravages of the Black Death in 1348-49. 

But even the assembling and pres- 
entation of the historical material did 
not complete the task of investigating 
the monasteries. It was still necessary 
to co-relate by minute archaeological 
examination the various parts of their 
structures with the different periods of 
their history. It was this side of the 
work that Mr. White, now discharged 
from military service, took up the lat- 
ter part of the following season. 


SEASON OF IQI9Q—I920 


In the late autumn of 1919 Mr. Win- 
lock, having received his discharge from 
the army as a major of artillery, went 
out to Egypt to take charge of the work 
at Thebes. It was planned to thor- 
oughly explore the cliffs where Mr. 
Lansing the year before had found the 
little prince Amenemhét and also where 
the cache of royal mummies had been 
found forty years earlier. Every nook 
and cranny of the cliffs at these points 
was ransacked with no result in the 
shape of antiquities. The workmen 
were then removed to the palace of 
Amenhotep III! where they cleared 
most of what still remained unexca- 
vated. Meanwhile Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Hauser were working on the maps and 


1See Part I of this article, Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5. Tomb of Mehenkwetré. 


plans of the whole area excavated at 
the palace by the Expedition between 
I9g10 and 1920, a space more than half 
a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide 
covered with a veritable labyrinth of 
walls. But necessary and arduous as 
all this work was it had produced 
almost no objects which might be added 
to the Museum’s collections. Some 


new site on the concession had to be. 


chosen and the choice fell upon a very 
large XI Dynasty tomb in the cliff 
near the spot where the clearing oper- 
ations had been carried out earlier in 
the season. The broad ramp leading up 
to the tomb had been partly cleared by 
other excavators twenty years before 
and the passages and chambers were 
said to have been completely explored, 
but no plan had been published and it 
was decided that the whole tomb should 
be recleared and planned. 


A traveling boat (Cairo Museum). 


DISCOVERY OF THE TOMB OF 
MEHENKWETRE 


What was taken up purely as an act 


of archaeological conscientiousness re- 


sulted in the greatest find of its kind 
ever made in Egypt. When the clear- 
ing of the chambers and passages was 
nearing an end and plans had been 
made to move to another site as soon as 
it should be possible to begin planning 
the tomb, Mr. Burton came down one 
evening at sunset from the mountain 
top where he had been photographing 
to dismiss the workmen for the night. 
One of the men clearing the main corri- 
dor had noticed that the limestone rub- 
bish trickled away from his hoe into 
a crack where the wall and floor joined. 
The head-man of the gang had just 
decided that there must be a large hol- 
low behind the crack when Mr. Burton 
arrived and struck a match to illumin- 
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Fig. 6. Tomb of Mehenkwetré. A seine drawn between two reed-boats (Cairo). 


ate the darkness of the fissure. A 
scribbled note from him sent down to 
the Expedition house quickly brought 
the other members of the staff who had 
just come in from their day’s work 
elsewhere. In response to Mr. Bur- 
ton’s request they brought electric 
torches and by their aid the astonished 
excavators were able to look into a 
chamber in the rock crammed with 
scores of brightly painted little figures 
of men and animals and models of 
boats (Fig. 2). Nothing further could 
be done at that hour and the crack was 
therefore carefully sealed for the night. 

The next three days and nights were 
occupied with the arduous and delicate 
task of removing all the objects from 
the chamber and repairing them. First 
of all Mr. Burton photographed the 
opening into the concealed chamber 
and as the work progressed he made the 
indispensable record of the condition 
of the space and its contents at various 
stages in the removal of the objects. 
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Mr. Burton’s photographs were made 
by sunlight thrown from a mirror 
ninety or a hundred feet along a 
passage into the heart of the rock and 
caught by a silver paper reflector. Yet 
they were highly successful. The rock 
was in a most precarious condition and 
it was feared that fresh air entering a 
chamber that had been sealed almost 
hermetically for four thousand years 
would bring about a fall of rock on the 
delicate wooden objects and the work 
was therefore pushed as rapidly as 
possible. 

When the first photographs of the 
crack had been developed—for it must 
be certain that the photographic record 
has actually been obtained—digging 
began in the floor of the corridor in 
front of the crack and a pit two or three 
feet deep was found which when filled 
with limestone chip was effectually 
hidden. From this pit the chamber 
had been excavated and when the 
models had been placed in position the 
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entrance, whose top was no higher than 
the floor of the corridor, had been 
closed with a mud-brick wall which 
was taken down by the excavators to 
effect an entrance into the chamber. 

Fragments of stone falling from the 
badly fissured ceiling of the chamber 
had broken and scattered some of the 
little figures, but the great care with 
which the models were removed, to- 
gether with the accurate planning of 
the position of every object, enabled 
all scattered parts to be assembled 
and the figures to be replaced in their 
original positions. In the process of 
restoration some interesting discoveries 
were made. On many of the models 
there were fly-specks, the gnawings 
and droppings of mice, and cobwebs 
with dead spiders still in them, but 
there were no traces whatever of 
spiders, flies or mice on the floor or 
walls of the chambers. Taken alto- 
gether these facts could be explained 
only by supposing that the owner 
of the tomb, whose name turned out 
to be Mehenkwetré, had had his 
funerary models made during his life- 
time and had stored them in an unused 
room in his house where mice, spiders 
and flies had free access to them and 
where the children of the household 
might occasionally have penetrated to 
cause certain breakages otherwise un- 
explainable. Another human touch 
was the finding of four thousand year 
old finger marks on ali the objects. No 
finger had directly touched them since 
they were placed in the tomb, for the 
members of the Expedition who 
handled them invariably had soft hand- 
kerchiefs on their hands. 

The models were carried down to the 
Expedition house in large wooden trays 
and then began two months of intensive 
work upon them, repairs, photography, 
measuring and drawing. Half of them 


were then packed and sent to the Cairo 
Museum after Mr. Winlock had 
reached an agreement with M. Lacau, 
Director of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Service, and the other half were sent to 
New York where they are now on ex- 
hibition in the Sixth Egyptian Room of 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

A striking feature of these models, 
dating from just before 2000 B. C., is 
that they represent the activities of 
daily life and are not products of the 
purely religious or mystical habit of 
thought which seems to have controlled 
the selection of the tomb furniture of 
only a generation or two later, as 
exemplified, for instance, by the tomb 
of Senebtisi at Lisht described in the 
previous instalment of this article. 
Only three of Mehenkwetré’s twenty- 
four models have any possible connec- 
tion with the tomb or the funeral. 
These are the two, fine, half-life-size 
figures of girls carrying baskets of food- 
offerings (Fig. 7) and a smaller group 
comprising a priest and offering bearers. 

The most imposing of the models 
shows the owner seated with attend- 
ants in the porch of his house while a 
herd of his cattle is driven in review 
beforehim. Thisisin the Cairo Museum. 
In the Metropolitan Museum are two 
groups showing the fattening and 
slaughtering of cattle and two showing 
the storing of grain and the baking 
of bread and brewing of beer. A 
carpenter’s shop and a group of women 
spinning and weaving are in Cairo. 
There are two models of the porch of a 
house with a garden before it (Fig. 3), 
one of which is in New York. At the 
back of the portico are indicated two 
doors and a window of the imaginary 
house. The garden is surrounded by a 
high wall painted to imitate mud-brick 
and in the center of the enclosure is a 
pool lined with bronze so that it will hold 
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real water. Each leaf of the wooden 
trees is carved separately and pegged in 
place and. the fruit, growing directly 
from the larger branches, seems to 
suggest the sycamore fig. 

Half the models represent the various 
kinds of boats which would have been 
the property of a great Egyptian noble 
of four thousand years ago. ‘There 
were four traveling boats, whose origi- 
nals would have been thirty or forty 
feet long, with crews of fifteen to 
twenty men. Each boat had a mast 
and large square sail and a rest into 
which the mast could be lowered when a 
long journey down the Nile was under- 
taken against the prevailing north 
wind. In the latter case, of course, the 
boats would be propelled by the spoon- 
bladed oars with which they were pro- 
vided. Figure 5 shows one of these 
traveling boats (now in the Cairo 
Museum) setting sail up the Nile 
before the north wind. The helmsman 
and bowsman are seen at their re- 
spective posts and the captain with his 
staff stands amidships. Some of the 
crew grouped about the mast have just 
hoisted the sail; others are making fast 
the backstays. ‘The rest for the mast 
lies on the deck forward. 

On each boat Mehenkwetré sits in a 
chair at his ease smelling a lotus bud, 
with his son beside him and a singer in 
attendance. On one of the boats which 
fell to the share of the Metropolitan 
Museum the singer is accompanied by 
a blind harper. 

The attention to detail in these boats 
is delightful. In the cabin of one of 
those now in the Cairo Museum (Fig. 
4) we find a valet sitting beside his 
master’s bed and underneath the latter 
are two little round-topped traveling 
trunks very like those of a hundred 
years ago. To avoid the annoyance of 
having meals cooked almost in his 
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Fig. 7. Two Offering Bearers from Tomb of Me- 
henkwetré. One is in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the other in Cairo. 


presence, Mehenkwetré when traveling 
had a special kitchen boat which ac- 
companied his own vessel. On this 
boat joints of meat and jars of beer and 
Wine were stored and bread was baked. 

There were also small light pleasure- 
yachts which were propelled by sail or 
paddles, not by oars, and a slender, 
shallow skiff for shooting birds and 
spearing fish and finally a pair of reed 
canoes (Fig. 6) driven by black, spear- 
shaped paddles whose crews are in the 
act of drawing a seine full of fish. The 
last are in the Cairo Museum. 


Fig. 8. Thebes. The sides (exterior) of the sarcophagus of Princess Aashait (about 2000 B. C.) found 
in 1921. (Cairo Museum.) 


One of the greatest points of interest 
in these models is the information they 
supply regarding Egyptian rigging and 
sailing. They were originally very 
complete and accurate and are so well 
preserved that most of the ancient 
ropes and knots are intact. During 
the summer following this season Mr. 
Winlock conducted some very inter- 
esting experiments on the Maine coast 
by rigging an exact replica of an XI 
Dynasty Egyptian mast, sail and 
double-oared steering gear on a New 
England dory. Every rope of the 
models was found to have its purpose 
and even the size of the steering oars 
and their position were seen to have 
been carefully thought out. 


THE TOMB OF WAH 


The supposedly excavated tomb of 
Mehenkwetré had yielded a veritable 
treasure but even the marvelous cache 
of models did not completely exhaust 
its possibilities, for near the top of the 
ramp leading up to the tomb the 
wholly untouched burial of a retainer 
of Mehenkwetré’s named Wah was 
found. Everything in the single cham- 
ber constituting the tomb was exactly 
as the priests had left it four thousand 
years ago. Just within the entrance 
lay a few wisps of burnt straw which 
had dropped from a torch at the time 
of the funeral. Carelessly thrown to 


one side was a pall of white linen with 
which the coffin had been covered 
when it was brought up from the valley 
and passing under the coffin lay the 
three linen tapes by which the pall had 
been tied on. At the foot of the coffin 
lay the knob of wood which had for- 
merly been attached to the end of the 
lid as a means of manipulating it and 
which the undertakers had sawn off, 


once the lid was finally pegged in place » 


in the tomb. In the coffin above the 
body were found thirty-eight fine linen 
sheets carefully folded. Several of 
them bore Wah’s name and a date 
written in ink on a corner as household 
linen is marked today. Practically all 
of Wah’s funerary equipment fell to the 
share of the Metropolitan Museum in 
the division of the season’s finds with 
the Egyptian Government and may 
be seen in the Sixth Egyptian Room 
at the Museum, together with that 
portion of Mehenkwetré’s models which 
came to New York. 


RECORDING THE TOMBS OF APUKI, 
NEBAMON AND APY 


During this season Mr. Davies con- 
tinued his work of recording the The- 
ban tombs, devoting himself to the 
tomb of the two artists Apuki and 
Nebamon, commonly known as the 
“’Tombeau des Graveurs,’’ and to that 
of a third artist, Apy, in both of which 
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Fig. 9. Thebes. 
in 1921. 


work had been done in previous seasons 
As might be expected from the fact that 
the owners were artists the decoration 
of these two tombs attains an unusual 
degree of artistic merit, and there is 
the added interest that these three men 
lived in one of the most crucial epochs 
in Egyptian history, Apuki and Neba- 
mon just before and Apy just after the 
revolutionary movement in religion and 
art chiefly covered by the reign of 
Akhnaton the heretic king (1375-1358 
B. C.). The two owners of the “’Tom- 
beau des Graveurs’”’ were successively 
the husband of the same woman whose 
name was Hentnofret. It is inter- 
esting to notice in the scenes of domes- 
tic life that the husbands are kept 
apart, the wife appearing now with 
one now with the other. “If Hent- 
nofret,’’ writes Mr. Davies, “as seems 
likely, was the moving spirit in this 
double memorial, she must be com- 
mended for her skill in keeping or 
inducing Nebamon to keep the balance 
even’ between the husbands. 

These two tombs are almost the only 
known painted tombs of artists in the 
Theban necropolis and both have 
marked peculiarities and merits. 


SEASON OF 1920-192I. PYRAMID OF 
AMENEMHET I 


In the autumn of 1920 excavation 
at the pyramid of Amenemhéet I at 
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The sides (exterior) of the sarcophagus of Princess-Aashait (about 2000 B. C.) found 


(Cairo Museum.) 


Lisht was again taken up after an 
interval of six years. Mr. Mace, hav- 
ing received his discharge from the 
British Army, was in charge of the 
work, having with him Mr. Hall as 
architectural draughtsman and Mr. 
Albert B. Nixon the accountant of the 
Expedition, both of whom have fre- 
quently engaged in many kinds of 
archaeological work foreign to their 
specialties. 

‘The north, east and south sides of the 
pyramid ' had been cleared in previous 
years and Mr. Mace now turned his 
attention to the west side where it was 
hoped to find the tombs of the king’s 
family. . Here-as. on-.the..other three 
sides many mud-brick house walls of 
the XXII Dynasty village had to be 
uncovered, photographed, planned and 
removed before the excavators could 
get down to the XII Dynasty level. 
Nothing intrinsically valuable was 
found in any of these houses but they 
furnished that note of human interest 
which tombs however rich must in- 
evitably lack and the leavings of even a 
poor village are a mine of information 
as to the daily life of its inhabitants. 
Bronze, wooden and flint implements 
and tools, loom-weights and other parts 
of looms, net-sinkers and baskets were 
among the objects found on this level. 


1See Figs. 1 and 2 of the previous instalment of this article. 
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Coming down to the XII Dynasty 
level a fine, large mastaba tomb was 
uncovered within the boundary of the 
rock-cut terrace originally leveled off 
for the king’s pyramid and for that 
reason presumably belonging to a royal 
personage. The name of the owner was 
not found but the burial shaft held 
deep water and when it becomes pos- 
sible to penetrate to the burial chamber 
his identity may be discovered. Frag- 
ments of relief remaining in the offering 
chamber, however, established the fact 
that the owner was a man and not 
Amenemhét’s queen as had been con- 
jectured. 

Also within the area of the pyramid 
platform there were found four large 
burial chambers which were doubtless 
the tombs of princesses, but they had 
been completely plundered, even the 
great stone sarcophagi having been re- 
moved from their recesses in the floors 
and take away. The only object found 
in these tombs was a heavy gold 
bracelet bar of the regular XII Dynasty 
royal type. 

The most interesting find of the 
season was the foundation deposit that 
lay beneath the southwest corner of the 
pyramid, for pyramid foundation de- 
posits are rare at best. It was the 
quarrying away in ancient times of the 
casing blocks of the pyramid that 
enabled the excavators to come upon 
the roughly dressed slab of limestone 
which overlay the hollow in the bed 
rock cut to receive the deposit. ‘The 
hollow was filled with clean white sand 
and under the sand were found an ox 
skull, six roughly shaped sun-dried 
bricks and a mass of small and badly 
broken. vases and saucers of pottery. 
The six bricks came to pieces as they 
were being lifted from the ground and 
revealed the fact that each had con- 
tained a plaque inscribed with the 


name of the king and of the pyramid 
itself. Iwo plaques were of copper, 
two of faience and two presumably had 
been of limestone but one of these last 
was missing. It could not have been 
stolen by the workmen for Mr. Mace 
did the final clearing with his own 
hands. Moreover the hole in the brick 
it had occupied was full of sand so 
tightly packed that it could only be 
removed with a knife. When the sand 
was scraped away the cast of the in- 
scription of the missing plaque was 
clearly visible on the interior of the 
brick. The plaque must therefore 
have been stolen by the XII Dynasty 
official or workman who originally 
placed the bricks in the hole. 

In addition to clearing along the 
west face of the pyramid the Expedition 
excavated a considerable area of the 
XXII Dynasty town and the XII 
Dynasty cemetery to the south. Up- 
wards of a hundred XII Dynasty burial 
shafts were cleared, every one of which 
had been plundered in antiquity. 
However, a number of interesting 
objects were recovered from them, 
among which were several fine stone 
statuettes, a dozen ivory magical 
wands with incised decoration and 
several animal figures of ivory. 

Among the more or less casual finds 
whose position gave little hint of the 
period when the objects were abandoned 
was a piece of an ivory panel from 
a box, bearing in carnelian inlay the 
name of King Khety of the IX Dy- 
nasty. This was the only pre-XII 
Dynasty object found, with the ex- 
ception of a few traces of pre-dynastic 
pottery and stone vessels which doubt- 
less dated from an early settlement 
soon abandoned. It is curious that 
this one object should bear the name 
of a Heracleopolitan king who was the 
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hereditary enemy of the Theban house 
from which Amenemhét sprang. 

There was also a glazed tile of the 
mysterious King Khenzer who is usu- 
ally assigned to the Hyksos Dynasty, 
but not one name of an undoubted 
Hyksos king has been found at Lisht 
while XIII Dynasty names are com- 
paratively common. Perhaps this 
find will help to settle Khenzer’s place 
in history. 


RECORDING TOMB OF NEFERHOTEP 


Mr. Davies continued his recording 
of the tombs at Thebes, being assisted 
during the season of 1920-21 by Mrs. 
Davies and by Charles Kyrle Wilkin- 
son of London, who became a member 
of the Expedition staff at the beginning 
of that season. They devoted their 
attention to the tomb of Neferhotep, 
chief scribe and overseer of the cattle 
of Amon in the reign of Eye, the old 
priest who, after being a trusted coun- 
sellor to Akhnaton and living through 
the reign of Tutankhamen, finally 
occupied the throne himself for a short 
period as last king of the XVIII Dy- 
nasty. 

This tomb had been occupied as a 
native dwelling for a generation and 
was black with the smoke of years, 
dark, dirty and festooned with cob- 
webs. Some years before, the occu- 
pants had been persuaded to retire 
outside the entrance and Mr. Davies 
with considerable difficulty now in- 
duced them, for a consideration, to 
move still further away, at least temp- 
orarily, but even so, in Mr. Davies’s 
words, “the family aura left in the 
interior was vigorous enough . . . to 
render existence insupportable except 
to indurated senses. 

The date of the tomb is half its 
interest. Only two important Theban 
tombs of the period are known and 
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their decorations show that the el- 
Amarna style in art was not stamped 
out at the time of the counter-revolu- 
tion and restoration of the cult of 
Amon but was brought to Thebes by 
artists from el-Amarna and, joined to 
the prevailing tendency at ‘Thebes, 
eventually produced what we know 
as the Ramesside style. 


XI DYNASTY TOMB TEMPLES 


In beginning excavation at Thebes 
for the season Mr. Winlock returned 
to the bay in the cliffs in which exca- 
vation had been carried on during the 
two previous seasons. As long before 
as 1914 he had detected evidences of 
a platform which had been leveled out 
at the head of the bay under the cliffs 
and traces of a sloping embankment 
leading down to the cultivated land. 
The presence of many XI Dynasty 
tombs on both sides of the bay, 1 
cluding that of Mehenkwetré, ee 
color to the supposition that here had 
been a royal mortuary temple and 
tomb similar to the XI Dynasty tomb- 
temple at Deir el-Bahri (Fig. 11) with 
courtiers’ tombs surrounding it. In 
the course of the season all the tombs 
surrounding the bay were explored but 
more than half were unfinished and all 
the rest had been thoroughly plund- 
ered. 

The principal objective, however, 
was the platform and this was com- 
pletely cleared. Some years before, 
the English excavator Robert Mond 
bad dug on the site and had found a 
plundered tomb of XI Dynasty type. 
This was very much smaller than the 
royal tomb at Deir el-Bahri and more- 
over it was not on the axis of the plat- 
form, and these facts suggested that it 
might be the tomb of a queen and that 
the king’s tomb was still to seek. For 
six weeks over two hundred men and 


Fic. 10. Thebes. Clearing south of XI Dynasty temple (1922). 


boys were at work clearing away sand 
and the masses of rock that had fallen 
from the cliffs. The level floor of the 
platform was exposed and the straight 
face that had been cut along the base of 
the cliff behind. A trench was cleared 
which had been cut for the foundation 
of the temple walls that were never 
built, and a few small pit tombs were 
found but no royal tomb came to light 
other than that excavated by Robert 
Mond. Our conclusion must be for 
the present, then, that Mond’s tomb 
must be that of the last king of the XI 
Dynasty, Mentuhotep IV. Its being 
off center may be due to a change in 
the plan of the temple and its compar- 
atively small size must be laid to its 
hasty completion at the death of the 
king. The fact that the temple was 
never built seems to point clearly to 
this king’s having been the last of his 
line. The new family of the XII Dy- 
nasty would have felt no obligation to 
complete the monument, particularly 
since they moved the capital far down 


the river to Lisht on succeeding to the 
throne in 2000 B. C. 

A number of interesting facts in the 
later history of the site were revealed. 
The tomb pits about the edge of the 
platform were re-used at some time 
between the Middle Kingdom and the 
Empire and a little brick hut was built 
to shelter the guardian of this lonely 
corner of the necropolis. This man, 
to relieve the desolation of his sur- 
roundings, planted a little garden 
before his hut, using earth brought up 
from the cultivated land. More cen- 


turies elapsed and again in the XXII 


Dynasty we find these tombs re-used. 
In one four women had been buried 
successively and with each new burial 
the previous one was carefully and 
systematically plundered by the un- 
dertakers. The last occupant of the 
tomb was the charioteer of a general, 
whose bones had remained undis- 
turbed. His whip was buried with 
him and, curiously enough for an 
Egyptian, he had a full, bushy beard. 
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It may well be that since the first 
charioteers were bearded Asiatics it 
remained the custom in Egypt for 
charioteers to wear beards. 

The clearing of the temple platform 
in the desert valley not having been 
productive of very interesting results 
in the shape of important finds, Mr. 
Winlock turned his attention to the XI 
Dynasty temple at Deir el-Bahri (Fig. 


I1, at right) which had indeed been the 


inspiration of the work first under- 


taken. ‘The excavators frequently re- 


examined the earlier temple in plan- 
ning the different steps in their inves- 
tigation of the later one and when 
Messrs. Winlock and Hauser were tak- 
ing Measurements in the former they 
drifted into a conversation which re- 
sulted in some highly interesting and 
valuable discoveries. 

In Fig. 11 can be seen in the center 
of the XI Dynasty temple, in the right 
foreground of the picture, the ruined 
base of the pyramid which was the 
temple’s principal feature. The pyra- 
mid was surrounded by a columned 
ambulatory, and back of this on the 
side nearest the reader may be seen the 
remains of the foundations of six 
shrines, three on either side of the en- 
trance to the oblong peristyle court. 
From this court in turn descends the 
sloping tunnel which eventually reaches 
the tomb chamber five hundred feet 
within the mountain. ‘The entrance to 
the tunnel can be seen in the picture. 
The southern three of these shrines 
belonged, as their inscriptions showed, 
to the Princesses Henhenet, Kemset 
and Kawiet, and Professor Naville, who 
discovered the temple and excavated it 
in 1903-1907 for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, found the sarcophagi of these 
ladies in burial pits below the pave- 
ment of the peristyle court and behind 
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their respective shrines.!. Two of the 
northern three shrines were known to 
belong to the Princesses Sadhe and 
Aashait and the third belonged to a 
princess whose name was lost. Now 
these three northern shrines were 
further from the axis of the temple than 
the southern ones and therefore the 
space behind the northernmost two of 
them fell outside the wall of the peri- 
style court which is narrower than the 
ambulatory in which the shrines stood. 
However, the first excavators in search- 
ing for tombs corresponding to the 
shrines found six pits, three as men- 
tioned above directly behind the three 
southern shrines and containing the 
sarcophagi of the princesses named on 
the shrines, and the other three also 
south of the northern wall of the peri- 
style court so that only one of them was 
behind any one of the three northern 
shrines. ‘These last three pits contained 
no sarcophagi but the coincidence of 
finding six shrines and six pits led to 
the belief that the two empty pits 
which were not near any shrine must 
nevertheless belong to the twonorthern- 
most shrines. This conviction was sup- 
ported by the belief that the shrines, 
which bore the name of another king 
than the builder of the temple, were 
built after the temple and that the pits 
would naturally be together under the 
peristyle court. Winlock and Hauser, 
however, came to the conclusion that 
the shrines and pits antedated the 
temple by a short period and it was 
determined to dig outside the peristyle 
court and behind the two northernmost 
shrines. 

This conjecture proved to be entirely 
correct, for the tomb of Aashait was 
found directly behind her shrine and 
another tomb behind the northernmost 


1 The limestone sarcophagus of Henhenet was received in 1907 
by the Metropolitan Museum as a subscriber to the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund and is in the Fifth Egyptian Room. 
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shrine proved to be that of a little 
princess named Mait scarcely more 
than four or five years old. 


SARCOPHAGUS OF PRINCESS AASHAIT 


In-Aashait’s burial chamber stood 
her magnificent limestone sarcophagus, 
one of the finest that has been found 
in Egypt, and unique in the fact that 
the exterior is covered with sculptured 
scenes in relief ‘en creux’’ (Figs. 8, 9). 
The interior also is elaborately decor- 
ated with painted scenes and inscrip- 
tions. Inside the sarcophagus was a 
splendid wooden coffin adorned 
on the interior with representa- 
tions of food-offerings and _ long 
magical texts written in ink in vertical 
columns. ‘The burial had been plund- 
ered pretty completely of precious 
metals save for a pair of silver bead 
anklets but other things of archae- 
ological interest remained, such as 
linen sheets with the royal “laundry 
mark,’’ a statuette of Aashait, a shell 
bracelet and a few beads. By good 
fortune the jewels of the princess had 
left impressions in her bandages and 
from them it was possible to draw a 
diagram of all she had worn. 


TOMB OF MAIT 


In the tomb of Mait was a gigantic 
limestone sarcophagus obviously made 
to receive the coffin of a grown-up 
person. The ancient plunderers had 
begun their work here for they had cut 
the copper bands which tied the ends 
and sides of the sarcophagus together 
and had chipped the edges of the lid. 
But they had gone no further and 
Mait’s two diminutive coffins were un- 
disturbed within. Small wealth had 
been lavished on this little princess’s 
burial but five charming necklaces were 
found upon her, one of great ball beads 
of hollow gold, one of carnelian, two of 


minute beads of silver, carnelian, green 
feldspar and blue glass and one of flat 
gold disks so fine that the effect is of 
a supple tube of gold. This jewelry 
may now be seen in the Third Egyp- 
tian Room at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 

During a part of that season the Di- 
rector of the Museum, Mr. Edward 
Robinson, and Mrs. Robinson were in 
Egypt and spent several weeks at the 
Expedition house at Thebes. 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS FOUND IN THE 
COPTIC MONASTERIES 


Mr. Evelyn White had continued 
his historical researches in the history 
of the Coptic monasteries of the Wady 
‘n-Natriin with important and inter- 
esting results. He had begun to cor- 
relate the literary and architectural 
evidence in the spring of 1920 when he 
worked alone for six weeks exploring 
and making a general study of each 
monastery inturn. In November 1920 
he returned, accompanied by Messrs. 
Burton and Hauser who had charge 
respectively of the photographic record 
and of planning and drawing. Armed 
with a letter from the Patriarch of 
Alexandria they were received with 
every civility by the Prior of Deir Abu 
Makar where they had chosen to begin 
work. Aided by mirrors Burton was 
able to photograph wall paintings and 
precious woodwork ordinarily half hid- 
den in obscurity, while Hauser made 
plans and surveys which checked and 
supplemented those made ten years be- 
fore by Mr. Palmer-Jones. Next the 
party went on to Deir es-Suryan where 
they took up temporary residence while 
recording the Suryan monastery and 
Deir Anba Bishoi' which is not far 
away. Finally, a few days were spent 
at Deir el-Baramis. 


1 Tllustrated in Part I of this article, Figure 8. 
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Fic. 11. Thebes. 


Mentuhoteps (right) and that of Queen Hatshepsut of the XVIII Dynasty (left). 


View east across the Nile valley from the western cliffs above the XI Dynasty temple of the 


The scene embraces the 


greater part of the Theban concession of the Metropolitan Museum. 


With the possible exception of a 
single building and a few isolated frag- 
ments these monasteries as they exist 
today date from the ninth century 
A. D. or later. The explanation is that 
they were so completely sacked in 817 
that little was left fit to be retained in 
the subsequent restoration. 

An important feature of Mr. White’s 
work at the monasteries has been his 
recovery of ancient manuscripts. In 
1920 the monks of Deir Abu Makar 
showed him a concealed cellar beneath 
the floor of the ancient book-room, in 
which a great mass of leaves and frag- 
ments of manuscripts, mostly in Coptic 
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and Arabic, lay in utter confusion. 
Examination soon showed the import- 
ance of these fragments and Mr. White 
obtained authorization from the author- 
ities of the Coptic church to make a 
thorough search and in April 1921 he 
went through the contents of the cellar 
handful by handful. 

In addition to Biblical and liturgical 
fragments and leaves from texts already 
known, he found a fragment of the 
legend of Adam in which it is related 
that Adam’s skull was buried on Gol- 
gotha and that Adam rose from the 
dead at the Crucifixion when his skull 
was touched by a drop of the blood of 
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Christ. There were also part of a 
gospel or revelation in which Christ 
informs his disciples of his second com- 
ing to reign on earth, a gospel fragment 
in which the good thief addresses the 
people in defense of Christ, the first 
known version of the Apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles in the Bohairic diaiect 
of Coptic, and parts of the lives of 
certain saints hitherto unknown in 
Coptic. Many leaves were found from 
documents fragments of which were 
taken from the monasteries in the first 
half of the nineteenth century by 
European scholars and are now in the 
Vatican and other libraries of Europe, 
and by combining these new finds with 
the earlier ones it will be possible to 
obtain extensive reconstructions of 
original texts. 


SEASON OF 1921-1922 


In the autumn of 1921 Mr. Mace con- 
tinued the excavation at the pyramid 
of Amenemhet I at Lisht. Mr. Hall 
made the plans and drawings and was 
joined by Mr. Hauser for a part of the 
season. Mr. Nixon divided his time 
between Lisht and Thebes. 

An interesting discovery was made 
in the secondary burial shaft of a large 
mastaba tomb. Deep water occurred 
in the shaft apparently leading to the 
owner’s burial chamber but the secon- 
dary shaft, over fifty feet deep, con- 
tained three sets of six burial chambers 
each, radiating off from it like the 
spokes of a wheel at three different 
levels. The burials in this shaft were 
wholly untouched and that was very 
likely due to the fact that they con- 
tained little of intrinsic value for it is 
quite certain that the ancient tomb 
robbers knew whether or not it was 
worth while to violate a tomb. A 
curious fact was that the lowest of the 
three sets of burial shafts had never 


been used. By dint of hours of 
painful work in the burial chambers 
of this shaft and many evenings of 
patient labor Mr. Mace was able to 
string in their original arrangement 
some very fine bead collars, bracelets 
and anklets which are now on exhibition 
in the Third Egyptian Room at the 
Metropolitan Museum. ‘The original 
threads on which the beads were 
strung had of course perished but small 
sections of the ornaments were found 
where the beads had not been scattered 
but retained their original positions in 
relation to each other and by carefully 
preserving these sections it was possible 
to restore the ornaments according to 
their original pattern. But it was a 
slow process and provided evening 
occupation for the staff throughout the 
rest of the season. ‘There were over 
3,000 beads in each collar alone. : 

The clearing of the west side of the 
pyramid was continued and eleven 
additional burial pits were excavated on 
the pyramid platform, four of them 
royal. But all of them had been 
thoroughly plundered in ancient times. 
The name of one of the king’s daughters 
was recovered and an offering table of 
the “ Royal Mother Nefret”’ was found. 
The latter was presumably the mother 
of King Amenemhét I himself. It 
would not be surprising if she had no 
other title since Amenemhét was the 
founder of the XII Dynasty and may 
well have been of non-royal blood. 

As in former years a number of 
re-used blocks of Old Kingdom relief 
were found, several of them bearing 
cartouches of King Khufu of the IV 
Dynasty, which Amenemhét had ruth- 
lessly quarried from the tombs of a 
preceding age. 

The usual maze of house-walls of the 
later village had to be recorded and 
destroyed before the XII Dynasty 
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level was reached and, as before, many 
types of village material were recovered. 
Among other interesting objects was a 
child’s toy coffin of pottery in which 
was a somewhat indeterminate animal 
of unbaked clay with bead eyes, wrap- 
ped in linen to imitate a mummy. 


MENTUHOTEP TEMPLE AT 
DEIR-EL-BAHRI 


At Thebes Mr. Winlock was mean- 
while at work in the great forecourt of 
the Mentuhotep temple at Deir el- 
Bahri (Fig. 11). Mr. Hauser assisted 
him in the excavation and drew the 
plans. Mr. Burton made the photo- 
graphic record. Mr. Mace, Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Hall also lent their aid on 
several occasions when they came up 
from Lisht. 2 

It was found that three changes had 
been made in the plan of the forecourt 
as the temple was being built. A 
double row of great tree pits thirty 
feet deep was discovered leading down 
the forecourt from the temple ramp and 
four thousand year old roots of syca- 
more fig trees were found in them. 
Under each tree had been a statue of 
the king. Smaller tree pits in rows were 
found across the south half of the front 
of the temple in which tamarisks had 
grown. A highly interesting find was 
the discovery in clearing off one of the 
dumps of earlier excavators of a pro- 
jected plan for this very grove drawn 
in red on a smooth sandstone slab. The 
temple platform and ramp were shown 
and the same number of trees as were 
actually found in the grove south of 
the ramp. 


FOUNDATION DEPOSITS 


The excavators were fortunate 
enough to come upon one of Mentu- 
hotep’s foundation deposits at a corner 
of the temple and then turning their 
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attention to the other corners they 
recovered the other three as well. 
These each consisted of the head, a leg 
and a rib of an ox, some conical loaves 
of bread, some little saucers filled with 
barley, figs, grapes, jujubes and little 
round cakes and half a dozen miniature 
Wine jars, together with four mud 
bricks, three of which contained a 
tablet, respectively of bronze, alabaster 
and wood while the fourth contained no 
tablet. The tablets each bore the name 
of Mentuhotep III and represented the 
four materials of which the temple was 
built, stone, brick, wood and metal. 
It is interesting to compare these with 
the deposit found at Lisht by Mr. Mace 
the previous season. 

Soon after the expedition brought to 
light one of the foundation deposits of 
Queen Hatshepsut of the XVIII dy- 
nasty placed by her at the southeast 
corner of her great temple (Fig. 11 
left foreground) which adjoins Mentu- 
hotep’s on the north and was built 
five hundred years later. This deposit 
included the same food as those of the 
XI Dynasty and in addition a quail, 
dates and a tray of fig branches heaped 
with bundles of celery. But instead of 
the four symbolical bricks to represent 
the materials of which a temple was 
built there were models of the builders’ 
tools,—the carpenter’s axe, adze, mal- 
let and two kinds of chisel, the smelter’s 
crucible, the brickmaker’s mould, the 
wooden pick for digging the founda- 
tions and rush sieves for sand. 

Before stopping work for the season 
on the forecourt of the Mentuhotep 
temple the excavators made an inter- 
esting discovery. Just outside the 
courtyard wall more than forty great 
rope baskets were unearthed full of 
stone chip. They stood lined up in 
rows exactly as the workmen had left 
them four thousand years ago. They 
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must have been covered with earth by 
mistake and then forgotten. Not far 
away was found a mason’s cord-reel 
with the cord wound upon it. ‘The 
cord was stained with the red paint 
used in marking a line laid out by the 
masons. 


NOBLES’ TOMBS OF XI DYNASTY 


A row of XI Dynasty nobles’ tombs 
lines the northern side of the great bay 
in the cliffs at Deir el-Bahri a small 
portion of which may be seen in 
Figure 11 at the left. The clearing of 
one of these, that of a vizier named 
Ipy, resulted in the most important 
find of the season. Incidentally the 
material left over from the embalming 
of Ipy’s body was found in a little 
chamber near the tomb but far enough 
away not to pollute its sacred precints. 
Cloths, salts, aromatic oils, sawdust 
and countless pottery vessels had been 
provided and a wooden platform on 
which the body had been prepared for 
burial. No less than sixty-seven large 
jars were filled with the embalming 
materials. 

Ipy’s tomb had been completely 
plundered in antiquity but at the side 
of the ramp leading up to it was the 
small tomb of a vassal of the great 
man named Hesem. In this tomb 
were found eight documents on papy- 
rus two of which are fragmentary but 
inerevares titce: letterseandr threesin- 
ventories or accounts which are prac- 
tically complete. The three accounts 
all refer to property of one Hekanakht 
who was the mortuary priest of the 
dead vizier Ipy, that is to say whose 
function was to make stated offerings 
in the tomb of Ipy and to manage the 
property with which Ipy’s tomb was 
endowed. All three of the letters were 
written by Hekanakht, two to his 
family at their home near Thebes and 


the third to a certain overseer Ranefer. 
These letters give us a more intimate 
picture of family relations and agri- 
cultural life in ancient Egypt than any 
other known documents. We learn 
from the letters and accounts that 
Hekanakht’s son Mersu acted for him 
in his absence on rather protracted 
business trips, so we may assume that 
Mersu was reading these documents 
from his father while about his business 
at Ipy’s tomb and that he used the 
small tomb in which Hesem was later 
buried as a shelter. It appears that 
Hekanakht was a fussy and hectoring 
old fellow who threatens Mersu with 
dire things if he shall fail to be diligent 
aud economical. He gives. minute 
direction as to the conduct of the farm 
and of the family affairs. ‘There were 
three married sons living at home in 
their father’s house besides women and 
children in Hekanakht’s own harim 
including his aged mother, and be- 
tween them the women must have 
driven poor Mersu nearly distracted if 
we may judge from the complaints to 
which Hekanakht replies. The old 
fellow had taken a new concubine and 
she has evidently caused so much 
trouble at home that he finally com- 
mands his son to send her to him. 
And so it goes: Thesetlegercare 
unique as a naive and wholly uncon- 
scious record of ordinary human rela- 
tions of four thousand years ago. 

Mr. Davis and his assistants con- 
tinued their task of recording tomb 
decoration during the season extending 
their sphere of operations to the Valley 
of the Queens’ Tombs where work was 
carried on in the tomb of Nofretari the 
queen of Rameses II. 


SEASON OF 1922-1923 


At the commencement of the season 
of 1922-23 Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
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King Merneptah (about 1220 B. C.), the 
One of two 


FIG, 12. 

supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

colossal granite statues received by the Museum 

from the Egyptian Government in exchange for the 

sarcophagus of Princess Aashait (fig. 8), and other 
antiquities. 


Howard Carter made their astounding 
discovery of the tomb of King Tutankh- 
amon and because of the stupendous na- 
ture of the task before them Mr. Lythgoe 
the head of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
expedition arranged, with the support 
and approval of the director and trustees 
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of the Museum, to assist them. The 
work at Lisht was therefore temporarily 
abandoned but has been resumed dur- 
ing the present season of 1923-24 by 
Mr. Lansing. Mr. Mace has given his 
entire time to the tomb of Tutankh- 
amon and will continue for the present 
todo so. Mr. Burton also has devoted 
himself to making the photographic 
record of the great royal tomb and Mr. 
Hauser and Mr. Hall have planned it. 
At Thebes, however, the work of the 
Expedition was actively pushed under 
the direction of Mr. Lythgoe and Mr. 
Winlock. This was the fourth con- 
secutive season of specialization in XI 
Dynasty tombs. By the end of this 
season most of those along the northern 
side of the bay in the cliffs at Deir el- 
Bahri had been cleared and the ramps 
leading up to their entrances relieved of 
superfluous rubbish. Once again the 
hillside has taken on something of its 
aspect of four thousand years ago. 


TOMB OF THE MASTER-SPINNER KHETY 


One of these tombs was prepared for 
a man whose name had become known 
to the excavators two years before. 
Linen in the coffin of the royal favorite 
Aashait (fig. 8) was marked with the 
name of the maker—the Master-Spin- 
ner Khety. His name also appeared on 
linen from the burial of another woman 
in the precinct of the Mentuhotep 
temple (Fig. 11) and on linen wrap- 
pings of the royal favorite Henhenet 
whose sarcophagus from the Mentuho- 
tep temple is in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Evidently Khety had a good 
business and a socially prominent 
clientéle but it would not be supposed 
that he was among the thirty or forty 
richest men in Thebes. Nevertheless 
one of the largest tombs on the hillside 
belonged to this Master-Spinner. He 
bears the grandiloquent title ‘Sole 
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Companion” of the King always borne 
by a number of prominent nobles at 
the same time!—, and other honors, 
and only on the altar in the vestibule 
of the tomb is he called “Master- 
Spinner.’’ In its day Khety’s was a 
splendid tomb, paved and roofed with 
sandstone slabs and walled with fine 
white limestone carved with scenes of 
Khety’s daily life. It was evidently one 
of the show places of the necropolis and 
considered worth the long dusty climb 
from the valley, for as august a per- 
sonage as the High Priest of Amon in 
the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Rameses II visited it. The High 
Priest's name was Nebneteru and he 
neatly wrote his name on the wall with 
the date of his visit—seven hundred 
and fifty years after Khety’s time— 
with the statement that he had come 
to see Khety’s tomb. 

About 1350 years after these XI 
Dynasty worthies had been laid to rest 
and when their tombs had already 
gone to ruin, a Theban noble of the 
Saite period (XXVI Dynasty) named 
Nesisepek appropriated one of them 
and relined it with his own reliefs in the 
archaistic style of the day. 

A number of very interesting artists 
sketches on limestone fragments were 
found, some of which are on exhibition 
in the Third Egyptian Room at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Among the interesting XVIII Dynas- 
ty relics was a wooden whiphandle 
bearing the name of one Nebiry and the 
statement that he was a boatswain of 
Senmut the well-known architect of 
Queen Hatshepsut’s temple. 

Many fragments of the Queen’s 
statues were found thrown from the 
temple by her husband Thutmose III 
when he had deposed her and become 
sole ruler. Several granite statues 
were nearly complete and three of them, 
representing her as usual in the guise of 


a king, are now in the Third Egyptian 
Room at the Metropolitan Museum. 

In addition to his work in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen Mr. Hauser was en- 
gaged in the trying task of surveying 
the whole XI Dynasty necropolis and 
Mr. Hall was able to give occasional 
assistance in this work, while Mr. 
Wilkinson began copying the wall 
decorations in the tomb of Khety. 
Even Mr. Burton, engrossed as he was 
with the demands of the tomb of Tut- 
ankhamen, was able to help out 
occasionally in the photography. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davies and Mr. Wil- 
kinson continued the graphic work of 
the Expedition during the season and 
are carrying it forward again during 
the present winter. Mr. Lythgoe, Mr. 
Winlock and Mr. Hauser are continu- 
ing the work at Thebes this season while 
Mr. Mace and Mr. Burton are again 
assisting Mr. Carter. 

No division of antiquities was made 
with the Egyptian government in the 
summer of 1921 but in the division for 
the two years made in the following 
spring the government found it neces- 
sary to take for its collections so much 
of the Expedition’s material that it 
arranged to give to the Metropolitan 
Museum two great black granite 
statues of King Merneptah of the XIX 
Dynasty, the supposed Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, in exchange for the magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus of Aashait (Figs. 
8, 9) and other antiquities. These 
statues had recently been unearthed in 
the temple at Luxor and are now in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 12). 

The Museum’s work at Lisht is 
likely to be completed within a season 
or two but the concession at Thebes is 
very far from being exhausted and ex- 
cavation will be carried on there, if all 
goes well, for many years to come. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF EGYPTIAN TRADITIONS 
IN ART AND RELIGION AFTER THE 
PHARAOHS* 


By KatTE DENNY MCKNIGHT 


GYPT during the past winter has 
been over advertised almost to 
the point of saturation owing to 

the discovery of King ‘Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s tomb. ‘This suddenly awak- 
ened interest in the country is mani- 
fested chiefly in styles of dress. Printed 
materials sometimes of frightful vivid- 
ness attempt to reproduce the scenery 
of Egypt with patterns of sphinxes, 
camels and palm trees. Dangling 
earrings and colored sandals help to 
complete the oriental picture. 

It is lamentable that those un- 
initiated in the beauties of antiquity 
should form an erroneous idea of 
Egyptian art from the existing styles, 
but fortunately for the true lover of art 
all this is but a passing fancy rather 
amusing while it lasts. The majestic 
temples along the Nile with their 
stately columns, the great expanse of 
sculptured walls recording the deeds of 
past kings, the massive pyramids and 
the brilliantly painted rock-cut tombs 
will continue to make their appeal until 
in the distant future they crumble 
away and mingle with the sands of the 
desert whence they sprung. 

To my mind it is significant that to- 
day so many centuries after the flores- 
cence of Egyptian art its influence 
should still be felt to such a surprising 
degree. True the artistic impetus of 
the country slowly diminished after 
the Saite period, but for many cen- 
turies thereafter the old traditions and 


conventions lived on, maintaining a 
strong position throughout the period 
of Graeco-Roman occupation. ‘This is 
the subject with which I wish to deal in 
this paper, being desirous of showing 
how the art of the ruling power whether 
Greek or Roman was subordinated and 
overwhelmed by the weight of existing 
traditions. 


NO FUSION OF GREEK AND EGYPTIAN 
ART 


Mahaffy (The Progress of Hellenism 
in Alexander’s Empire, p. 75) has ex- 
pressed the belief that there was prac- 
tically no fusion of Greek and Egyptian 
art as there has been in the combined 
arts of other countries. Even in Roman 
times Egyptian conceptions were al- 
ways predominant until a late date. In 
making this broad statement it is 
necessary to exclude Alexandria which 
was in constant contact with Greece 
and with the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. This city being a strong center 
of Hellenistic culture was never Egyp- 
tianized and the same may be said of 
other commercial cities at the mouth of 
the Nile which were largely inhabited 
by Greeks. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the foreign population 
was confined to the cities in the 1m- 
mediate neighborhood of the Mediter- 
ranean. Greeks and Macedonians were 
settled throughout the country and 
military garrisons were stationed at 
intervals up and down the Nile. 


*Read at the general meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, Princeton University, Dec. 28, 1923 
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Roman columns. 


Among themselves they spoke their 
own language and their children, edu- 
cated in the gymnasia in the true 
Greek fashion, became conversant with 
Greek literature and kept physically 
fit by participation in athletic sports. 
However, though they might continue 
their national customs in their own 
communities, the Greek population was 
always in the minority, and all about 
them were aliens bound down by the 
traditions of ages. Gradually inter- 
marriage became so common that 
scarcely a pure blooded Greek remained 
throughout the land. ‘This statement 
is made on the authority of Idris Bell 
(JH. A’, 1922, D151) = Lie outcome 
of such a situation was inevitable. 
Egyptian conventions destroyed Greek 
originality and in this atmosphere, 
freedom, the heritage of the Hellenic 
world, was doomed to die. 


West of Denderah, Egypt. 


In religion Alexander himself laid 
the foundation for the acceptance of 
old traditions by his journey to the 
Oasis of Siwah for the purpose of being 
deified as the son of Amon. Whether 
he had a hidden desire to attain such 
distinction during his life time, or 
whether he considered it expedient to 
conciliate the people to this extent, 
certain it is that he determined at the 
start the religious policy of future 
foreign rulers in the land of Egypt. 
Perhaps it was not such a difficult 
matter for the Greeks to conform to 
the Egyptian religion in many of its 
phases. Even Herodotus during his 
travels had little difficulty in accepting 
the Egyptian beliefs in large part and 
in identifying Greek gods with those in 
Egypt. The Isis-Osiris myth, with 
its emphasis on the recovery of Osiris, 
in spite of the greater barbarity must 
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Temple of Esneh, with Ptolemaic Composite Capitals. 


have suggested a rather striking par- 
allel to the Demeter-Koré myth cele- 
brated in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
A common basis of religion was es- 
tablished under Ptolemy Soter in the 
cult of the Memphite Serapis to whom 
the Greeks gave the attributes of 
Hades. But this conception was even- 
tually forgotten and the purely Egyp- 
tian worship of Osiris became the model 
for that of Serapis (H. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Nile, p. 790). Aphrodite was 
identified with the Egyptian goddess, 
Hathor, who was worshipped in the 
form of a cow, an idea utterly alien 
to classic Greek thought. Another in- 
stance of animal worship is recorded in 
Ememiscription (J. H. A.,.1922, p. 147) 
in which we learn that in the Fayum 
where the Hellenic element was speci- 
ally strong ex-ephebi in the years 98 
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and 95 B. C. dedicated shrines to 
‘“Suchus, the great god.” This was 
the crocodile god. 


PTOLEMAIC TEMPLES FOLLOW EGYPTIAN 
TYPE 


similarly in the matter of religious 
architecture the temples which were 
constructed under the Ptolemies con- 
formed to the old type. The temples 
of Esneh, Edfou and Denderah among 
the finest examples of Ptolemaic build- 
ing are so truly Egyptian in character 
that only after the hieroglyphics were 
deciphered was it discovered that they 
belonged to this late period. Perhaps 
these few references are enough to 
show that it was not the Egyptians 
who became Hellenistic, but the Ptol- 
emies who became Egyptianized. Ma- 
haffy (Progress of Hellenism, p. 82) has 


The Kiosk, or Hall of Council, at Philae, the Pearl of Egypt. 


summed up the situation in the follow- 
ing words: “These later kings though 
living at Alexandria as their capital, 
though patronizing Greek letters, and 
posing as Hellenistic kings, had fallen 
under the influence of the national re- 
action, and all built great temples 
wherein they appeared as the darlings 
of the Egyptian gods, as themselves 
Egyptian gods, with Pshent and 
Uraeus, with the emblems of life, and 
surrounded by hawk-headed, dog- 
headed, eagle-headed monsters such as 
were commonly portrayed in Egyptian 
theology.” 


TEMPLE PLAN REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Our knowledge of temple architec- 
ture under the Pharaohs depends 
largely on the buildings from the 
Empire since the kings of this period 
undertook to rebuild the older struc- 
tures with greater magnificence. But 
enough remains from some of the 


pyramid temples of the Old Kingdom 
to show that certain features were of 
almost constant recurrence through- 
out the period of the Pharaohs. For 
the sake of later comparisons it may 
be well to note the typical temple plan 
of the Pharaonic period and for this 
purpose the temple of Khons at Kar- 
nak is an excellent example. Each 
temple was commonly approached by 
a dromos, lined by a row of sphinxes or 
rams which suggested the guardian 
spirits of the sacred precinct. Before 
the temple of Amon at Karnak a num- 
ber of these may be seen in excellent 
preservation lining the dromos which 
once extended as far as the bank of 
the Nile. This dromos led to the 
pylon, a very large and massive door- 
way crowned by a cavetto moulding 
and flanked on either side by two 
towers, the shape of oblong truncated 
pyramids with steep sides. Beyond 
the pylon one entered the large open 
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Denderah: The Temple of Hathor, Goddess of Love (to judge the size of the colossal columns, note the Egyptian 


standing by the door.) 


court or peristyle, so-called from its 
surrounding colonnade. Past the peri- 
style a second pylon, or merely a wall 
with entrance doorway, enclosed the 
hypostyle hall which was divided into 
three parts corresponding to the nave 
and side aisles of a Christian church. 
This hall was roofed and as the col- 
umns through the center were higher 
than those of the side aisles it was 
possible to admit light through a clear- 
story constructed between the two 
levels of the roof. From the hypo- 
style one entered the sanctuary of the 
god, the section of the temple which 
contained his shrine and small cham- 
bers for the use of the king and priests, 
and for the storage of ceremonial 
utensils. An air of mystery shrouded 
this portion of the building for almost 
no light was allowed to penetrate to 
these hidden recesses and here the laity 
were not permitted to enter. 

The material employed for temple 
construction was cream colored lime- 
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stone from the cliffs along the Nile, a 
stone which weathers a rich golden 
brown. ‘The broad spaces thus fur- 
nished by the pylons and flanking walls 
afforded an excellent opportunity to the 
sculptor, and imprisoned on these walls 
to-day are the greatest records of 
Egypt’s past glory. As the cathedral 
sculpture furnished the Speculum 
Mundi of the Middle Ages, so in days 
far more remote the temple walls de- 
picted the theology and history relating 
to the particular king at whose instiga- 
tion the temple was constructed. Color 
was applied lavishly to the relief 
sculpture and frequently the ceiling 
of the hypostyle hall was painted blue, 
studded with golden stars. ‘Thus we 
find that in the Empire the Egyptians 
were not only master builders, but 
decorators of the highest ability as well. 
Though the temple might vary a little 
in certain details and for the sake of 
greater splendor a second peristyle 
or a second hypostyle might be added 
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to the general scheme, in its essential 
features it remained unchanged from 
the time of the Pyramid Kings. Is it 
any wonder that with such a heritage 


from the past the Ptolemies should — 


have continued the same tradition? 
Even had they wished to introduce 
classical forms they would have found 
it a difficult matter to reconcile the 
people to such innovations; nor would 
they have found it easy to break an 
architectural habit some 3,000 years 
old. 


THE TEMPLE OF EDFOU 


Thus in the Temple of Edfou, the 
finest example from the Ptolemaic 
period there is a striking similarity of 
‘plan to the Empire temples. The 
same pylon, peristyle, hypostyle and 
sanctuary divisions occur, but a greater 
compactness is noticeable. The tem- 
ple does not spread over as great an 
area as formerly. Possibly money for 
construction was not so plentiful at 
this time, though it is difficult to 
believe that such could have been the 
case in a land where labor has always 
been wickedly cheap. Even to-day a 
native considers himself lucky if he 
receives twenty-five cents for working 
all day at the shadouf in the broiling 
sun, and the pre-war scale was even 
less. So expense hardly seems a suffi- 
cient reason for buildings on a less ex- 
tensive scale. I am inclined to believe 
that in this more. compact arrange- 
ment giving as it does greater unity to 
the plan we may trace something of the 
Greek feeling for symmetry and har- 
mony of proportions. 

No longer is the hypostyle concealed 
by a second pylon. Instead at Edfou 
the facade is composed of six columns 
joined by screen walls half their height. 
The effect is highly pleasing as in place 
of massive walls there is an alternation 
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Looking west through hypostyle hall of Rameses II 


-at Karnak. Frame work for clearstory grating is 


visible on either side of lotus flower columns. 


of open spaces and solid construction, 
a rhythm of repetition and greater 
airiness. ‘This type of facade is usual 
in Ptolemaic temples, though the idea 
of screen walls was employed at least 
once in the Empire in the case of the 
small temple of Rameses III at Kar- 
nak. ‘The new arrangement in no way 
detracts from the mystery of the 
sanctuary for the only light is admitted 
above the screen wall and the clear- 
story does not occur at Edfou or Den- 
derah. It is likewise noticeable at 
Edfou that the girdle wall stands close 
to the flanking walls and really forms 
a portion of the building instead of 
enclosing a large sacred precinct which 
contained dwellings of the priests and 
even of private citizens as was the case 
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Peristyle of Khons at Karnak. 


in the earlier temple structures. This 
emphasizes once more the importance 
of a unified plan in the buildings of the 
Ptolemies. 


VARIETY IN FORMS OF CAPITALS 


Among the most interesting contri- 
butions of Ptolemaic times are the 
capitals which show a marked freedom 
of invention. The motives are derived 
from natural plant forms, but neces- 
sarily highly conventionalized in the 
true Egyptian fashion. The significant 
fact is that they should deviate at all 
from the old lotus flower or papyrus 
types. All of the forms are not new. 
The palm capital was used in the Old 
Kingdom as is witnessed by the red 
granite one from Abusir in the Metro- 
politan Museum. The Hathor head 
capital appears in the temple of Queen 


Hatshepsut at Deir-el-Bahari, but 
many of the Ptolemaic capitals are 
highly elaborate in contrast to the 
simple forms of preceding periods. 

The facade of Edfou begun under 
Ptolemy III shows the simple palm leaf 
capital and a curious composite form 
used in alternation. At Esneh the 
exterior capitals are of the composite 
form, while inside the hypostyle types 
of still greater originality occur. Few 
of the capitals are identical. One new 
pattern of particular interest shows a 
conventionalized combination of the 
date palm leaf with bunches of dates 
which look curiously like grapes. Is it 
possible that this tendency toward 
greater elaboration in decorative mat- 
ters may be traced to the Ptolemies and 
their background of Hellenistic culture? 
Is it possible likewise that the plan of 
the temple, while still thoroughly Egyp- 
tian, may owe its more harmonious 
arrangement to Greek influence? It 
seems a logical conclusion, especially if 
for a moment we compare a Corinthian 
and a Ptolemaic composite capital. The 
Corinthian has acanthus leaves in 
rows, each successive row springing 
from the base of the capital but rising 
in alternation to .a higher level. The 
arrangement is similar in the composite 
capitals of Edfou or Esneh, but, 
whereas the acanthus leaves rise in a 
natural manner and turn over grace- 
fully at the top, the Egyptian capitals 
are stiff and heavy. Greek inspiration 
is cleverly disguised by the conven- 
tional treatment, but the result is 
satisfactory for thus the capitals are in 
keeping with Egyptian feeling and 
suitable for their purpose. 


EGYPTIAN TRADITION 
TURE 


By way of summary I may point out 
hat in matters of religion we find the 
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ALSO IN SCULP- 
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Greeks prone to accept the beliefs of 
their subjects, and that in architecture 
they conform closely to the age old plan 
in all essential features, so that it is only 
with difficulty that we may trace in the 
stiff composite capitals and in the unity 
of temple construction an intrusion of 
Greek thought. Had we time to 
observe the sculpture on these temple 
walls we should find no deviation in 
spirit or in conventions from the bas- 
reliefs of the Empire. In all these 
matters Egyptian traditions proved 
too strong to fall before the advance of 
Hellenic culture. The sculpture on the 
back of the Temple of Denderah is of 
particular interest since it shows in 
typical Egyptian postures the great 
queen, Cleopatra, and her son Caesar- 
ion. 


PTOLEMAIC COINAGE GREEK 


But what happened where there was 
no example to follow as for instance in 
the coinage system? ‘The coins of the 
Ptolemies were of good Greek type, 
made with great care and worthy 
specimens of Greek art. The explana- 
tion seems simple. Previous to the 
Ptolemies Egypt had possessed no 
developed coinage system of its own. 
There were a few Persian coins in 
circulation before Alexander, but the 
greater part of the country traded by 
barter as it had done for centuries. 
Hence in the matter of coinage there 
was no precedent and it is natural that 
the Ptolemies should have introduced 
the coin types with which they were 
familiar; namely the Greek. ‘These 
coins, too, were minted at Alexandria, a 
city Greek from its very foundation. 


EVEN THE ROMANS CONFORMED TO 
EGYPTIAN TYPE 


With the coming of the Romans in 
the time of Augustus we might expect 
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Columns of the Ramesseum, the Temple of the Dead 
at Thebes (across from Luxor). 


to find Egyptian buildings giving place 
to constructions of purely Roman form, 
since in all countries under Roman 
jurisdiction are to be found numerous 
testimonies to their engineering skill 
and architectural ability. While in 
southern Gaul they built amphithea- 
tres, aqueducts and triumphal arches, 
while in Syria splendid Hellenistic 
temples may be seen at Baalbek, 
Palmyra and Gerassa due to the 
Romans, in Egypt, whether temples 
were constructed by the Roman em- 
perors or merely restored they con- 
form strictly to Egyptian ideas until 
the time of Hadrian. Often the Ro- 
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man simply continued the building of 
existing temples as the Ptolemies had 
done before them, and in their turn 
the Roman emperors were carved on 
the walls in purely Egyptian postures. 


THE TEMPLE OF KALABSHEH 


In Nubia at Kalabsheh a new temple 
was built under Augustus. Breasted 
(Egypt through the Stereoscope, p. 
329) makes the statement that this 
temple is not of great historical inter- 
est. Possibly not if to be interesting 
it must show some new architectural 
contribution, but, to use a hackneyed 
expression, it all depends on the point 
of view. To me it is of the greatest 
significance since it shows the per- 
sistence of Egyptian architecture even 
under an emperor who was largely 
responsible for the Golden Age of 
Roman art, manifested in a strong 
revival of pure Greek forms. 

This temple of Kalabsheh, though 
in a rather ruinous state, shows clearly 
the true Egyptian plan; pylon, colon- 
naded court, portico of Ptolemaic type 
and sanctuary all enclosed by a girdle 
wall. On the outer wall of the sanc- 
tuary occur water spouts of the sort 
best studied at Edfou or Denderah. 
In fact there is nothing to suggest 
the Roman builder. 


KIOSK OF TRAJAN ON ISLAND OF PHILA 


On the Island of Phile is a small well 
known monument, the Kiosk of Trajan, 
or perhaps better known as Pharaoh’s 
Bed. ‘This unique building was prob- 
ably begun under Augustus and fin- 
ished in the reign of Trajan whose 
inscription appears upon it. It is a 
single cella surrounded by columns and 
in this arrangement we may possibly 
trace some classical influence, but 
between the columns occur screen 
walls such as were used in Ptolemaic 
temples. Moreover, the columns are 


purely Egyptian with composite cap- 
itals of great variety. On the curi- 
ously bare abacus blocks doubtless 
Hathor heads would have been carved 
had the small shrine ever reached com- 
pletion. 

To turn for a moment from archi- 
tecture to religion under the Romans, 
it is worthy of note that Titus during 
a visit to Egypt went so far in his 
sanction of the existing religion as to 
appear in state crowned with a dia- 
dem at the consecration of a new Apis 
bull at Memphis (Milne, History of 
Egypt under the Romans, p. 45). The 
recognition of local deities thus begun 
by Titus was continued by Domitian 
and the worship of Isis and Serapis 
spread even as far as Rome where 
temples were erected to these deities 
by Domitian. 


ROMAN EMPERORS IN 


TURES 


It is curious and not a little amusing 
to observe on temple walls in Egypt the 
Roman emperors in stiff Egyptian 
postures submitting to the religious 
ceremonies of the Pharaohs. If one 
looks first at an excellent relief on the 
hypostyle wall of the temple of Seti I 
at Abydos, where the king is being 
baptised with the water of life and 
compares this with a similar scene of 
Augustus in temple K at Philae the 
continuity of religious customs as well 
as of sculptural conventions will be 
apparent. The composition of both is 
equally well balanced. The king 
stands in the center with his hands at 
his sides, his head and feet in profile 
and his shoulders full front, while on 
either side Egyptian deities pour the 
water of life over his head from slender 
vases. Augustus, conforming to Egyp- 
tian manners of dress wears a short 
skirt, a broad circular necklace and 
false wig and beard. (see Milne, fig. 1, 
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EGYPTIAN POS- 
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p. 16.) Ona wall at Tentyra the ram- 
headed god, Khnum, is seen forming a 
diminutive nude figure of Augustus on 
a potter’s wheel, while another deity 
holds, before the image, the symbol 
of life. (Milne, fig. 4, p. 18) At the 
same place is a lively figure of Trajan 
dancing. He wears a long transparent 
skirt, the serpent head-dress and the 
false beard of the Empire kings. He 
stands on his right foot with the left leg 
raised, bent at the knee and crossed in 
front of his right leg in a position that 
only a contortionist could imitate. 
Though his legs and head are in profile 
his chest appears full front, a position 
which is entirely Egyptian and shows 
not the slightest evidence of classical 
influence. (Milne, fig. 39, p. 51). 

AN EGYPTO-ROMAN STYLE IN TEMPLE AT 

NAGAA 


I have already intimated that in the 
reign of Hadrian some buildings of the 
classical style were constructed. They 
did not, however, entirely supplant 
Egyptian architecture, but existed side 
by side with buildings conforming to 
older principles. The result of this 
juxtaposition was an Egypto-Roman 
style, achieved after a long period of 
Roman occupation. A temple atNagaa 
in the Sudan dating from the third 
century A. D. is an example of this 
combination. The building is small 
and has three entrances which are 
doubtless derived from the triple tri- 
umphal arch of the Romans. ‘The 
capitals are inspired by the Corinthian 
type, but are somewhat convention- 
alized aud above the doorway may be 
seen the sacred hawk found regularly 
beneath the cavetto moulding of temple 
doorways of Egypt. (Budge, Egyptian 
Sudan vol. I, p. 332, illustration). 
EGYPTO-ROMAN FEATURES IN OTHER 

ARTS 

In the other arts of Egypt as well, 

the same Egypto-Roman character- 
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istics are observable with the advent of 
Hadrian. The Roman settlers had long 
practiced the funeral customs of the 
Egyptians by mummifying the body 
and placing it in a mummy case, but 
now at Hawara in the Fayum the 
modelled face of plaster or of wood 
went out of style and the Romans, 
with their love of realism, inserted in 
the mummy case an actual portrait of 
the deceased person, executed in the 
encaustic method on wood or canvas. 
There is nothing Egyptian about these 
heads either in the facial type or in 
workmanship, but the use of the 
mummy case for burial is of course 
entirely Egyptian. 

The statue of a scribe, Horus, in the 
Cairo museum (No. 972) shows the 
combination of classical and Egyptian 
feeling. There is a suggestion of classi- 
cal influence in the handling of the 
drapery and in the features, but the 
proportions of the figure are not good. 

These examples should suffice to 
show the combination of Roman and 
Egyptian ideas. But though the com- 
pound style was finally achieved after 
several centuries of close contact with 
the classical world, the two elements 
were never satisfactorily fused unless 
we may consider the statue of Antinous 
a work of artistic value. 

It was inevitable that Egypt should 
have been affected eventually by her 
foreign rulers. The Egyptian civiliza- 
tion had grown up in complete isolation 
and on this depended its continuance. 
It was doomed to perish after coming 
into contact with Greek civilization, 
but the traditions of the land were so 
strong, the art had such overpowering 
vitality that for centuries after the last 
of the Pharaohs Egypt was able to 
impose on her conquerors her own 
ideas of religion and of art. 
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Figure heads of the sunken galley. Bardo Museum, Tunis. 


THE SUNKEN TREASURE GALLEY OF 
MAHDIA, TUNISIA 


By Count BYRON KHUN DE PROROK 


Co-Director of the Carthage Excavations, 1922-1923 


ERHAPS one of the most unique 
Pp archaeological discoveries of this 

century was made in the sea in 
1908, near Mahdia, Tunisia, a small 
Arabian town situated near the pro- 
montory of Africa between the ruin of 
the ancient Thapsus and Sullecthum. 
This same Thapsus is where on the 6th 
of April 46 B. C. Julius Caesar defeated 
Cato Varus and Juba. 

The discovery was made by some 
local sponge divers who reported hav- 
ing seen, at the bottom of the sea, “‘a 
quantity of cannon in the sand,” 
whilst others, in superstitious terror, 
pronounced them to be “sleeping 
giants.” ‘This strange news reached the 
ears of Mr. Alfred Merlin of the Service 


des Antiquites of Tunis, who had the 
divers make a more careful investiga- 
tion. The new report showed that the 
so-called cannon or “sleeping giants”’ 
were a large quantity of beautiful 
marble columns. Mr. Merlin pushed 
the investigation further and he found 
that the columns were lying on the 
deck of a sunken galley. This made 
him realize that these preliminary dis- 
coveries opened the way to a new and 
most important field of study. ‘The 
galley was located a quarter of a mile 
off the coast and at a depth of about one 
hundred and twenty feet. 

It was found that operations to 
thoroughly examine the wreck would 
prove difficult because of this depth and 
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Submarine 


200 B. C. Greek Statuette in Bronze. 
discovery off Carthage. Bardo Museum, Tunis. 


the strength of the submarine currents 
at this point. It required some time to 
find divers who would agree to under- 
take the work. In fact, at one time the 
ships were anchored above the sunken 
wreck and yet the men refused to go 
down. However, Mr. Merlin perse- 
verted and with the backing of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, and the generosity of 
two Americans, Mr. Hazen Hyde and 
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sudden squalls. 


the Duke of Loubat, he started on the 
great work of bringing back-to the 
world the contents of this sunken 
treasure galley. 

The first great difficulty was the re- 
moving of the columns, the “sleeping 
giants,’ that had been placed on the 
deck of the galley. It was the weight of 
these eighteen columns that probably 
caused the turning over and sinking of 
the ship. Slowly, one by one, these 


columns were attached with cables and 


raised out of their muddy bed and then 
began the delicate work of submarine 
excavation into the ship. For hours 
and days, in the hot sun, Mr. Merlin 
gazed into the depths of the sea, his ship 
being tossed about by the waves and 
His patience was at 
last rewarded by the first results and he 
saw approaching, through the trans- 
parent depths, the beautiful statues 
that are now the finest exhibit in the 
Musee Alouti, at the Bardo near Tunis. 

It was a thrilling moment, this re- 
covering after so many centuries of a 
mighty art treasure from the depths of 
the sea. The excitement amongst the 
crew was intense; they hoped that un- 
told treasure of gold might be brought 
up; but the work was very slow and 
difficult. Once again the divers went 
on strike. 

The depth was so great that the 
strain was often too intense and their 
nerves broke down. But the encourage- 
ment and promises of the leader kept 
the workers going. All during the 
summer months of 1908, Mr. Merlin 
gazed into the depths waiting and 
persevering while the scientists of 
France were anxiously awaiting further 
results of this wondrous discovery. It 
was soon apparent that the works of 
art being removed from the sea were 
of the finest period of Greek art and 
that the galley had been sunk on its 


Submarine treasure in the Bardo Museum, Tunis. 


return from Greece, probably in the 
first century before Christ, after the 
sacking of Athens by the Romans. 

The theory is that the galley was 
blown out of her course by’a storm and 
that a sudden gust of wind from the 
valley behind Mahdia, combined with 
the great weight of the columns on her 
deck, caused her to list badly and sink. 

Several of these beautiful works of 
art are signed by Boethus of Chalcedon, 
a sculptor of the second century B. C. 
Another is a marvelous bronze Eros 
believed to be a replica of the Eros of 
Praxiteles. Amongst the most curious 
bronzes recovered from the galley are a 
collection of grotesque dwarfs danc- 
ing and holding castanets in their 
hands. The two heads (on page 54) of 
extreme beauty were probably the 
figure heads of an ancient galley. 

The encrustation of some of the 
objects has been in some cases difficult 
to remove, but several of the examples, 
notably the statue of Eros holding a 


torch, has been scraped and remains 
practically intact. ‘Those imbedded in 
the mud have been remarkably pre- 
served, an example being the Aphro- 
dite, whose face is intact and of very 
high workmanship. 

Mr. Merlin is of the opinion that a 
great number of these art treasures still 
remain in the wreck and I am on a lec- 
ture tour of the United States, with 
moving picture films of the objects re- 
covered from this wreck, in an effort to 
raise enough funds for the continua- 
tion of these extraordinary archae- 
ological discoveries. The work has 
not been resumed since the outbreak of 
the great war and France has no hope 
of ever being able to finish the work 
herself. If successful in my effort here, 
I will keep the readers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY first informed of all 
new treasures removed from the bottom 
of the Mediterranean Sea, which truly 
are of the most unique and thrilling 
archaeological discoveries recorded. 
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Aphrodite 
Greek statue 300 B. C. found in treasure ship off 


Carthage. Bardo Museum, Tunis. 


Will not the recovery of these wondrous 
relics of Greek art have as much artistic 
interest as the tomb of a certain 
Pharaoh discovered lately in Egypt? 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will publish 
the results of the third season of 
archaeological researches, being under- 
taken in Carthage through the gen- 
erosity of certain Americans interested 
in the search of the ruins of the dead 
ieee ie. caiipaion of the present 


Carthage, Tunisia. 


year will include the opening, in March, 
of the new Memorial Museum ‘RE- 
NAULT-DE WALDECK,” in memory 
of these two scientists who died in the 
work of resurrecting Carthage. An 
Archaeological School is also in forma- 
tion at Carthage for researches in all 
North Africa. One of the most interest- 
ing excavations will be that of the 
foundations of the “Temple of Tanit,”’ 
(see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. XV, 


«January, 1923), the first Punic ruin 


ever found at Carthage. 


Greek Vase, 200 B. C. Bardo Museum, Tunis. 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CHINA 
UNIQUE AMONG THE MUSEUMS OF THE WORLD 
By Emma LOUISE CONANTZ 


EKING, because of its historic 
P and human interest, is one of the 
most fascinating cities of the 
world. Here one finds monuments of a 
civilization centuries old when Rome 
was still in its infancy. The Forbidden 


City, the walled city within the walled. 
Imperial City, may be called the heart 


of Peking. Here, since the days of the 
Mings the Emperors lived; here they 
maintained all the splendor of an 
Oriental Court; here they decided the 
destinies of millions of people. 

The Forbidden City, opened to the 
public, only after the days of the Revo- 
lution, still arouses in one a feeling akin 
to the awe and mystery with which it 
was so long regarded. ‘There is the 
dignity of silence in its seclusion shut 
out as it is from all the turmoil of the 
city. Here is a small world where so 
far as the eye can reach one can see 
nothing which is not typically Chinese. 
One is impressed by the wide expanses, 
by the great approaches with their 
wide flights of dragon steps which lead 
to the magnificent buildings, by the 
richness and warmth of the yellow 
tiled roofs and the harmonies of the 
blue and green colors beneath them. 
Surely the Chinese could have chosen 
no place more fitting than this for the 
location of their National Museum 
established under the Republic during 
the presidency of Yuan Shi Kai. 

An Art Museum is the mirror of the 
life of a people since it reflects all that 
is best and most beautiful in that 
people’s development. ‘There is per- 
haps no museum in the world which is 
so distinctly characteristic of a people 
as the National Museum of China for 


in it is represented all that fits into 
Chinese life and thought. The Art 
of China is founded upon that of no 
other nation and here we find much of 
her best creation. 

The museum is not only unique in its 
location, its historic interest, and its 
basic art but it is unusual in another 
respect. China can look the world in 
the face and say “These were not the 
spoils of war, these were not taken as 
loot or as reprisals from any nation, 
these are what we, in our own artistic 
past, have produced.’ ‘There is no- 
thing in the Museum gained even by 
the legitimate form of purchase. There 
are a very few examples of foreign art 
which have been received as gifts from 
Western powers, the most conspicuous 
being four splendid Gobelin tapestries 
sent by Louise XVI to the Emperor 
Chien Lung. 

The buildings themselves, going back 
to a far distant date, form a fit place 
for the art treasures of former times. 
The Museum of Paintings situated near 
the entrance to the Tung Hua Men, 
East Gate Glorious, formerly the 
Audience Hall for civil officials, is open 
only on special occasions such as New 
Year’s holidays, the month of Con- 
fucius’ birth, or for the reception of 
foreign potentates. ‘This part of the 
exhibit affords an excellent opportunity 
to study the art of the different dynas- 
ties particularly the Sung and theMing. 
Changes are made from time to time in 
the exhibit since there is not sufficient 
room to display at one time all the 
paintings. 

The Museum proper, formerly the 
Halls of Audience for military officials, 
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is situated near the Hei Hua Men, or 
West Gate Glorious. It is open at all 
times and is the one which awakens our 
greatest interest since here are the most 
valued and unusual treasures. ‘The 
first of the three halls contains Cloi- 
sonne. Many of the vases, incense 
burners and other small articles are 
artistic and beautiful in coloring. ‘The 
enormous bowls, dagobas, and pagodas 
seem designed to illustrate their great 
skill and patience in working out 
intricate designs. Some of the forms 
are grotesque and wanting in the sim- 
plicity of line so characteristic of the 
best Chinese Art. One can easily see 
that Cloisonné was not the field upon 
which they put their real thought and 
love. 

The large middle hall contains the 
main treasures of the Museum and 
arouses our greatest admiration. Near 
the entrance is the platform of an old 
throne. Here are some of the most 
beautiful bronzes and porcelains of the 
whole exhibit arranged on exquisitely 
carved tables and stools, rare old 
paintings forming a background. 

The collection of carved red lacquer 
mainly of the Chien Lung period, 
illustrates the skill and patience of the 
Chinese craftsman not only in the 
patience required for the lacquered 
surface but in the carving of the intri- 
cate designs. On the cabinets, tables, 
screens, and smaller objects are scenes 
none of which have seemed too intri- 
cate for the artist’s fancy. Though 
beautiful in execution there is a same- 
ness in color and the nearby porcela..is 
lure us more, for here there is almost 
an endless variety of color, shape, and 
design. 

One naturally expects to find in a 
museum in China the best of that art 
in which she has so excelled and in 
which the world recognizes her pri- 
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ority. Cooking utensils, tableware, 
wine and water pots, porcelain pillows, 
flower vases, incense boxes, seals, lamps 
ink pallets and various other objects 
show how largely the use of porcelain 
had entered into the life of the Chinese. 
A flower vase of thick porcelain and 
of a light mottled brown color is of 
particular interest for it is the oldest 
piece of porcelain now known in China. 
It belongs to the reign of Shih Tsung, 
A. D. 954-959, of the Later Chou 
Dynasty. It is to be regretted that 
there has not been sufficient space to 
arrange the splendid examples from 
the Ming, Yuan, and Sung Dynasties, 
showing their order of development, 
yet one has gained perhaps in having 
similar styles brought together. ‘The 
collection is rich in single colored vases 
belonging to the Kiang Hsi Period, 
that most brilliant stage of Ceramic 
Art. These monochromes, beautiful 
in line, perfect in technical finish, and 
of almost every conceivable color have 
aroused the enthusiasm of Western 
Nations and have never been success- 
fully imitated by them. There are 
many specimens of the greatly admired 
Kiang Hsi peach-blow class. 

As one looks upon the exquisite 
sang-de-boeuf of the Lang Yao vases 
nearby one is reminded of the legend 
connected with their production. In 
ancient days the Emperor had ordered 
a famous potter to make him some 
vases “red as blood.”’ Forty-nine 
times the potter attempted to fulfil 
the command but each time spent his 
strength and substance in vain. He 
resolved to make one more effort and 
for seven days and nights fed his 
furnace. On the eighth night he sent 
his weary comrades to rest telling them 
their success was assured. “If you 
find me not here at sunrise,” he said, 
“fear not to take forth the vases; for 
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Throne Room—Forbidden City. 


I know that the task will have been 
accomplished according to the com- 
mand of the August.” ‘That night he 
entered the furnace. When the work- 
men came the following morning they 
found the vases glowing with a perfect 
red the color of blood. ‘The life blood 
of the potter had been sacrificed for 
the work. 

In striking contrast to the purity of 
coloring in old celadon glazes are the 
vases in which the blue, green, yellow, 
red, and black are found in brilliant 
contrast. Many and elaborate are the 
examples from the Chien Lung Period 
when technique was at the highest and 
when objects were created for their 
difficulty of execution. 


The red lacquer throne chair of 
Chien Lung, the throne cushions made 
of wonderful old Kussu and of cloth 
solidly embroidered, gorgeously em- 
broidered robes, embellished with corals 
and pearls, saddle bags and blankets 
woven of silk and gold, pearl studded 
harness, sword hilts and various other 
objects enamelled and set with precious 
stones show the wealth and display of 
the Court in the days of China’s glory 
and cause one to feel that after all 
Marco Polo did not exaggerate in his 
glowing descriptions. 

some of our Western Museums con- 
tain priceless collections showing the 
progress made in recording human 
thought from clay and parchment to the 
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Pavilion near the Tung Hua Men—EKast Gate Glorious. 


the illuminated and printed page. 
Akin to this are the brush pots and 
brushes, writing slabs, ink and color 
tablets. These designated by artists 
and greatly treasured by connoisseurs 
form, in the eyes of the Chinese, one of 
the most aesthetic collections in the 
whole museum. One who has at all 
entered into an appreciation of the 
feeling of sacredness with which the 
Chinese regard the written character 
will linger with a feeling almost of 
reverence over these treasures. They 
bring one into closer touch with the old 
literary and artistic life; they fill one 
with greater appreciation of China’s 
splendid past. 
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Artificial fruits and flowers made of 
semi-precious stones, exquisitely carved 
and tinted ivories, artistically wrought 
bronze mirrors, all objects requiring 
delicate workmanship, in which the 
Chinese so excelled, are seen in great 
profusion. The collection of jades, 
including objects connected with the 
burial of the dead and the various other 
uses to which jade was put during the 
Han Dynasty are well represented. 
One longs to apply the delicate sense of 
touch to which the surface of the jade 
so strongly appeals. 

The third hall of the Museum con- 
tains the bronzes reputed to be the most 
wonderful collection in the world. 
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During the reign of the Emperor Chien 
Lung an illustrated catalog of the 
Imperial bronzes consisting of forty-two 
folio volumes was published. Additions 
have since been made to the collection. 
From an archaeological point of view 
they are certainly the most valuable 
part of the Museum since they furnish 
the best source for the study of Ancient 
Chinese Art. Bronze vessels were con- 
nected with her earliest national tra- 
ditions, being used, as they were, in all 
ceremonial observances connected with 
family and state. Not only did they 
form the prototypes for later periods, 
but many with their imperishable 
script give invaluable records dating 
from earliest antiquity. In this col- 
lection are bells, tripods, drums, dag- 
gers, staff heads, wine goblets, platters, 
lavers, incense burners, vases and 
musical gongs. There are bronzes of 
the Hsia, Shang, Chou, Ch’in and Han 
Dynasties, though those of the Shang, 
Chou and Han predominate. One 
notes the splendid quality of the Shang, 
the display of the Chou, and the Budd- 
hist influence in those of the Han. The 
geometrical and natural motives of 
decoration, and the Chinese love of 


nature are particularly seen in the 
primitive bronzes. Many are not of 
particular merit when taken out of their 
natural setting and when the purpose for 
which they were produced is not taken 
into consideration, facts which should 
be taken into account in the study of 
any art. Many are of surpassing 
beauty of line. The patina with its 
varying shades of blues, rose, malachite 
green and silver tones further enhances 
them. 

A large store house has been built 
for holding the Imperial treasures for 
which there is not sufficient room in the 
Museum. Even with this provision 
the exhibit is somewhat crowded. It 
is a matter of regret to those unfamiliar 
with the language that the descriptive 
cards are written only in Chinese. 
Notwithstanding this we can be most 
grateful that the Museum has been 
established and that the public can 
have the opportunity of seeing these 
Imperial treasures of so many centuries 
collected by the Manchus. Rich treas- 
ures are to be found here and one is 
abundantly repaid for long and careful 
study. 


Union Medical College-Compound, Pekin, China. 
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A FORGOTTEN CRAFT OF OLD HAWAII 


By ERNEST IRVING FREESE 


4| HE man wrapped a fish or two 
in 4 leaves and slung a net- 
bound calabash of poz across 
one bronzed and muscled 
shoulder. Of fish and poz he 
would have need, for his way 
led far up the backbone of the 
island, into the high places 
where food is not. Now, the 
night wind of the mountains is 
not the night wind of the 
jungle, for the higher wind 

would set aquiver the skin of 
him whose raiment was but the loin- 
girdle of the lowlands. This the man 
knew. Wherefore, the tapamoe that 
his dusky and buxom mate did fashion 
from waoke bark—he took that also. 
And so, with food and sleeping-robe, 
he quested forth. 

How long he journeyed? It mat- 
ters not. Time was nothing. But, at 
last, prospecting in or round about 
the lava-flow of this or that dead 
crater, he chanced upon a wieldy frag- 
ment of hard basaltic stone. Yet not 
only one, but as many more as the 
fingers of his hand. ‘These stones he 
bound securely in his fapa-moe and, 
burdened thus, sought his homeward 
way. Moreover, and more the bur- 
den, on his returning way he filled the 
emptied calabash with green kukut 
nuts and, yet again, its net with ferns. 
Much muscle and much patience had 
the man. So, heavily laden, and after 
many days, he finally returned to his 
home and mate. 

From the ground-out juices of nut 
and fern, he concocted a liquor into 
which were then placed his gathered 
fragments of volcanic stone. Yet not 
all the stones were immersed therein, 


& 
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for it was not meet that all be softened. 
No, not all, but only three. And these 
three the man let soak therein until his 
shadow did four times crawl between 
Hissteet 

Then did he remove the stones thus 
somewhat softened and, with the other 
and harder ones, chip them to their ap- 
pointed shapes; one, a chisel; another, 
an adz-head; and yet another, a larger 
adz-head. Hach of these he diligently 
ground to a cutting-edge on a water- 
worn stone from the seashore. Not 
alone one day, nor two days, but many 
days, did this chipping and grinding 
consume. How many? It matters not. 
Time was nothing. So, there came a 
day when the shaping, the sharpening, 
and the polishing were done. 

With the larger adz-head in hand 
the man searched out and cut a forking 
branch from the trunk of a haw tree. 
This branch he trimmed and cut to a 
suitable length and, to its splayed end, 
he firmly bound the adz-head with 
braided cocoanut-fibre lashings. In 
like manner, a handle was cut and 
lashed to the smaller adz-head. And 
his tools were finished. 

Now, journeying again, the man 
sought along the seashore for a kou 
tree of large and spreading growth. 
And this he found. Its girth was as 
much as the height of him, and half 
as much again. Yet, with his great 
adz of stone, he patiently hewed at this 
mighty trunk, days upon days, until 
at last it crashed to earth. But the 
end was not yet. This was but the 
beginning. For then did he of mighty 
muscle and mighty patience cut that 
fallen trunk into huge cylindrical blocks 
until no trunk was left. Time? Time 


“It seems incredible that those simple islanders, with naught but tools of stone, could have fashioned from 


blocks of wood such graceful and alluring shapes... 


was nothing. Days became many days. 
And many days became a moon. And 
not until then was the cutting finished. 
Whereupon the man trundled the 
heavy green bocks to a pool of fresh 
water and sunk them in its depths. 
And then he went his way, returning 
not until the moon had four times 
come to full. 

From out the pool, the man then 
heaved the largest block; a block four 
spans in depth and thrice four spans 
around. And this block he trundled to 
a cool and shady nook near his home. 
And there, with tools of stone guided 
solely by his eye and hand, he trans- 
formed that rude and solid block into 
the likeness of a wondrous bowl. Time? 
Time was nothing. Days went by. 
Moons went by. At last the wondrous 
wooden bowl was done—its polished 
shell but a thumb in thickness, and one 
span less than four in depth, and one 
one span less than thrice four spans 
around. 

Wondrous bowl? Nothing less. 

Think of the staggering array of in- 
struments, tools, and machinery that is 


”) 
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nowadays thought necessary to produce 
a wooden bowl. Not a wondrous 
wooden bowl: merely a wooden bowl. 
Think of our power-driven saws, lathes, 
drills and emery-wheels. Think of our 
keen-edged cutting-instruments; our 
knives, chisels and gouges. ‘Think of 
our railways, rivers, seasoning-kilns, 
calipers, micrometers, lead pencils. 
And think of our . glue! 

Then think of the primitive Hawaiian 
craftsman wielding his rude tools of 
stone with so marvelous a finesse as 
to achieve results in wood that are now- 
adays looked upon in envy and despair 
by the artisans of our machine-driven 
Age. In truth it seems incredible that 
those simple islanders, with such ex- 
ceedingly simple tools at their com- 
mand, could have fashioned from blocks 
of wood such graceful and alluring 
shapes. Without a doubt, wooden 
bowls are the most remarkable objects 
wrought by the old-time Hawaiians. 
They knew not the art of pottery. 
Wherefore they produced the wooden 
bowl. 
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These wooden bowls were the most 
cherished possessions of the old Hawai- 
ian household. ‘True enough, gourd 
calabashes and dishes of cocoanut shell 
were also quite common. But the 
wooden bowls, because of their superior 
durability and because of the loving 
labor bestowed upon them, were most 
highly prized. ‘They became family 
hetr-bowls, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation in the same manner 
as the looms of our forefathers. 

Then came the white man with his 
white-man ways and his white-man 
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machinery. He saw these wondrous 
bowls and appreciated their workman- 
ship and grace. And, forthwith, he 
tried to duplicate them in kiln-dried 
wood on his whirligig machinery. He 
failed. So, in the end, he bartered his 
wondrous tin dish pans for the wondrous 
wooden bowls of the credulous natives. 

The tin dish pans are no longer 
wondrous. ‘They are numerous and 
cheap. But the wondrous bowls have 
been gathered up, labeled, and de- 
posited in plate-glasss cases. For they 
have become rare and costly treasures. 


“cc 


. . . the wondrous wooden bowls have been gathered up, labeled and deposited in plate-glass cases. For 
they have become rare and costly treasures. ... In vain has the white man tried to duplicate them in 
glued-up kiln-dried wood on whirligig machinery. .. .” 


No longer does the patient Hawaiian water-seasoned blocks of wood. He 
lovingly and painstakingly fashion has quite forgotten how. 
those alluring and graceful shapes from 5 Angeles, Calif 
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GIZEH, EGypt 


On thy serene, unsmiling lips of stone 

The seal of an unbroken silence lies, 

Supreme as when thy great, wide-lidded eyes 
First looked on Egypt from thy granite throne. 
Thou art unchanged—though centuries have flown 

And thou hast seen earth’s empires fall and rise 

To fall again, thy mighty strength defies 
Time’s power to hurl it down to dust. Unknown 
Is he who wrought thee; thy stern mouth hath kept 

Its secrets, what-so-e’er they be, untold. 

And War and Death in batfled rage have swept 

Past thine unpitying features, grave and cold, 
While, inch by inch, the encroaching sands have crept 

Around thee where thou watchest, grim and old. 


Mak WALLACE MCCASTLINE. 
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EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE BY AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Under the Auspices of the Baltimore Museum of Art 
and the Peabody Institute Rinehart Fund 


By Grace H. TuRNBULL 


THAT most suggestive writer on 
mathematical philosophy, Cassius 


Keyser, defines art thus: ‘“‘Art, like © 


the other great enterprises of man, 
springs from our spirits’ coveting of 
worth that abides. Like theology, like 
philosophy, like jurisprudence, like 
natural science too, .. . and like mathe- 
matics, art is born of the universal 
passion for the dignity of things eternal. 
Her quest, like theirs, has been a search 
for invariants, for goods that are ever- 
lasting. .. . Such, I take it, is art’s con- 
tribution to our human release from the 
tyranny of change and the law of 
death.”’ 

Great words, but alas! when 
measured by their loftiness, how many 
so-called works of art deserve the 
name? However, during the recent ex- 
hibition of sculpture held in Baltimore 
under the auspices of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art and the Peabody In- 
stitute, those of us who paused before 
Daniel French’s “Lincoln” in Mt. 
Vernon Place could not but feel, despite 
the uncouthness of the gaunt figure in 
its unwieldy modern dress, in that 
bowed head and rugged face something 
of “the dignity of things eternal” and 
the “worth that abides’ has been 
caught up to work our release from the 
tyranny of change and death. 


“The color of the ground was in him, the red 
earth: ; 
The smack and tang of elemental things: 
The rectitude and patience of the cliff: 
The good will of the rain that loves all 
Paves @ y.) 
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One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen axe to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God.” 


All this perhaps we felt in the intensity 
of the searching eyes and the clenched 
hands. 

There was a certain largeness of con- 
ception too in Hans Schuler’s Adam 
and Eve: something of the immensity 
of man’s primal tragedy made itself 
felt. 

And in the placing of these and the 
other works under the open sky in the 
ample spaces of Mt. Vernon Place there 
was an essential rightness,—an almost 
Grecian fitness that made one sense a 
little wistfully how much of possible 
grace and dignity we have missed out 
of our material, machine-ridden days. 
The suggestion was too strong to be 
entirely lost: Why does not our pros- 
perity habitually find vent in more ex- 
pressions of this kind throughout the 
length and breadth of our land?) Why 
do not we more frequently invest the 
surplus that is ours in groups of marble 
or of bronze to permanently beautify 
our city squares? Henri Crenier’s 
bronze ‘Boy and Turtle,” poised so 
airily among the cat-tails of the foun- 
tain in Mt. Vernon Place certainly 
belonged by a natural right in just that 
spot, and Brenda Putnam’s little foun- 
tain figure, the child with the dolphin, 
was born to revel out-of-doors. 

Considered solely as a work of art, 
apart from sentiment and human ex- 
perience, John Gregory’s “ Philomela”’ 


“Memory.” By Daniel Chester French. 
Original in marble, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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By Daniel Chester French. 


“ LINCOLN.”’ 


took a foremost place among the statues 
shown in Mt. Vernon Place. ‘The fine 
balance and design of the quaint winged 
figure, its purely sculpturesque quality, 
and the archaic restraint in the treat- 


ment of details, invested it with an un-. 


deniable charm against its setting of 
dark cedars. 

Entering the old Garrett mansion 
which the Baltimore Museum of Art 
has made its temporary home, we 
found something of the same charm 
in Alvin Meyer’s “Girl with Frog,” a 
peculiarly lyrical little figure youth- 
fully poised on a circular base of 
antique design. Evelyn Longman’s 
lovely nude of a young girl, entitled 
“The Future,” though less sculpturally 
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conceived, breathed a refreshing purity. 
Great purity, too, combined with a 
mediaeval dignity and pathos, was 
expressed in the full-length figure of 
Joan of Arc, designed by Anna V. 
Hyatt for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York City, and well 
fitted by the austerity of the treat- 
ment for its ecclesiastical setting. 

In sharp contrast with the solemnity 
and prayerfulness of the Maid of 
Orleans was the audible laughter gath- 
ered up in such works as Edith Par- 
son’s irresistible “Baby Pan,’’ Ernest 
Haswell’s “Duck Baby,” and Laura 
Fraser’s “Baby Goat’’ which so per- 
fectly portrayed the inimitable foolish- 
ness of a kid’s first advances in the 
world. Very characterful too were 
Kathleen Wheeler’s group of “A Sleep- 
ing and a Dead Kid,” and Benjamin 
Kurtz’s “Duck.” 

Among the portraits, the head of a 
young boy by Henry Hering stood 
apart because of its quiet distinction 
of treatment, and the two heads by 
Grafly displayed the usual impecca- 
bility and character. An arresting 
head by Trygve Hammer of a woman 
of transcendental cast showed the hand 
of the genuine sculptor, as did his 
decorative ‘“Hawk’’ executed with 
masterly economy of means. 

It is impossible to say of just what 
ingredients true art consists—we can- 
not put our finger on the charm, and 
say, lo here, lo there! But standing 
before Jennewein’s little bronze of the 
dancing ‘Comedy,’ one experienced 
the unmistakable thrill that only true 
art can give. For art is and should be 
primarily a matter of thrills. Born of 
an emotion, and living on in the trans- 
mitting of that emotion, true art never 
dies, though means of expression 
change. I have said it is impossible 
to say in just what true art consists. 
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But Clive Bell sees “significant form” 
as the foundation of all genuine art, 
meaning by “significant form” form 
that conveys to us an emotion felt by 
its creator. In all true art of the past 
he finds three qualities: this sublimely 
impressive form, absence of technical 
swagger, absence of representation. 

Absence of representation! If we 
think over the works described above 
we shall see that it is precisely those 
most lacking in realistic representation 
that most nearly reached perfection as 
art. ‘Detail is the heart of realism, 
and the fatty degeneration of art.” 
“In a work of art nothing is relevant 
but what contributes to formal sig- 
nificance.” These simple assevera- 
tions supply us with a few canons by 
which we may learn to recognize true 
art in all its forms; and once that 
knowledge is ours, who can say to what 
Elysian fields of well-spent leisure, to 
what untold enjoyment and profit it 
will lead? 

And now, when one thinks of all 
that art might mean to the individual 
and to the community, how comes it 
that so few of our cities, large and 
small, make adequate provision for the 
feeding of this human need? The mu- 
seum of art is as necessary to the wel- 
fare of the community as the library or 
the concert hall, and while there is a 
dangerous tendency in our older art 
museums to become mausoleums of 
art, “conventicles of tradition,” there 
is one at least in the town of Santa Fé 
that sets before the public, in a series 
of more or less transient shows, the 


Darlington Memorial Fountain. By C. P. Jen- 
newein, Judiciary Square, Washington, D.., C. 


most vital native art of today, includ-. 


ing that of the American Indian. 

Let us hope that the new Baltimore 
Museum of Art will gather up the best 
traditions of the older institutions as 
well as what is most vital and invigor- 
ating in the new, and in the work it has 
so auspiciously begun receive the last- 
ing support and loyalty of every citizen 
great and small! 

Baltimore, Md. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Reopening of the Tomb of Tutankhamen. 


The London and New York Times syndicate has kept our readers fully informed of the 
reopening of the tomb of King Tutankhamen, of the gradual dismantling and removal of the 
four shrines in the mortuary chapel, and of the discovery of the sarcophagus intact, in which 
reposes the royal mummy. ‘The sarcophagus has not yet been opened. When this is done 
we shall doubtless have the culminating revelation of the most marvelous find in the long history 
of archaeological discovery. We reproduce two of the latest photographs taken in the tomb, 
one of Mr. Howard Carter engaged in packing one of the sentinel statues of the King, the other 
the first picture of the store-chamber leading out of the sepulchral hall. 


Excavations at Carthage 1n 1023. 


Count Byron Khun de Prorok, who has been engaged in excavations at Carthage for the 
past three seasons, is now lecturing in the United States on the results of his work during the 
spring of 1923. ‘The work consisted chiefly of the continuation of the excavations on the hillside 
of Junon first described in ART and ARCHAEOLOGY, January 1923. The most notable dis- 
covery was that of a beautiful hunting scene mosaic of the third century A. D. The mosaic, 
quite unique of its kind, was nearly in a perfect state of preservation. The scene depicts hunters, 
clothed in vivid colors, with nets and hounds, these latter being incased in armor as a protection 
against the boar’s tusks. ‘The mosaic has been carefully removed by Mr. Poinsot, Director 
of the Service des Antiquites, and mounted on cement and will be on exhibition at the Bardo 
Museum, Tunis, until the opening of the new museum at Carthage in the spring of 1924. ‘This 
mosaic, as well as several others discovered by Count de Prorok and his associates, will be all pre- 
served at Carthage, thanks to the generosity of certain Americans. It is also due to them that 
there will be a small but fully equipped museum safeguarding the objects discovered during 
the last fifteen years by the late M. Jules Renault, as well as the finds of the last few years. 
The most interesting researches made in 1923 were by means of aeroplane films taken above the 
ruins of Carthage and showing extensive submarine sea-walls. Lieut. Peletier Oisy piloted 
the aeroplane and the films were taken by Prince de Waldeck, who was killed on his return 
from Carthage in a motor accident. This unique documentation may have important results 
in the search for the Punic Ports. Count de Prorok will resume his excavations in March, the 
principal object in view being the determination of the site of Punic Carthage. 


The American Schools of Oriental Research. 


A unique educational, and, in the best sense, home mission, work has been going on for more 
than twenty years in Jerusalem and has now been extended to Mesopotamia. It is carried on 
by the American Schools of Oriental Research. The growth of this work has been gradual. 
The idea of establishing an American school of archaeological and Biblical study in Jerusalem 
to which graduates of colleges and universities and theological seminaries could go and study 
the Bible, and all connected with it, in the land that gave it birth, was first proposed by the late 
Professor Joseph Henry Thayer of Harvard University in his presidential address before the 
Society of Biblical Literature in December, 1895. The school was finally opened in the year 
1900. From the opening of the School in 1900 until the outbreak of the World War in 1914 
it had as its Director each year a professor from one of the supporting institutions. During 
this time it was directed by many prominent scholars, among whom were Professors Torrey 
and Bacon of Yale, Paton of Hartford, Lyon of Harvard, Harper of Chicago, Gottheil of Colum- 
bia, the late President Francis Brown of Union Theological Seminary, Professors Schmidt of 
Cornell, Robinson of McCormick Seminary, and Professors J. A. Montgomery and George A. 
Barton of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The breaking out of the Great War in 1914 interrupted the work of the School, and the 
management then offered the use of the building to the American Red Cross which accepted it 
and occupied it during the terrible years of the war. The School thus had a part in the works 
of mercy which became so necessary during that trying period. 

At the close of the war the management of the School decided that the time had come to 
send a permanent Director to Palestine and it chose to fill this post a young graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. W. F. Albright, who, for the last three years, has efficiently filled this 
position and is very enthusiastic in the study and teaching of all subjects connected with the 
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Bible and with the Holy Land. An annual professor is still sent each year from one of the 
supporting institutions to assist Dr. Albright in giving instruction and guidance to the students. 

In 1921 the Executive Committee of the School was incorporated as The American Schools 
of Oriental Research. They took the name ‘“‘Schools”’ in order that they might have the power 
to establish schools for the study of kindred subjects in centers other than Jerusalem. One 
such school was opened on the second of November, 1923, in the city of Bagdad. 

Professor Clay as the first Annual Professor in the School left America in July, passed 
through Palestine and Syria in September and October, crossing the desert to Bagdad, and 
cabled the news of the formal opening of the Bagdad School in November. ‘This note- 
worthy accomplishment adds another to the sisterhood of American Schools of Archaeology 
which had previously been established at Athens, Rome, Santa Fé and Jerusalem. 

The institutions and individuals supporting the schools in Jerusalem and Bagdad represent 
all shades of religious belief, including Roman Catholics and Jews. The Board of Trustees, 
consisting of fifteen, includes one Roman Catholic scholar and two Jews, as well as representa- 
tives of several Protestant denominations. 

American Academy in Rome. 


Teachers and graduate students in the classics, history, and related subjects are invited 
to attend the second Summer Session of the American Academy in Rome. 

The work will be conducted by Professor Grant Showerman of the Department of Classics 
in the University of Wisconsin, Fellow in the School of Classical Studies at Rome in 1898-1900, 
visiting student in 1912-1913 and 1921-1922, Annual Professor of the School of Classical Studies 
of the American Academy in Rome in 1922-1923, and Director of the first Summer Session in 
1923. 
‘The subjects of study will be: (1) the history of the City of Rome, (2) the monuments of 
ancient, early Christian, mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern Rome, (3) the life and letters of 
the classical period, (4) a limited number of sites outside of Rome. The whole will form a single 
unified and comprehensive course designed to give the student a thorough acquaintance with 
the city in its most important phases. 

The lectures will be given in the Academy building, before the monuments, and at the sites. 
Library, museum and mail privileges of the Academy will be open to the students. Residence 
will be obtainable in the vicinity and living rates may be calculated at about $1:50a day. ‘Total 
expenses, including voyage and Academy fee of $50, may be estimated at somewhat less than $500. 

Those who are interested should write Director Grant Showerman, 410 North Butler Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin, who will send them further information early in 1924. 


America’s Unknown Scientist: 600 B. C. 


We have our monument to the Unknown American Soldier, who gave his life for his country 
in the great war. Some day we may stand reverently before a monument to the Unknown 
American Scientist, who devoted his life to the advancement of knowledge, whose name—like 
that of the warrior who sleeps in Arlington Cemetery—is, and will probably remain forever, un- 
known. 

The Unknown American Scientist lived on the American Continent hundreds of years 
before the birth of Christ. His was one of the greatest of human minds. In a splendid city 
which today is nothing but a sorry heap of ruins, in a land of culture and wealth which today 
is a well-nigh uninhabited tangle of parched plains and dense jungle, he used to stand, deep in 
thought, observing the sun and the moon and the stars. In a golden past of pulsating life and 
achievement which has given place to a present of ignorance and apathy, he used to make abstruse 
mathematical calculations, seek to solve seemingly hopeless riddles, just as Thales, first of Greek 
scientists, was seeking to do, unknown to the great American, across the ocean, thousands of 
miles away. Long before the day of Archimedes and Euclid, the Unknown American Scientist 
worked out a system for measuring time which—according to the man who has made the most 
recent study of it and the most remarkable discoveries concerning it—is more accurate than any 
system ever evolved in the whole course of the world’s history. 

In childhood’s day our elders used to teach us to chant: 

In fourteen-hundred-and-ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue 
To find a home for me and you. 
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That was how they got us to memorize what was, for all practical purposes, the earliest date 
in the history of the American Continent. Later some of us delved into the history of Mexico 
and Peru before the Spanish conquest of those lands and learned that research had established 
historical dates preceding the date of Columbus’s landfall by something like fifteen centuries, 
thus taking American history back to about the beginning of the Christian era. 

It has remained for an American investigator to project that history still further back. 
After working for years along approved scientific lines, which led him into mazes of research far 
too complicated for the helpless lay mind to untangle, Dr. Herbert J. Spinden of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University now comes forward with the startling statement that he has 
established a date in the history of the oe Continent more than six centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

This earliest American historical nate is August 6, 613 B. C. Dr. Spinden also announces 
another—December Io, 580 B. C.—which, he declares, is the next earliest American date. Having 
been led by his investigations to those remote days, Dr. Spinden ran across unmistakable signs 
that, back there in the seventh century before Christ, a man was living here upon our American 
Continent who was one of the greatest of thinkers, worthy of ranking with Buddha and Zoroaster. 
Dr. Spinden had stumbled, in other words, into the awesome presence of the Unknown American 
Scientist. T. R. YBARRA IN NEW YorK TIMES MAGAZINE. 


The National Gallery of Art. 


A National Gallery of Art, housed in an adequate building in Washington, is the objective 
of a nation-wide campaign launched by the American Federation of Arts, with 350 chapters 
located in all parts of the country. 

Two steps have been taken toward obtaining such a building, it is pointed out. ‘The first 
was the passage of an act by Congress which set aside a site —on ground already owned by 
the government—for the desired building. Under this act the gallery building is to be located 
in the Mall, near the other buildings of the Smithsonian Institution, which is the custodian of 
the National Gallery of Art. 

The second step, taken within the month, was the decision of the National Gallery Com- 
mission, appointed by the board of regents of the Smithsonian Institution, to organize and 
promote the work of the National Gallery, to obtain architects’ plans for a National Gallery 
building. At the annual meeting of the commission here December 11, it was announced that 
$10,000 had been privately subscribed to pay for these plans. 

In the legislation enacted by Congress providing a site for the National Gallery building, 
the regents of the Smithsonian Institution were authorized to prepare preliminary plans for a 
“suitable fireproof building with granite fronts for the National Gallery of Art.’ But the legis- 
lation also provided that the building was to be erected ‘‘when funds from gifts or bequests are 
in the possession of the said regents.”’ 

Those behind the campaign for a building point out that ‘‘ Washington is destined to become 
a great educational, as well as governmental, center. In fact, its educational facilities, includ- 
ing the scientific research bureaus of the government and the Library of Congress, are already 
great, but without a national gallery of art it would be incomplete. Such a collection and 
setting as is found in the National Gallery in London, in the Louvre in Paris, is the demand, and 
a demand that Congress will accede to when it is made to understand that millions of Americans 
are interested in such an institution for their National Capital.” 


Percentage of Attendance at Art Museums Compared to Populauon. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Tomb of Tutankhamen, Discovered by 
the Late Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter. 
By Howard Carter and A. C. Mace, with 1o4 
Illustrations from Photographs by Harry Burton. 
New York : George A. Doran Company. 


Howard Carter’s own authoritative account 
of the famous discovery of King Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb in the Valley of the Kings has 
appeared while our Egyptian Number is going 
through the press, and we are glad to bring 
it to the attention of our readers as the most 
thrilling book that we have thus far in the 
field of Egyptology. It holds the reader’s 
attention from cover to cover and fills him 
with awe and wonder as the story progresses. 
After reading Professor Breasted’s absorbing 
narration of his own experiences in the Tomb 
(pp. I-17), it is gratifying to turn to this 
volume and follow Howard Carter’s footsteps 
as he unfolds the various stages of the dis- 
covery. Six full season’s work had ended in 
disappointments. ‘‘We had about made up 
our minds that we were beaten and were pre- 
paring to leave the Valley; and then hardly 
had we set hoe to the ground in our last 
' despairing effort (November 4, 1922) than 
we made a discovery that far exceeded our 
wildest dreams.”’ 

An introductory sketch of the adventurous life 
of the late Lord Carnarvon by Lady Burgh- 
clere, a biographical account of Tutankh- 
amen and his Queen, a history of the Valley 


of the Kings’ Tombs, the Story of the Finding ~ 


of the Tomb, the Survey and Clearing of 
the Antechamber, the Work in the Labora- 
tory, and the Opening of the Sealed Doors— 
these are the chapters that tell in dramatic, 
soul-stirring words the most marvelous tale 
in the history of archaeological discovery. 
An appendix giving a description of the 
objects found, and the more than one hundred 
illustrations from Harry Burton’s photographs 
complete this comprehensive treatment of 
the episode. We are told in the preface that 
this narrative is merely preliminary. Let us 
hope that a similar volume appearing in the 
fall will tell of this season’s work in the sepul- 
chral chamber—the removal of the four 
shrines, the opening of the sarcophagus yet 
to take place and the culminating revelations 
when the royal mummy itself.is made the 
object of study. ‘The final record of a purely 
scientific nature, which cannot be adequately 
made until the investigation of the tomb and its 
wealth of material has been completed, will fol- 
low in due course.—MITCHELL CARROLL. 
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Renascence Tombs of Rome. The Sculp- 
tured Tombs of the Fifteenth Century in Rome. 
By Gerald S. Davies, Master of Charterhouse. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Company. 


This book with its 87 excellent illustrations 

serves well the purpose which its author claims 
for it; namely a presentation in a chronological 
way of Renascence tombs of Rome which has 
not been done in English. His further con- 
tention is also true, that although his material, 
and more, has appeared in other languages, 
it was scattered material and therefore wholly 
unavailable to the general reader. 
- To the reader who does not know the styles 
of sepulchral architecture, the splendid, often 
grandiose, tombs of the Renascence seem 
wonderful because they seem unique. But 
they are wonderful rather because of the 
element of certain novelties in combinations. 
The sarcophagus, both with and without the 
deceased in model upon its lid, the sepulchral 
altar with decoration and inscription, the 
great architectural grave monuments which 
lined both sides of the Greek and Roman 
roads, all these were known. 

The excellent descriptions of the tombs by 
Mr. Davies could perhaps have been en- 
hanced by comparisons with some of the 
classic monuments. It would have been inter- 
esting to have a comment on the difference in 
motif of the figures on either side the door on 
the tombs in S. Agostino Cloister of Con- 
stantia and Jacopo Ammanati (opp. p. 116) 
from those with hands on the rings of the 
doors on the tomb altar of C. Clodius Primi- 
tivus in the Vatican (W. Altmann, Die Koemis- 
chen Grabaltaere der Kaiserzeit, fig. 85). 

Many altars of the statuary type in the 
Lateran and in the Ny-Carlsberg Museums 
(Altmann, fig. 158, 163, 166) are very remi- 
niscent of such tombs as those Antonio e 
Pietro Pallaivolo in S. Pietro in Vincoli (fig. 
48); comparisons of the use in both periods of 
many of the same decorations, and comment 
upon the use in each period of many entirely 
unused in the other, might have led to inter- 
esting speculation. The old similarity of the 
double candelabra-like reliefs on either side of 
the Giovanni de Coca tomb in Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva (fig. 66) to Pompeian wall 
painting design, and the exactness on the 
same Renascence tomb with which double 
pairs of crossed cornucopia match certain 
folding curule chairs, is startling. 

R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 

New York University. 
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The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighiert. A 
Line-for-Line Translation in the Rime-Form 
of the Original. By Melville Best Anderson. 
Vonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. : World Book Com- 
pany. xiv + 445 pages. 

The way of the translator is hard—especially 
when he undertakes to render in the rime-form 
of the original the work of one of the greatest 
poets of all time. This is the first complete 
translation in terza rima of the whole of the 
Divina Commedia. It is true that Byron, 
Rossetti, and Leigh Hunt have given us 
versions in the difficult triple rime of the 
famous episode of Paolo and Francesco da 
Rimini, that Byron wrote a poem in four 
cantos (‘‘The Prophecy of Dante’’) in terza 
rima, and that Professor Grandgent has 
rendered in the same verse-form certain pas- 
sages from the Divine Comedy; it is also true, 
however, that T. W. Parsons, who began a 
translation in ferza rima, abandoned Dante’s 
typical form for the quatrain, remarking that 
the former was ‘‘foreign to our language,’ 
and—even in Byron’s hand—“ ‘The stretchéd 
Metre. Ol seat. nti ie = SOtrera tg melt eene) x 
Anderson persisted in his undertaking in the 
face of recognized difficulties and despite the 
opinion of Charles Eliot Norton, who “very 
strongly, though very kindly”’ advised against 
it, is evidence of the possession of some of 
Dante’s own qualities; and if further proof 
were needed, it would be provided by the 
genuine poetic gifts displayed throughout the 
work in which the translator rises at times to 
real lyric heights. 

Dr. Anderson, a professor emeritus of 
Leland Stanford University, was engaged in 
his task for twenty-one years—still another 
evidence of Dantesque characteristics—and 
the undertaking was completed, fortunately, 
in time to take its place among the rather 
imposing list of works on Dante published or 
completed in the Dante Sexcentenary year 
of 1921. The publishers, with commendable 
disregard of commercialism, have given the 
volume a most dignified and attractive dress; it 
is a noteworthy example of the bookmaker’s art. 

Dante was simple and direct in expression, 
no matter how profound his thought. ‘That 
Dr. Anderson has succeeded in rendering so 
faithfully and so smoothly the mighty work 
of the greatest intellect of all human history 
may well be a source of pride to the world of 
American scholarship and American belles- 
lettres. Anderson well deserves his place 
beside Cary, and Longfellow, and Norton on 
our shelves and in our hearts. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. 

George Washington University. 


Early American Portrait Draughtsman tn 
Crayons. By Theodore Bolton. New York: 
Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 1923. 


There seems to be within recent years an 
unusually keen interest in early American 
affairs, history, Art and Architecture, early 
American silver, furniture, wall-paper, artists 
and engravers. People are discovering new 
and fascinating things about us never known 
before, except in the most superficial way. 

In this book by Mr. Bolton, there surely 
are discoveries that reveal a phase of American 
Art that is beautiful and rare. The author 
describes the difference between the crayon 
drawings and the pastel portraits, the latter 
having a great vogue in France during the 
18th Century. 

In this country portraits in oil and miniature 
were more popular. John Singleton Copley 
and Joseph Blackburn were the first to use 
pastel. Then came the black crayon portraits 
and a number of well-known artists who did 
fine work in this medium are listed. 

One of the most interesting and picturesque, 
a Frenchman really, who came to this country 
about 1796, is Charles Balthazer Julien Saint- 
Memin. His portrait drawings became the 
fashion and he did about seven hundred and 
sixty of the most distinguished men_ and 
women of New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Georgetown, Norfolk, Richmond and Charles- 
ton. He made finished portraits and then 
reduced them to a disc of copper about two 
inches in diameter, which were then engraved. 
His charges were $33 for the original drawing, 
the plate and a dozen proofs. Much less than 
is now charged for a similar number of photo- 
graphs! ‘The pictures are almost all in profile. 

His portrait of Richard Dobbs Spaight is 
reproduced in the book. It belongs to the Art 
collection of Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 
Also, as a frontispiece, is a charming portrait 
of Mrs. John Cox, a delicate, beautiful drawing, 
portraying remarkable spirit and life. A very 
exquisite, almost miniature pencil portrait is 
that of General Anthony Wayne, by John 
Trumbull, in the collection of Charles A. 
Munn. 

In order to find many of these rare portraits, 
Mr. Bolton has been in correspondence with 
private owners and galleries and the com- 
pilation shows patient and intelligent research 
and he has added much valuable information 
to the very inadequate books on the subject. 

Brief biographies of the artists, one hundred 
and fifteen of them are given, with a list of 
their crayon and pastel portraits and the 
ownership of each. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 
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A Classical Technology. Edited from Codex 
Lucensis, 490. By John M. Burnam. Pp. 
170. Richard G. Badger : The Gorham Press. 
Boston. 


This is a very interesting little book for the 
learned world. The Codex contained an 
ancient classical set of recipes dealing with 
colors, inks, varnishes, cements, alloys, and 
compounds. 

Employees learned their trades by observa- 
tion and from conversation and directions. 
The master often jotted down directions which 
were copied in rather more careless fashion 
than the rough notes themselves. 

Such a text as the one alluded to originated 
in Alexandria about 300 A. D., and was thence 
caried to Northern Italy. Here it was 
translated from the everyday Greek into Low 
Latin. In some way it got to Spain in the 
eighth century, where it was transcribed in 
Spanish cursive writing. It also acquired 
Arabic supplements in Spain. This text was 
then badly transcribed, partly by an Italian, 
and partly by Muratori, a Spaniard. It dates 
in the final form somewhere about the latter 
part of the eighth century A. D. 

This book contains the text and a good 
English translation, but furnishes much more 
than appears at first glance. 

R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 


Vincent Van Gogh: A Biographical Study. 
By Julius Meier-Graefe (translated by John 
Holroyd Reece). Two volumes, with One Hun- 
dred and Ten Illustrations. London and Boston: 
The Medici Society, 1922. $15.00. 


It is never too late to write about a book 
like this. It is so good of its kind that in 
years to come it will cause much more writing 
—bringing out this or that aspect of its sub- 
ject, of the book itself, even of the author of 
the book. For this is that rarest of things, a 
permanently valuable biography. 

It is permanently valuable because it expli- 
cates, as Charles Lamb would say, a human 
soul. The very debateable question of the 
relative rank of Van Gogh’s painting in the 
general history of art cannot affect the quality 
of this book. It is of no consequence whether 
one believes those paintings to be important 
or unimportant, good or bad. Meier-Graefe’s 
book is not a conventional essay in criticism, 
not primarily an attempt to “‘place’’ an artist 
in relation to other artists. The one passage 
in which this sort of thing is emphasized 
(vol. I, pp. 120-124) is a blemish upon the 
book’s literary art, an interruption to its 
swift narrative flow. The importance of the 
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volume consists not in its account of Van Gogh’s 
attempts to paint but in its revealment of his 
mentality. Not often are we granted so 
penetrating an insight into a human soul of any 
sort, and very rarely into one dwelling on the 
borderland that divides the more crazy of us 
from the less crazy. The uncommon excel- 
lence of Meier-Graefe’s story lies in the con- 
vincing way in which our common humanity 
is brought home to us. It is not a story of a 
personality so different from us that we cannot 
understand him. Van Gogh is a strange 
enough being, to be sure, but he is made real 
to us. We follow every turn and twist of his 
developing mind, feel with this intense and 
passionate creature in his pathetically inef- 
fective gropings after human contacts, enter 
into his heart and see the world through his 
eyes. 

When the drama is over, and we are recalled 
to our own shelves and our own lives, it is 
a return from that most adventurous of all 
journeys, which is into another man’s mind. 
We are full of high thoughts of the strange 
and tragic beauty of human destiny. 

The volume is issued in the usual artistic and 
artistic manner that characterizes the publica- 
tions of the Medici Society. | 
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Painter and Space: The Third Dimension 
in Graphic Art. By Howard Russell Butler. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923. 


The title just given denotes only a part, 
though the larger part, of the contents of this 
book; it also contains a detailed description of 
an ingenious scheme of mathematical notation 
for color values in sketching and an account 
of the author’s experiences in painting a solar 
eclipse. In treating of the means of render- 
ing the third dimension, Mr. Butler attempts 
no elaborate exposition of geometrical per- 
spective, which has already been made so 
familiar by a hundred books, but puts pro- 
portionately greater emphasis on binocular and 
atmospheric perspective. He says in his 
preface that a knowledge of what this book 
expounds can not hurt any painter; he might 
have gone further and claimed that every 
painter worth his salt should be familiar with 
the facts which it sets forth. True, they con- 
stitute no more than part of the mechanics of 
the sort of painting that exalts optical accuracy 
as its ideal. But even when a painter has 
another conception of his art than visual 
accuracy, he must still have mastered its 
principles in order to do intelligently what 
he wants to do. And for those in agreement 
with the author about the function of painting 
his book may well be indispensable. 
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DETROIT, THE CITY OF ROMANCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By CHARLES Moore, 


Chatrman, The National Commissian of Fine Arts. 


ETROIT is an old city, as American cities go. In point of time as well as 
D of population it comes next to Philadelphia. No city has a more romantic 
past. The region was discovered and its beauties made known to the 
world by the voyage of LaSalle, Tonti and Hennepin, in 1679, when they voyaged 
in the Griffin, the first merchant vessel on the Great Lakes. It was Saint 
Clara’s Day when they entered the beautiful lake which has ever since borne her 
name, thus giving to Detroit a patron saint corresponding to Saint Genevieve, 
who watches over Paris. 

In 1701, under a grant from Louis XIV, Cadillac founded a city. Shortly 
afterward came Madam Cadillac and Madam Tonti; and with their advent 
family life began in the great Northwest. Indeed it was the bravery and per- 
sistence of Madam Cadillac that saved the town when the enemies of her husband 
did their best to destroy it. 

Through a half century of vicissitudes Detroit continued to be the leading 
French fur-trade post in the Northwest. After Wolfe’s victory on the Plains of 
Abraham, Detroit was surrendered to the English, and the French officials 
retired to the Illinois country. During the supreme test between civilization 
and barbarism, as represented in the Pontiac War of 1763, Detroit alone stood 
out against Pontiac, the ablest Indian leader this country has ever known. 

These three themes, Discovery, Civilization, and Preservation, Mr. Gari 
Melchers has used for his decorations in Cass Gilbert’s new Public Library, a 
building which in itself represents the new spirit of Detroit. 

The Revolutionary War found and left Detroit the leading British post in the 
Northwest, but in the Treaty of Peace Benjamin Franklin drew the line of 
freedom through the Great Lakes and their connecting waters, and in 1793 
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General Anthony Wayne’s victory over the Indians, at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, paved the way for Jay’s Treaty and final surrender of the Northwest 
posts by England in 1796. 

The French founders of Detroit are recalled by many family names that still 
persist in the Detroit City Directory. With the disappearance of the fur-trade 
and the growth in population of the western country, a generation of lumbermen 
trained in the forests of Maine and along the banks of the Merrimac in New 
Hampshire came into Michigan. ‘The pine forests of Michigan yielded the wealth 
which built up Detroit. From these forests came the lumber which reconstructed 
the city of Chicago after the great fire. 

The lumbermen in turn were succeeded by the great car-builders who for 
several decades dominated the industries of the city. The car-builders in turn 
were succeeded by what has been slightingly termed “the gasoline aristocracy.”’ 
Today Detroit manufactures every type of automobiles from the sturdy world- 
ruling Ford, through the reliable middle-grade car, to the luxurious individualistic 
Packard. 

The old Indian town of Detroit was wiped out by the fire of 1805, which was 
coincident. with the establishment of the United States government in the 
Territory of Michigan. One of the new rulers had his legislative apprenticeship 
in the seat of government at Washington and was acquainted with L’ Enfant and 
his great plan for the National Capital. On the L’Enfant Plan of Washington, 
Judge Woodward based the new plan of the city of Detroit, with its focal points 
and its radiating avenues. Until the beginning of the present century, Detroit 
was essentially a city of three streets, along which trades held the center, as 
Woodward and Jefferson Avenues and Fort Street extended they were lined 
with imposing residences surrounded by lawns and gardens. 

The unprecedented growth of the city of late years has wiped out these tree- 
lined avenues and today the city is in that transition stage when “the largest 
office-building in the world,” rises from a “blighted district.” This is but a 
transitory stage in the development of the city. 

Nothing can destroy the majestic river, in which Belle Isle, one of the three 
great island parks of the world, is set like a gem. Some day, sooner or later, the 
whole river from Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie will be treated as a water-park, and 
those islands which have not as yet come into public occupation will be reclaimed. 

Enough has been said to indicate clearly that Detroit has a galaxy of heroes,— 
romantic, picturesque, and capable of furnishing subjects of national importance 
to the painter and the sculptor. No city has larger possibilities and no city has 
greater wealth with which to realize those possibilities. 

The growth of civic consciousness in Detroit has not been rapid. Its founders 
and builders have rarely been philanthropists. The James Scott fountain, now be- 
ing executed by Cass Gilbert at the foot of Belle Isle at a cost of half a million 
dollars, marks the largest gift ever made for civic improvement. Shrady’s statue 
of General Alpheus Williams, Weinman’s statue of General Macomb, and the 
Alger Memorial by Daniel Chester French and Henry Bacon, are the outstanding 
works of out-of-door art in the city. Much, however, has been done through the 
community spirit. The purchase by a group of citizens of a site for an Art 
Museum in the very center of the city was followed by the location of the Public 
Library in such fashion as to create a center of Arts and Letters. 
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New Public Library—Just opened. One of the most magnificent libraries in the country. 
Architect. 


THE LIBRARY 


By W. -FRANCKLYN ParIs 


Cass Gilbert, 


“Un vaste et tendre apaisement’’— Verlaine. 


N an age given over to Utilitarian- 
| ism, when the popular idea of ‘‘Effi- 

' ciency’ consists in filling every hour 
of the day with occupation that will 
yield “results,” and when “results”’ 
mean only effects collectible at the 
bank, it is both a joy and an encour- 
agement to behold such a center of 
commercialism asis Detroit turning long 
enough from the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles to buy hyacinths for its soul. 

The City of the Straits has just ex- 
pended several millions in the erection 
of a commercially non-productive 
building—a public library—and as a 
reward for this sacrifice on the altar 
of intellectualism and art, the Fates, 
in cooperation with one man, have 
given Detroit a library that surpasses 
in beauty and fragrance all the hya- 
cinths of this character ever grown in 
the municipal gardens of this land of 
Positivism and Pelf. 
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This is not giving faint praise, for 
there is a certain routine excellence 
about the best of our public libraries— 
an assurance that time honored effects 
will be duly made, a precision entirely 
safe and correct—but the Detroit li- 
brary has what a majority of the others 
lack. It has a soul. 

Feelingless or prosaic art is, prop- 
erly speaking, not fine art at all, and 
if ‘stone walls do not a prison make,’ 
neither can they make a library, or a 
church. At most, they will make a 
warehouse for books, or a shelter for 
worshippers. Before you can breathe 
life into such an edifice, you must mix 
a little of your own emotion with the 
mortar, and this the architect of the 
Detroit library has done. 

When you learn that this architect 
is Cass Gilbert, own brother to Bra- 
mante and Mi§chelangelo and _ first 
cousin to Brunelleschi and Palladio, 


The Public Library.’ Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
Entrance Hall, showing ceiling decoration by W. F. Paris & F. J. Wiley, New York. 
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you marvel less at the harmony and 
grace, the joy and beauty that radiate 
from the Italian Renaissance edifice 
with which he has endowed the auto- 
mobile city. Mr. Gilbert is our lead- 
ing architect, but what mortal is there 
who can go on indefinitely doing great 
and glorious works and have each suc- 
ceeding one better than that which 
preceded it? 

Mr. Gilbert has other libraries to his 
credit, the New Haven Public Library 
and the St. Louis Public Library, and 
like everything that he does, they pos- 
sess character and great beauty, but 
this latest creation shows that the 
Muses smile on him with increasing 
favor and that his leadership is in no 
danger of being usurped. 

Mr. Gilbert himself does not speak 
of his achievements. ‘The true artist 
is timid about his work and it embar- 
rasses him to be asked to discuss it. 
It is only when this or that full-fledged 
goose has produced his goose-egg that 
cackling and strutting are in evidence. 

Mr. Gilbert will tell you about 
libraries in general, but he will tell you 
nothing about /zs libraries. He be- 
lieves that a library is not only a re- 
pository for books, but a symbol of the 
cultural life of the community. He 
believes that it should be housed in a 
building notable for its architectural 
expression and evocative of thought 
_and perfect rythm. “It would be as 
improper,” he will tell you, “to house 
a library in a building that was ‘llit- 
erate’ in its architecture, as to fill it 
with books written in an illiterate 
manner. A library should create an 
environment of scholarship and refine- 
ment; it fails of its purpose as an 
educative factor if it is other than a 
beautiful building.”’ 

The Detroit Public Library is a 
beautiful building. 
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The site provided for it along Wood- 
ward Avenue, the city’s main thorough- 
fare, was ample enough to permit an 
approach of terraces and the setting 
back of the edifice far enough from the 
street to allow an ensemble view from 
the proper distance. The building is 
almost square (196 ft. by 219 ft.) and 
rises to a height of sixty feet, a “vaste 
et tendre apaisement’’ in white marble 
with a cornice crowned by a cheneau 
of néo-grec type executed in terra 
cotta of old ivory tone, backed with 
gold. 

The style is early Italian Renaissance 
of the period of Sangallo and Peruzzi, 
of Brunelleschi and Sansovino,. when 
sentiment was not considered a weak- 
ness and skill of execution went hand 
in hand with elevation of thought. 

When Mr. Gilbert was invited to 
submit a design for the Detroit library 
he readily solved the problem of hori- 
zontal divisions, distribution of masses 
and the relativity and proportions of 
the various floors and rooms, but his 
inward eye viewed the facade vaguely 
and. he set off for Italy to revive his 
memories of the Villa Papa Julio, the 
Villa Madama, the Farnesina Palace, 
the Loggia of Rafaelle, the Cancel- 
leria and the other flowers of architec- 
ture of that golden era scattered over 
the peninsula from Florence to Rome 
and from Venice to Siena. 

The characteristic of right perform- 
ance is a certain spontaneity, an un- 
consciousness. Having the eye to see, 
the heart to feel, the artist must yet 
have the hand to draw and the voice 
to sing. Mr. Gilbert is well endowed 
with both hand and voice and his work 
is never lacking in personality. Of no 
living architect can it be said more 
truly that he creates and does not 
merely manufacture. Heis big enough 
however to acknowledge his indebted- 
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ness to the torch bearers of the past and 
to sit at the feet of Rafaelle Sanzio and 
Michelangelo Bttonarroti. 

To say therefore that the Detroit 
Public Library, without being in the 
least fashioned after the Vatican, or 
the villa Chigi, or San Lorenzo, yet 
gives forth the same perfume as these 
wonderful flowers of the Italian Re- 
naissance is not to take away the least 
particle of Mr. Gilbert’s credit. 

Like Rude’s statue of Marshal Ney, 
it is arrested motion, if the metaphor 
may be used in connection with a 
building. It is perfect rythm immobil- 
ized, a song in marble, the grace of 
movement without movement. You 
cannot get away from the idea of 
music and poetry as you gaze at this 
architectural symphony. 

There are four floors, although the 
facade only “accuses” three, the mez- 
zanine floor being lighted from wall 
openings in the side elevations only. 
The dominant horizontal division is the 
first floor which has a height of ceiling 
of twenty-five feet and provides the 
raison d’étre for the splendid succession 
of noble arches on three sides of the 
building. 

Along the facade, these arches are 
disposed in a group of seven, en suite, 
with two more detached and disposed, 
one oneither side, of the seven open bays. 

Flanking each arch is a noble Ionic 
pilaster of great purity of design rising 
the full twenty-five feet of the first 
floor. All twelve of these are sub- 
ordinated to the arches which they 
frame and accentuate the fine sweep of 
line of these openings. The central 
arches form a monumental loggia, or 
sheltered arcade, which strikes the eye 
with perfect expectedness and is yet the 
distinctive architectural feature of the 
facade. 

The ceiling of this loggia is gay with 


mosaic of rich coloring, a series of 
garlands and small medallions in which 
you catch the faint echo of an echo. 
It evokes a memory of the Roman ara- 
besques of the Loggia of Rafaelle and of 
the frescoes of the Sala del Cambio at 
Perugia. 

Mr. Gilbert was happy, in his search 
for an artist to interpret his conception 
of what this mosaic decoration should 
be, to find an Athenian of the Athen- 
ians, Frederick J. Wiley, who has de- 
signed, on the theme of Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages of Man, a series of very 
lovely ornamental compositions, so 
delicate in tracery that they appear 
to be brush work and not the laborious 
assembling of thousands of multi- 
colored tesserae. 

The lower floor presents the peculi- 
arity of being lighted by eight rect- 
angular wall openings, which balance 
the vertical divisions of the upper 
floors, and six smaller openings that 
are in a measure dissimulated in order 
to give more massiveness and solidity 
to what is the base and foundation of 
the structure. The small openings 
have the advantage of supplying just 
the right amount of light to the rooms 
from which they open. ‘These rooms 
being relatively small must be lighted 
by a quiet natural light without glare, 
and large windows would not only 
have impaired the appearance of solid- 
ity of the base of the building, but 
would have drenched the interior with 
a light too fierce for restful reading. 

Mr. Gilbert here was confronted with 
a choice of difficulties. It is not easy 
to distribute along the same level and 
at irregular intervals eight large win- 
dows, almost square, and six small ones 
that are narrow and long. At first 
blush it would seem as if all feeling of 
symmetry must vanish under such an 
arrangement. [The architect has 
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solved the problem by giving a deep 
recess to the large openings and almost 
no recess at all to the smaller windows, 
so that the larger wall openings alone 
stand out as architectural and struc- 
tural features, while the small win- 
dows assume a neutral character and 
appear as applied ornament. The wall, 
thanks to this treatment, appears to be 
pierced in only eight places instead of 
fourteen. 

The care exercised in preserving the 
effect of strength is apparent in other 
parts of the facade. ‘This shows a deep 
study of the third dimension, a grappling 
with the problems of proportions not 
only in height and width, but also in the 
depthbackfromthesurface. The thick- 
ness of the walls while not excessive is 
adequate to convey the idea of solidity 
and permanence. ‘The cornice, the 
depth of the loggia, every exterior detail 
gives evidence of having been carefully 
considered as far as recessing and pro- 
jection are concerned. The result is a 
monument that is graceful without 
being frail and beautiful without being 
effeminate or decadent. 

Mr. Gilbert’s concern for proportion 
is shown also in his treatment of the 
topmost story which he has used as an 
intervening frieze between the delicate 
pilastering of the second story and the 
splendid cornice which dominates the 
entire structure. 

This upper story is pierced with nine 
wall openings to correspond with the 
nine arches of the lower floor, and is 
richly adorned with twelve sculptural 
panels in vertical alignment with the 
twelve pilasters of the main story. 
These panels are in low relief and por- 
tray the signs of the zodiac and their 
equivalents in ancient mythology. 
Although distant from the eye some 
fifty feet or more, this decoration is 
remarkable for its detail and for the 
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ornamental values obtained. It sets 
off the cornice without detracting from 
its importance in much the same man- 
ner as the balustraded terrace sets off 
the base of the edifice for which it 
serves as a plinth. 

The cornice itself shows great intel- 
lectual command of form and is a 
masterly combination of simplicity and 
homogeneity of plan with elegance and 
variety of detail. In it are harmony 
and light, serenity and grace, joy and 
beauty. Its perfect balance with the 
rest of the structure, the impeccability 
of its proportions reveal the architect’s 
complex talent, made of nature and art, 
of culture and instinct, of spontaneity 
and reflection. 

The world is full of noble edifices 
whose perfection has been marred by 
too scant or too massive a crown. It is 
here that an error in proportions shocks 
the eye with the greatest violence. 
Sometimes a .:\7 inches in height or in 
projection are eu.:‘gh to destroy the 
balance of the whole structure. 

The library of San Marco in Venice, 
to cite but one instance, fails to suggest 
the idea of unity of structure because of 
the balustrade and statues which crown 
the edifice and which are in balance 
with the story immediately below, but 
out of scale with the composition as a 
whole. ‘The effect is produced of one 
structure superimposed upon another. 
A cornice which is well proportioned to 
the arcade or colonnade below must be 
on a scale related to the colonnade. On 
the other hand, after all is said and 
done, the cornice is the cornice of the 
entire building, and that which is 
adequate for the colonnade of a single 
story, is inadequate for the entire 
building, if for no other reason than 
that it is placed at a greater height. 

Sansovino’s library frankly accepts 
the proposition that it consists of two 
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superimposed “‘orders’’ or arcades em- 
bellished with attached columns of 
practically equal importance. In its 
way it is one of the world’s most 


beautiful buildings, but the cornice is a © 


discordant note in an otherwise perfect 
melody. 

In the Detroit library we have a very 
simple vertical composition consisting 
of a broad base constituting the first 
story and a single “order’”’ of pilasters 
and arches forming the second story. 
A cornice which would have been ac- 
ceptable for the “order”’ of the second 
story only, would not have been 
adequate for the full height of the build- 
ing, and for this reason the “‘order’”’ of 
the second story is very skilfully sub- 
ordinated to a broad frieze and cornice 
which dominate the whole structure. 
In other words, you are made to feel 
that the cornice is the cornice of the 
entire edifice and not the cornice of only 
part of the structure. 

The fact that it does not overweigh 
the refined architecture of the second 
story is due to the interposition of the 
frieze. Imposed directly upon the 
pilasters and arches of the second story 
it would have crushed them and killed 
the rhythm and repose of the entire 
composition. 

The cornice is crowned by a cheneau 
executed in terra cotta of old ivory tone 
backed with gold. There is just 
enough contrast with the marble of the 
rest of the building to accentuate the 
richness of the design and to illuminate 
the crest of the monument as it out- 
lines itself against the blue or gray of 
the sky above. 

This touch of gold in the cornice, and 
the gay mosaic within the loggia, com- 
bine with the texture of the white 
marble to give to the exterior of the 
building a chromatic tone that adds 
not a little to the visual delight caused 
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by the perfect equilibrium of form and 
the classic simplicity of line evidenced 
in every part of this modern temple to 
Minerva. 

Done in granite, or in any other stone 
than marble, it would have looked 
severe and cold. As it is, it has a 
“complexion”’ that blushes with the 
setting sun and glows under the light of 
midday. Every changing light brings 
with it a new tint, gray when the day is 
gray, golden when the day is bright. 
In the evening you will find soft violet 
shadows, in the morning delicate pink 
will color the surface. You feel the 
penetration of light into the surface of 
marble as in no other material. Every 
angle, every moulding, not only reflects 
the sun but absorbs it, thus softening 
the glare and deepening the shadows. 

The applied decoration is laid on 
sparingly but wherever used, the con- 
tours have been very fully developed so 
that no matter how low the relief, the 
outline is very distinct and the feeling 
of depth very strong. ‘This is particu- 
larly true of the carving in the loggia 
which is of the purest late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century style and adorns 
the windows and the tympanum under 
them with a wealth of delicate décou- 
pure such as Donatello or Ghiberti 
might have chiseled. 

Wherever marble or bronze carry 
relief ornamentation, the eye is charmed 
with the purity of the design and the 
definiteness of line, the sharp and yet 
soft quality of every contour. It is no 
secret that Mr. Gilbert, and his talented 
pupil and associate, John R. Rockart, 
spent happy hours together composing 
this applied decoration and reviewing 
and amending the designs that were to 
be finally modeled by master hands. 

Originally it had been intended to 
center seven sculptured figures, one 
under each arch of the frontal colon- 
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nade, but it was decided that the simple 
openings were better unencumbered 
with statues. The value of the shadow 
cast by the unobstructed opening is 
much greater than the irregular broken 
shadow, partly on sculpture and partly 
retreating, would have been. The 
statues would have confused the facade 
and might also have impaired the 
natural lighting of the interior. 

The bronze doors that give entrance 
into the building deserve special men- 
tion. The motif is from a scheme by 
Donatello. It consists of ten panels in 
which are depicted five Roman and 
five Greek episodes touching upon 
Epic, Tragic and Lyric poetry, Phi- 
losophy and Comedy. ‘This compo- 
sition is very simple and calls for but 
two figures to each panel. 

The subjects depicted are as follows: 


GREEK ROMAN 
1. Aged Homer, as blind 2. Virgilreceiving honors 
bard reciting epic from the Emperor 
poetry. Augustus. 


4. Seneca teaching the 
young Emperor Nero 
(age 14). 
6. Horace reading his 
works to Maecenas. 
8. The baptism of Au- 
gustine by St. Am- 
brose. 
10. Terence reading his first 
play to Caecilius 
To have treated these panels after 
the manner of the famous doors of the 
Baptistry by Ghiberti would have 
added perhaps to their pictorial value, 
but it would certainly have spoiled the 
decorative effect. In the Baptistry 
doors, each panel pictures a biblical 
scene done with a profusion of detail 
and the whole is undoubtedly a work 
of art of the highest order. If you 
step away from the doors far enough 
to view them as part of the edifice 
however, you no longer see the beauty 
of this fine detail and the doors become 
every day doors without any par- 
ticular character. 


3. Reception of Aeschylus 
at the court of Hiero, 
King of Sicily. 

5. Sappho teaching maid- 
ens of her school. 

7. Aristotle walking with 
the young Alex- 
ander. 

. Aristophanes teaching 
the young actor. 


Ke) 


The Detroit Library doors on the 
contrary “carry’”’ .their decorative 
effect at a distance. ‘The relief is very 
low, scarcely half an inch below the 
surface, but the outline is sharp and 
very clearly defined and, because of the 
small number of personages, the design 
stands out as an ornament even after 
it has ceased to stand out as a picture. 

The white Vermont marble into 
which the doors are set is delicately 
carved and being from plaster models, 
modeled by the same sculptor who 
fashioned the bronze portals, the two 
harmonize perfectly. The carved 
heads in the rondels of the arched open- 
ings of the first floor are by the same 
hand. ‘They portray eminent writers, 
poets, philosophers and scientists whose 
names are carved on the beltcourse of 
the first floor level. 

Before going into a description of the 
interior, it may not be amiss to say a 
word about the various considerations, 
other than esthetic, that the architect 
planning a library must have in mind. 

A public library is primarily a work- » 
ing organization and it is incumbent 
upon its designer to plan its subdivi- 
sions so as to afford the greatest con- 
venience to both the patrons of the ~ 
library and to its operatives. To 
quote Mr. Gilbert himself, “a library 
should not be condemned because 
it is merely beautiful, nor praised 
because it is only conveniently planned. 
It should have both convenience and 
beauty, and both are possible.”’ 

A library, considered from the stand- 
point of service, must be adapted to the 
practical exigencies of handling books 
and documents for the current use of a 
large and varied constituency. A cen- 
tral Public Library for a city of say 
a million inhabitants, from which the 
administration of many branch li- 
braries is conducted, and from which 
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great numbers of books are from time 
to time issued, includes many separate 
departments each of which must be 
installed in its proper relationship to 
the whole. 

The accessibility of the main reading 
room; its location in respect to the base 
of supplies; the stack room where 
storage space must be provided for a 
half million books; the distribution of 
light; the subduing of all noises; the 
unobtrusive disposition of executive 
offices, bindery, shipping and packing 
rooms, lockers, toilets, etc., are prob- 
lems not always easy of solution. 

In a number of modern Public 
Library buildings the main reading 
room is at the top of the building, 
above the stack room, on the theory 
that all books are to be delivered by 
mechanical devices from below. ‘This 
materially affects the exterior design. 
It also compels every one who comes 
for a book to go to the top,of the 
building for it, while the book itself 
must travel to the top of the building 
to meet the reader. 

adhe Detroit Public Library is 
planned on the theory that the public 
must come to the books and the books 
to the public, the two meeting at a 
central point. The Delivery Hall, 
which is the center of activities of the 
library, is therefore situated on the first 
floor, while the stack room occupies 
the rear of the building and extends 
over the full height and the full width 
of the entire edifice. Surrounding the 
Delivery Hall and directly connected 
therewith are the Open Shelf Room, 
the Reference Reading Room, the 
Fine Arts Room, the Social Science 
Room, the Music and Drama Room, 
the Public Catalogue Room, the Con- 
versation and Correspondence Room, 
and the Registration and Circulation 
Room. 
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The business offices, together with 
the Book Order Department, a Storage 
Room, and the public lavatories, are 
located on a mezzanine floor, between 
the ground and first floor; while the 
second floor houses the Patent Room, 
the Industrial Arts Room, the Staff 
Assembly Room, the Burton Collec- 
tion Room and minor rooms used as 
club, rest, recreation and lunch rooms, 
pantry, kitchen, photographing room, 
etc. 

On the ground floor, the principal 
divisions are the Newspaper and Peri- 
odical Room and the Children’s room 
which open on either side of the en- 
trance hall. 

As will be seen, this arrangement 
leaves nothing to be desired on the 
score of convenience. The important 
departments occupy the most com- 
modious and most accessible locations, 
while the subsidiary activities are con- 
ducted in relatively out of the way 
places. It is not by accident that the 
Children’s Room is on the ground 
floor with a special entrance all its 
own, or that the executive offices are 
tucked away on the mezzanine floor. 

The stack room, with shelving for 
650,000 volumes, is a model of its kind. 
It consists of seven tiers of metal stack 
with floors of white carrara glass which 
reflects the natural light provided by 
the window openings. Stairs provide 
connection with all tiers and electric 
book lifts provide convenient transfer 
of books from tier to tier. . Although 
the fire hazard is very slight, provision 
has been made for the complete sep- 
aration in case of fire of the stack 
room and its precious contents from 
the rest of the building. 

So much for the practicalness of the 
edifice. 

Coming now to its interior embel- 
lishments, we are first confronted with 
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the entrance hall, which leads to the 
main stairway through a colonnade of 
chaste Roman Doric columns hewn 
out of Tennessee marble. Here again 
‘the insensate material exudes an emo- 
tion. The liquid coldness of stone 
arches that have never felt the sun, 
the purity of line, the perfect rhythm 
between height and width, the har- 
mony of form and color, evoke a senti- 
ment of restfulness, of quiet without 
languor, of dignity without pomp. A 
rich coffered ceiling of the purest six- 
teenth century style, with caissons and 
rosettes in high plaster relief touched 
with gold. and with touches of soft 
faded color spread with an artist hand 
over the flat surfaces of the background, 
lend a note of cheerfulness to the 
general ensemble. 

Incidentally, this idea of relieving 
the classic severity of the walls and the 
sobriety of the general design with a 
ceiling of gorgeous coloring and elab- 
orate carving is carried through in all 
the principal rooms of the library. 
The pink gray of the marble of the 
Entrance Hall, like the light shade of 
buff gray of Bedford, Indiana stone of 
the vast Delivery Room, offer a fine 
setting for this overhead flowering and 
the effect is recreative and at the same 
time full of dignity. 

The most elaborate of all the ceilings 
is that which arches over the tripartite 
stairway of Tennessee marble and ex- 
tends the entire width of the building 
in the form of a barrel vault broken by 
arches corresponding with the exterior 
arcade of the loggia. 

This has been treated much in the 
manner of the Rafaelle arabesques in 
the Vatican. Because of the generous 
mural space available and the presence 
of two spacious demi-lunes at either 
extremity of the vaulting, there has been 
installed in addition pictorial can- 
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vases by Blashfield. The effect of 
magnificence from so much color is 
tempered by the naked marble of the 
stairs and walls so that no feeling of 
extravagance or pompousness is exper- 
1enced. 

Opening from the stair landing 
through a handsomely carved doorway 
is the show room of the library, the 
great Delivery Room. 

Rising thirty-six feet in height of 
ceiling and measuring 75 ft. by 75 ft. 
in floor area, it is indeed palatial in 
proportions. 

All four walls are broken by a trio 
of splendid arches, edged with bronze 
trim of exquisite design carved in low 
relief and supplemented with grilles 
where the arch ceases to be a window 
and becomes a means of egress or 
ingress. The massive simplicity of the 
walls and floor permits elaborateness 
in the ceiling which is deeper in relief 
than those of the smaller rooms and 
richer in composition and gilding. ‘This 
wonderful plafond is a geometrical ar- 
rangement of caissons and rosettes 
following closely the pattern of the 
ceiling of the small nave in St. Peters 
of Rome. ‘The coloring is of a lapis 
blue with peacock tints of green. The 
combination with the gold of the back- 
ground is of a very sumptuous effect. 

In order to make the transition 
between the elaborately carved ceiling 
and the severely plain walls less sudden, 
a wide frieze with inscriptions runs 
along the four sides of the room. 
Between the arches are shields in 
moulded rondels that also lend an 
ornamental touch. Large panels of 
the east wall contain mural paintings 
by Gari Melchers. 

The Fine Arts Room, the Music and 
Drama Room and the Social Science 
Room, while not as lofty and monu- 
mental as the Delivery Room, are yet 
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of noble proportions. The ceilings are 
not as lavish in color and gold as the 
plafond of the higher and larger apart- 
ment, but they are in the best Renais- 
sance manner, soft in tone and rich 
in design. 

The Fine Arts Room walls are 
painted a faded mulberry color and this 
shade dominates in the coloring of the 
square caissons of the ceiling. A frieze 
of rectangular panels, with Pompeian 
grotesque decoration, runs along the 
four sides of the room. 

The ceiling of the Music and Drama 
Room is an adaptation of the desiga 
of one of the famous ceilings of the 
Mantua Ducal Palace. The domi- 
nant color is blue and there are four 
different motifs repeated in octagonal 
caissons and small square panels. 

The Social Science ceiling is sup- 
ported by pendentives, or corbels, 
richly carved in very low relief and 
contains a center medallion after Vero- 
nese. There are also minor decora- 
tions in small lunettes. 

Because of the idea of unity of com- 
mand, the absolute authority vested 
in the person of the architect, the will 
and the taste of the same artist dic- 
tating every detail of ornamentation, 
every accessory and adjunct, we find 
every appurtenance, every unit of 
adornment or furnishing designed and 
executed with an eye to its fitting 


perfectly in the space where it is in- 
stalled and being in effect the natural 
and obvious complement of the larger 
composition in which it is set. 

We might expatiate on the beautiful 
bronze candelabra that flank the en- 
trance, or the hanging lights that are 
suspended from the elaborate ceiling 
of the Delivery Room. We have said 
very little of the wonderful bronze 
work in the entablatures over the five 
entrances to the Delivery Room. but 
it is not possible to give a detailed 
description of all the beauties which 
the: Detroit Library contains) lo do 
so would require a volume. What the 
writer has tried to do is to present to 
those who cannot view these beauties 
in Situ an idea of the “spirit’’ of this 
work of art. 

The great thing, the rare thing, in an 
architectural composition is for it to 
bring forth an emotion. Intelligence 
is not love, and thought cannot take 
the place of feeling. The only way 
for an artist or a poet to stir the imagin- 
ation and to move the heart is for him 
to feel deeply, to speak with sincerity, 
to be human and real. 

The Detroit Public Library is “un 


vaste et tendre apaisement’’ because © 


the man who designed it called to the 
task not only a skilled and cultured 
intelligence but a heart attuned to 
beauty and the soul of a poet. 
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DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


By PAvul, PHILIPPE CRET 


build a museum of art which will 

emphasize anew that pioneer spirit 
which Detroit has shown in other 
domains. We propose in these few 
notes to point out the original features 
in the plan that the Arts Commission 
and their architects have adopted or 
created. 

The best-known museums may be 
classed in two groups: Those which are 
housed in old buildings constructed long 
ago for purposes quite different from 
that of containing collections; and 
those, all of them built since the begin- 
ning of the XIXth century (except 
certain ones such as the sculpture gal- 
leries of the Vatican), which have been 
planned and constructed solely as 
museums. 

The first group affords such well- 
known examples as the Louvre, Cluny, 
Carnavalet at Paris, a number of 
museums in tke provinces in France, 
the great majority of Italian museums 
fieweyatican at .Rome, the Brera 
palace at Milan, the Uffizi and the 
Pitti palaces at Florence, the museums 
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Vis city of Detroit is preparing to 


‘Transverse Section. 


of Venice, etc.), the museums of Spain 
ete: 

The second group comprises certain 
celebrated European museums (the 
British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, the Museum of Vienna, the Kaiser 
Frederick) and all the American 


museums. 


It seems that in planning a museum 
of art, it is in this second group only 
that we should look for precedents. 
Nevertheless, if our pride and our 
belief in the continuous progress of the 
human race would permit us to admit 
it, that is an error. When the city of 
Boston decided to build its new mu- 
seum, a commission was sent abroad 
to visit and report on all the famous 
galleries. Result unlooked for! Their 
report stated that the most. pleasing 
museums to visit and those which give 
to the paintings the most favorable 
setting are the old Italian palaces. Any- 
way, before and after the labors of this 
commission, many were the tourists 
who, having felt the charm of Cluny, 
of Carnavalet or of the Palazzo Pitti, 
had wondered why these old residences 


Section through Garden looking at the Loggia. 


adapted to a new use are much more 
interesting to visit, appeal to the public 
more subtly, all question of material 
displayed put aside, than our more 
efficiently planned modern museums. 

What is the reason of this anomaly? 
The attempt to give to a museum a plan 
strictly adapted to its function, as in 
the second group mentioned, with some 
gains in the circulation through the 
building, in its heating and ventilation, 
has too often resulted in making the 
building uninteresting to look at, and 
consequently tiresome. Nothing, it is 
true, forced this unpleasant condition, 
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and the reaction against this fault 
asserts itself in certain recent mu- 
seums. Efficiency is not an end in 
itself in architecture, or, rather, eff- 
ciency is not limited to mere material 
requirements. A building, like any 
other contrivance, can be efficient with- 
out necessarily losing all its charm, and 
it is not efficient if itis ugly. What has 
been neglected in planning modern 
museums, which makes them inferior 
in some way to the old buildings put to 
the same use? 

To begin, the XI Xth century archi- 
tect has been too often satisfied with 
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determining the proportion of an ex- 
hibition room, the size of its skylight 
in relation to its area, the color of its 
bare walls, and then repeating this unit 
ten, twenty or forty times, throwing in 
for art’s sake a monumental staircase 
and a monumental lobby, and there 
was a museum. Yes, a museum, from 
which, after traversing some sections, 
the visitor, who sees a long sequence of 
similar sections, flees discouraged and 
says he will return some other day, but 
does not. 

‘The museum of the first group has, on 
the contrary, an interest in itself: The 
architecture.of the rooms, which adjoin 
one another without resembling one 
another, attracts the visitor who 
reaches their threshold. ‘The paintings, 
the furniture, the objects of art, find 
naturally their place in these halls 
which had been designed to receive 
paintings, furniture, objects of. art. 
There is between the museums of 
which we speak and the modern mu- 
seums almost the same difference as we 
feel between the plants and birds in a 
garden and these same plants and birds 
in the glass cases of a botanical or 
zoological collection. The works of 
other times, in these rooms where 
people lived, seem more alive, and we 
feel them more deeply than when they 
are over-exhibited. This is contrary, 
we know, to the opinion of numerous 
experts, who believe that a work of art, 
to be better studied, should be isolated, 
on a neutral background, with nothing 
near it to distract the attention. We 
believe to the contrary that works of 
art lose something in such a scientific 
display, and that the museum becomes 
that which someone has called “a 
cemetery of works of art.”’ 

There is another more serious objec- 
tion to the modern museums: They 
have almost invariably adopted sky- 
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lights as the method of lighting. ‘This 
lighting, useful and even unavoidable 
in some cases, is never agreeable. No 
one likes to live continually in rooms 
lighted from above. We have ina 
little time the impression of being 
drowned at the bottom of an aquarium, 
in a light that has lost all warmth of 
coloration by filtering through the 
dusty glass. How preferable is the light 
coming through a window! 

Again, the scientifically minded will 
object that this light is unequally dis- 
tributed on the walls, and it is true. 
But the contrasts, all the effects of light 
and shade from which rooms take their 
principal charm, are they not due to this 
same irregular distribution of light? Do 
all the paintings require the same sort of 
lighting? A good deal of nonsense has 
been written on the desirability of uni- 
form (mediocre) light for every painting, 
which was bound of course to culminate 
in the statement seriously put forward 
nowadays that: Whereas the sun has 
been delinquent in providing us with a 
standard, invariable, unfading light, it 
is proposed to eliminate sunlight from 
museums and replace it by artificial 
light. This is not a jest, but the serious 
proposal of illuminating engineers. 

To sum up, the mistake of the 
modern museums has arisen from the 
desire to create so-called ideal con- 
ditions, conditions which, aiming to be 
suited to all cases, are not really 
adapted to any, and are mediocre for 
all. We have put the visitor in a patent 
light, without shadows or reflections, 
in an unvarying temperature, between 
walls smooth like the walls in a hospital, 
painted in a neutral tone, without 
ornament and with nothing to distract 
him from his task; and we are naively 
astonished that after a little while the 
ungrateful creature yawns and wishes 
to go out on the street! In attempting 
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to put blinkers on the public,we obtain 
the inevitable result of too prolonged 
attention: fatigue, then inattention, 
and at last, as the visitor is a free agent, 
the natural reaction, flight. 

What are the solutions adopted in 
the new Institute of Arts of Detroit? 
First, the mingling of exhibits—paint- 
ing, small statuary, tapestries, in the 
‘same room, which will do away with 
the monotony of long lines of paintings 
in rooms bare of furniture, a condition 
as tiresome in a museum as it would be 
in a residence. Then, an attempt to 
harmonize the architecture of a room 
with its contents; in the exhibition hall 
of Italian art, for instance, the white- 
washed walls, the windows similar to 
those of the Florentine palaces, the 
beamed ceiling, are the frame for paint- 
ings grouped with credences, cassonni, 
brocades and glazed wares. The Amer- 
ican colonial collections are grouped in 
small rooms, the woodwork of which 
has been taken from an historic resi- 
dence of Philadelphia, condemned by 
the growth of the city to be torn down. 
The modern paintings will be placed in 
rooms lighted by large windows like 
those of the studios where they were 
painted. The same care is taken to 
produce the atmosphere most favorable 
for the works of the near or far East. 
The general grouping, studied by the 
Commission with the collaboration of 
Dr. Valentiner, provides three large 
sections: America, Europe, Asia and 
classic antiquity. In each of these, 
the collections are arranged in an order 
which allows the visitor to follow the 
development of each art, and the recip- 
rocal influence of each country on 
another. Each of these sections forms 
a whole, which, starting from an im- 
portant artery of circulation (vestibule, 
hall or garden), returns to another 
artery, making it mdependent of the 
other two. 


The administration floor of the mu- 
seum contains a large hall for lectures 
and concerts accommodating five hun- 
dred people, an exhibition hall of the 
prints department, a study room for 
research work, the library, the chil- 
dren’s museum, a club room for art 
organizations of Detroit, a conference 
room for small groups, etc. 

The main auditorium, seating twelve 
hundred, has been planned to be used 
as a theater, a concert hall or for moving 
pictures in connection with a lecture. 
It includes all the appointments of a 
theater and a fine foyer which can be 
used also as an exhibition hall. This 
foyer is in direct communication with 
the indoor garden. 

Still another innovation is the ar- 
rangement of the special rooms for 
temporary exhibitions. These exhi- 
bitions, which have become an im- 
portant part in the community life of 
Detroit, are in other museums installed 
in the same rooms which contain the 
permanent exhibits. This means a 
frequent moving of the valuable ex- 
hibits, a closing of parts of the museum 
and possibility of damage to the ex- 
hibits. Here, on the contrary, it will 
be possible to hang a temporary ex- 
hibition in the special rooms, without 
interfering with the permanent collec- 
tions. 

These are some of the elements that 
will make of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts a departure from that which has 
been attempted in the museums re- 
cently built in this country. If the 
aims of the Arts Commission, the mu- 
seum staff and the architects are 
reached, that is, to make the public 
come frequently to the museum because 
it is a pleasant place to spend a few 
hours, they will at the same time have 
assured a good deal of the educational 
function of the museum. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN RETROSPECT: THE DETROIT MUSEUM OF 
ARTS FOUNDERS SOCIETY 


By CuyDE H. Burroucus, Secretary 


OR thirty-five years (prior to 
I919), the corporation of the 
Detroit Museum of Art carried 

forward the aesthetic impulse in De- 
troit, and many men in that organ- 
ization worked unselfishly and put 
much loving thought into the organ- 
izing of the museum, the administra- 
tion of its affairs and the upbuilding of 
the collections. During that period 
art collections conservatively valued 
at a million dollars ($1,000,000) had 
been accumulated and having out- 
grown the present building, the corpor- 
ation also acquired a magnificent prop- 
erty for a new museum site worth two 
and a half million dollars ($2,500,000). 
In 1919 they turned over the fruits of 
their labor of love to the City of De- 
troit to be administered by the Arts 
Commission, a municipal department 
provided for in the new Charter. 
The museum idea had its beginning 
in an Art Loan Exhibition held in De- 
troit in 1883. ‘The size and character 
of this exhibition may be imagined from 
the catalogue which numbers over ten 
thousand exhibits, made up of works of 
art brought to Detroit for the occasion 
and supplemented by locally owned 
works. ‘The exhibition was guaranteed 
against loss by the foremost citizens. 
While the exhibition was still on, 
Thomas W. Palmer, United States 
Senator from Michigan, addressed a 
letter to Mr. William H. Brearley, who 
had so successfully promoted the Art 
Loan, saying that he believed that 
the City of Detroit had taste and 
wealth enough to found and maintain 
an art gallery, and offering ten thous- 
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and dollars ($10,000) providing forty 
thousand dollars ($40,000) additional 
could be secured from other sources to 
undertake a permanent museum. 

Encouraged by the success of the Art 
Loan Exhibition, Mr. Brearley took in 
hand the raising of the fund of forty 
thousand dollars suggested by Senator 
Palmer and secured contributions of 
one thousand dollars from each of 
the following: R.A. Alger, -H.- P. 
Baldwin, Joseph Black, W. H. Brear- 
ley, C7 H. Buhl; James. “Ll. Edson, 
Charles Endicott, Fred E. Farnsworth, 
D. M. Ferry, George H. Hammond, 
John L. Harper, Mrs. E. G. Holden, 
Bela Hubbard, Collins B. Hubbard, 
L. I. Ives, George V. N. Lothrop, C. 
R. Mabley, James McMillan, George 
F. Moore, William A. Moore, Samuel 
R. Mumford, C. A. Newcomb, Thomas 
W. Palmer, Francis Palms, James E. 
scripps, George H. Scripps, Allan Shel- 
den, Mrs. E. C. Skinner, Mrs. H. H. 
H. Crapo Smith, M. S. Smith, Fred- 
erick Stearns, Mrs. J. <1. Sterling, 
Mrs. Morse Stewart, Mrs. Robert P. 
Toms, E. W. Voight, Hiram Walker, 
EH. Chandler Walker, John L. Warren, 
Mrs. R. Storrs Willis. These persons 
later on became the original incorpor- 
ators of the Detroit Museum of Art. 
Of the original incorporators only two 
remain, Colonel Fred E. Farnsworth 
and Mrs. FE. G. Holden. 

There being no law under which 
corporations for the cultivation of art 
could operate in Michigan, a committee 
consisting of George V. N. Lothrop, 
James E. Scripps, and William A. 
Moore was appointed to remedy the 
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matter and a suitable law was passed 
by the legislature and received the 
governor’s signature on February 16th, 
1885. On March 25th of that year 
the incorporators again met and the 
formal organization took place. 

Mr. William H. Brearley, who had 
first conceived the idea and had suc- 
cessfully promoted the permanent or- 
ganization, now undertook to increase 
the forty thousand dollar ($40,000) 
fund to one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) by popular subscription. 
By a herculean amount of labor he 
succeeded in doing this in less than a 
year, the subscriptions ranging from 
one cent to ten thousand dollars. 

The friendly rivalry over the choice 
of a site was terminated by the offer 
of the Brady property on Jefferson 
Avenue as a gift from the residents of 
that vicinity. During the interim of 
building on this site, a second exhibi- 
tion was held in Morrill Hall in 1886, 
and from the net proceeds of that ex- 
hibition a painting, “The Missing 
Vessel” by F. K. M. Rehn, a New York 
artist, was acquired. ‘This picture, 
together with the “Court of Death,”’ 
a large canvas by Rembrandt Peale, 
presented by Mrs. George H. Scripps, 
“The Spiritual Bethrothal of St. Cath- 
erine and the Infant Jesus,” a XVI 
century painting presented by His 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII to give en- 
couragement to the enterprise, and the 
“Story of Oenone” by Francis Davis 
Millet which had been acquired by 
popular subscription at the time of the 
Art Loan, were the first permanent 
possessions of the museum. 

The first building, after designs by 
Mr. James Balfour, of Hamilton, On- 
tario, was completed and opened to the 
public in the fall of 1888. 

Miss Clara A. Avery, who had been 
elected to the corporation to fill the 


vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
C. R. Mabley, offered to defray the 
expense of the salary of a director, and 
upon her nomination Mr. John Ward 
Dunsmore was appointed first director. 
In the spring of the following year, the 
art schools connected with the insti- 
tution were first opened, the staff com- 
prising Mr. Dunsmore, Francis P. 
Paulus, Percy Ives, Mrs. E. G. Holden, 
L. H. DeFernelmont, H. M. Lawrence, 
and Dr. Hal C. Wyman (the latter 
giving his services gratuitously for 
lectures on anatomy). 

Mr. James E. Scripps was very zeal- 
ous on behalf of the school during its 
all too brief existence. He was much 
concerned with the museum’s collec- 
tions, choosing for his benefactions the 
field of the old masters. In October 
1889 he made the most significant gift 
that the museum has received when he 
presented over seventy pictures by 
Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch and 
Flemish artists of the XV to the XVIII 
centuries. This collection, supple- 
mented after his death by Mrs. Har- 
riet J. Scripps, his widow, placed the 
Detroit museum in an enviable position 
for the breadth and character of its. 
collections, in which could be discerned 
almost every influence of Renaissance 
arin 

Among other donors whose benefac- 
tions made the museum collections of 
importance, are Edward Chandler 
Walker, president of the museum in 
1907, and 1908, who presented a num- 
ber of examples of the more significant 
painters of the XIX century, and whose 
generous contributions and legacy place 
him among the largest donors; Fred- 
erick Stearns, who presented archae- 
ological, ethnological and oriental col- 
lections; Charles Willis Ward, Charles 
L,. Freer, George G. Booth, Mrs. Gus- 
tavus D. Pope, Mr. D. M. Ferry, Jr., 
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together with his sisters, Mrs. Avery 
Coonley and Mrs. E. H. Hooker, Mr. 
Ralph H. Booth, Governor H. P. 
Baldwin and James McMillan, all of 
whom made important contributions 
toward the upbuilding of the collec- 
tions, and who are numbered among the 
benefactors of the Founders Society. 
Honorable Thomas W. Palmer, Mrs. 
Lizzie Merrill Palmer, Colonel Frank 
J. Hecker, Mr. J. L. Hudson, Mr. C. A. 
Black, Mr. William H. Murphy, are also 
numbered among the benefactors of the 
museum because of their large cash 
contributions. | 

It is impossible in the space of this 
review to enumerate all the large bene- 
factions this museum has received. In 
addition to those specifically men- 
tioned, there are fourteen Fellows, who 
have contributed five thousand dollars 
Or more, four members who have con- 
tributed three thousand dollars or more, 
eight members who have contributed 
two thousand dollars or more, and 
seventy-seven members who have con- 
tributed one thousand dollars or more, 
to say nothing of smaller contributions, 
upon the aggregate of which the 
museum is dependent for its moral and 
substantial support. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
fall of 1889 a one man exhibition of the 
works of Gari Melchers was held, at 
the close of which one of the choicest 
works of this rising young artist, en- 
titled “The Vespers,’”’ was secured for 
the permanent collection of the museum 
through the interest of the Witenage- 
mote Club. 

In 1891 Mr. A. H. Griffith was ap- 
pointed acting director, and subse- 
quently became director, and during 
his regime over a period of twenty-two 
years, much was achieved in making 
the institution popular with the masses 
and securing for it support from the 
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municipality in order that it might be 
kept open free at all times to the public. 

Two additions were made to the first 
building in 1897 and 1904 as the growth 
of the collections demanded it. By 
1908 the crowded condition and the 
inability to expand further on the 
present site made it necessary to con- 
sider the museum’s future. Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Weber, appointed to the Board 
of Trustees by Mayor William B. 
Thompson, took as his special problem 
the survey of a new site. He secured 
options on the two blocks bounded by 
Kirby, John R., Farnsworth and Wood- 
ward Avenues, and with the approval 
of the Board, undertook the gigantic 
task of soliciting the funds by private 
subscription. Almost unaided, sacri- 
ficing the interests of his business af- 
fairs, he secured a veritable parkway in 
the heart of the city as the site for the 
new museum, which, in conjunction 
with the new Detroit Public Library 
across the street, forms a civic center 
of arts and letters with an area of some 
twenty-nine acres. 

In 1919 a step toward a better civic 
life was ushered in for the City of 
Detroit with the adoption of a new 
charter. The provisions of this char- 
ter include a Department of Arts, to 
be administered by an Arts Commission 
of four members appointed by the 
Mayor with the consent of the Com- 
mon Council. Under this provision 
the corporation of the Detroit Museum 
of Art turned over as a free gift to the 
City of Detroit, the well rounded col- 
lections, large in their significance and 
valued at over a million dollars 
($1,000,000) and the site for the new 
Institute of Arts in the heart of the 
city’s population, whose intrinsic worth 
is in excess of two and a half million 
($2,500,000). This change in admin- 
istration marks the beginning of an 
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epoch in Detroit when it shall be a 
civic function of the municipality to 
foster art by operating and maintain- 
ing a museum for the people of the city. 
It is an era when art shall become in 
its broadest sense democratic, with the 
museum and its valuable collections 
actually belonging to the city. It is 
a novel, if not unique, experience 
among American municipalities to have 
as a part of their official functions the 
erection, operation and maintenance of 
a public art museum, and Detroit and 
St. Louis are in the vanguard in their 
actual governmental assumption of 
these duties, in which sooner or later 
every municipality of importance will 
engage. 

The Detroit Museum of Art corpor- 
ation, however, did not relinquish its 
work, but was continued as the De- 
troit Museum of Art Founders Society, 
with the following objects: 

(a) To promote public interest in, 
and appreciation of, art in Detroit. 

(b) To cooperate in every way with 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, and to 
augment its collections from member- 
ship funds and contributions. 


(c) To administer the funds and 
endowments now in the hands of the 
corporation, and to encourage and ad- 
minister future gifts and legacies. 

Relieved of the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the museum, this 
parent organization has now entered 
into a new stage of its existence, where 
all its energies may be applied to the 
growth of the collections. It has pro- 
vided for the following classes of 
members: 

Benefactors, who contribute $10,000; 
Fellows, who contribute $5,000; Life 
members, who contribute $1,000; Sus- 
taining members, who contribute $100 
annually; Annual members, who con- 
tribute $10 annually. 

It now has 4,315 members, whose 
membership dues, together with the 
endowments and invested funds be- 
longing to the corporation, are being 
used to augment the art collections of 
the Institute of Arts, with the belief 
that the enduring things of the past 
will stimulate the consciousness of the 
citizens of our time to a higher stand- 
ard of living. 
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ART IN DETROIT HOMES 


By REGINALD POLAND 
Educational Secretary, Detroit Institute of Arts 


spread out over such a large 

territory with its rapidly multi- 
plying population of already more than 
a million souls, that its art enshrined 
within the homes is only realized after 
a real tour of the city. It is not con- 
fined to one exclusive area. ‘There are 
no doubt a hundred patrons who own 
beautiful creations of man, worthy of 
mention here. It will be remembered 
that Detroit has grown almost over 
night, largely within the last fifteen 
years. 

Like most other American cities, 
Detroit has been so busy growing and 
providing for material wants that she 
has failed to appreciate the value of 
more lasting greatness and pleasure 
such as the Fine Arts offer. Buta start 
has been made, as is indicated by such 
buildings as the early French Renais- 
sance City Hall, the monumental pump- 
MeeeettiOony tie very. recent Fyfe 
Building in its Gothic, sky-scraper 
form, and the Italian Renaissance 
Library, to say nothing of the truly 
fine sculptures of General Macomb 
by Weinman, of Columbus by Pro- 
fessor Rivalta, and “The Spirit of the 
Lake Region” in the Alger monument 
by Daniel Chester French. 

The beautiful and sumptuous estates 
on east Jefferson Avenue toward Grosse 
Pointe and toward Bloomfield Hills 
by way of Woodward, and Belle Isle, 
which has been called the finest pleas- 
ure park in America, have all increased 
a love of the artistic. Those owning 
fine gardens and houses naturally desire 
the interior of their house correspond- 
ingly attractive. Often they have 
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friends with less ambitious homes who 
desire that their sculptural and pic- 
torial decorations may satisfy in them- 
selves a craving for the finer things. 
While the larger collections naturally 
find themselves in the more ambitious 
surroundings, in several instances, men 
have started most modestly to acquire 
the less costly, but none the less valua- 
ble objects. James E. Scripps, pioneer 
collector, believed that the city that 
possesses the choicest masterpieces of 
the past becomes the resort of artists 
and art students. No public gallery 
in this country had in his day a col- 
lection of such work. After careful 
study and diligent and intelligent 
search, he gave more than seventy of 
his large collection of pictures to the 
city. His donations formed a nucleus 
about which the Art Museum, itself 
a pioneer in this region, has developed. 
Many other collections have grown up, 
because every purchase by an indi- 
vidual tends to bring about others. 
When once an object has come into 
private possession, its representation 
of truth, goodness and beauty natur- 
ally affects all by whom it is seen. Its 
owner still desires more of its kith and 
kin. Visitors sharing his joy come to 
buy for themselves. Finally if the col- 
lector is genuinely in love with art, 
he will pass on his joy to a still larger 
public. And so the whole is made 
leaven by the touch of beauty. 

In Detroit paintings have been es- 
pecially sought, perhaps because of the 
decorative and sensuous appeal of 
color. The old masters of the Renais- 
sance, and the somewhat later English, 
French and Dutch artists of the seven- 
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Portrait of a ‘‘ Man with a Fur Cap.”’ 
Holbein. 


By Ambrosius 
Ralph H. Booth Collection. 


teenth and eighteenth centuries have 
found patronage here. Apparently 
they have much in common with 
modern life. Detroit’s wealth of art 
treasures is convincingly shown by the 
fact that so many loans have been 
promised by her citizens that only three 
other exhibits are scheduled for the 
year at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Among the lenders is Mr. Julius H. 
Haass, successful business man of long 
standing, although young in collecting. 
He has already assembled a number of 
most significant paintings and furni- 
ture. Italian, Flemish, French, Dutch 
and English pictures enrich his home. 
“Dawn’’ by Nicholas Poussin, in its 
clear light blues, golden yellow and 
white with a touch of rose, has been 
called the finest example by this artist 
in America. ‘Two seventeenth century 


Italian Genoese red velvet cushions 
with petit point panels representing 
stories of Ulysses, of Jupiter and Juno, 
made under the supervision of Maria 
Therese, have been called the finest 
needle work of their time. His por- 
trait by Rembrandt of Henrickja, the 
artist’s second wife, is of prime value 
and quality. It was painted about 
1650 and in technique and expression 
is of the best period. Its modeling, 
clear color and light have justly de- 
served the praise of Drs. Bode, Val- 
entiner and Friedlander. Its history 
is important. 

A Rembrandt owned by Colonel 
Frank J. Hecker is of the seventeenth 
century, portraying the Portuguese 
philosopher, Uriel d’Acosta. Colonel 
Hecker was a friend and associate of 
the well known collector,, Charles L. 
Freer and of Whistler. He owns two 
masterpieces by the latter, one, a re- 
freshing pastel, “The Spring,’ with 
touches of green and mauve, the other, 
“The Jubilee Parade” in the Zuyder 
Zee. His collection is especially pleas- 
ing because largely purchased directly 
from the artists, such as Dewing, 
Tryon and F. C. Church, whom Col- 
onel Hecker knew so well. One is 
‘“Pandora’’ a very well known church » 
picture. Another Whistler, the most 
important in Detroit, is a “Self Por- 
trait,’ in a room of Henry G. Steven’s 
house, signed with the butterfly which 
also appears on the original frame, 
with its linear design so like that of 
Mr. Cliff Ming’rug, strangely enough. 
In its harmonies it is one of the finest 
pictures in the city. Mr. Stevens, one 
of the Arts Commissioners, and Mrs. 
Walter R. Parker own subtle land- 
scapes by the same artist. 

In addition to a number of other 
important pictures which she owns, 
Mrs. Parker has about 150 prints in 
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black and white, including Whistler’s 
precious Venetian Doorways, his litho- 
graphic figure studies and several of the 
Amsterdam _ series. Her Japanese 
color-prints are comprehensive and in- 
clude the well known and best artisans. 

Mr. Hal H. Smith has both a large 
and comprehensive collection in black 
and white work. He enjoys especially 
Sir Seymour Haden’s “Sunset in Ire- 
land’ in unctuous blacks. Mr. Smith 
is organizing a print club to stimulate 
association with the finest impressions 
which cannot fail to increase a natural 
appreciation when once seen. 

Edsel B. Ford has already acquired 
several choice paintings, porcelains and 
rugs. A Persian carpet of the six- 
teenth century, Ispahan, with peonies 
on wine red central field is his most 
valued piece. ‘Three early seventeenth 
century Polish silk rugs are of great 
value. One about eleven feet square 
with nile-green background is unique. 
A sang-de-boeuf jar is one of three of 
such shape known to exist. Two other 
pieces are a small amber carving of the 
God of Happiness and a yellow jade 
vase, unique in quality, perfection and 
color. 

Vincent D. Cliff values among his 
more than one hundred rugs, certain 
Persian sixteenth century, Asia Minor, 
Caucasian, Spanish and Chinese ex- 
amples. Perhaps most significant 1s 
his 1550, early Ispahan, with its typical 
balance and suggestion of the medal- 
lion formed by Persian flowers on a 
field of Ispahan pink. Such a rug 
would be from the royal loom, most 
reverently esteemed. One of the au- 
thoritative critics has said, “It is one 
of the really great old masters.” A 
Farreghan prayer rug with its flowers 
and flower-pot motif, its combination 
of rich reds and nile-greens is refresh- 
ing, beautiful and true to type. An 
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Self-Portrait by Whistler. 
Stevens. 


Owned by Henry G. 


early sixteenth century piece with 
warriors, torch bearers, animals, fowls, 
reptiles, etc., long belonged to Childe 
Hassam. It is unique in America and 
one of the finest rugs of all time. Mr. 
Cliff has on several occasions loaned 
many such rugs to the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

Emory Leyden Ford has a number 
of fine pictures, one by Constable, 
“Castle Acre Priory’? with which an 
interesting history is connected. ‘The 
Franz Hals portrait of Johannes 
Hoornbeck is very distinguished. 
Dutch and French artists, including 
Corot and Millet, are represented by 
attractive pictures surrounding him 
in his home. 

In addition to the great number of 
pictures given to the Detroit Institute 
of Arts by D. M. Ferry, Jr., President 
of the Detroit Art Museum Founders 
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By Rembrandt. Julius H. Haass 


Collection. 


“Hendrickja.”’ 


society, he still has some fine examples, 
such as the Rosa Bonheur, ‘ Deer 
Listening to the Wind,’ Gérome’s 
“Two Monarchs” and especially a 
pastel of Miu£llet’s, “Old Home at 
Barbizon.’ Of his American pictures, 
Blakelock’s landscape in which brown 
trees stand against a pearl sky, and 
‘“Cinderella,’’ the Detroiter, Myron 
Barlow’s greatest picture, a symphony 
in red, are most attractive. 

John Wendell Anderson has many 
French, English and early American 
canvases. Sir Joshua Reynold’s “Lady 
Dawkins” his “Kitty Fisher’? and 
Raeburn’s “Sir John Hope”’ are some 
of the best. Bouguereau, Monticelli, 
Henner and Largilliére are among the 
Frenchmen represented. His finest 


possession is a big Flemish fifteenth 
century tapestry, the ‘Fountain of 
Youth,” of rare and decorative quality. 

Mr. Lem W. Bowen has a number of 
nineteenth century Dutch paintings 
by Israels, Blommers, Weissenbruch, 
but especially Anton Mauve, whose 
“Return to the Fold”’ in whites and 
greens, is most refreshing. | 

The Joseph B. Schlotmans in their 
beautiful Grosse Pointe estate, with 
luxuriant gardens, have many worthy 
pictures, including Mauve, Constable, 
Turner, Rousseau and _ particularly 
Jacque and Hobbema. ‘The portrait 
of the children by Alphonse Jongers, 
who has also painted the Torrey 
children, and one by Robert Reid are 
charming. 

Speaking of portraits, the children of 
D. M. Ferry, Jr., are painted with 
individuality in her subject, “Once 
Upon a Time’”’ by Lydia Field Emmett; 
and Mrs. John W. Anderson and 
daughter Suzanne by Halmi is also 
exceptional. ; 

A garden ablaze with turkey red 
salvia, another with a fountain of many 
cupids and other decorative figures 
carved by Roman sculptors, and grassy 
rolling land with shady trees and 
bushes to make it varied and attrac- 
tive surround the residence of Dr. H. 
N. Torrey of Grosse Pointe, where 
there are many fine pictures by the 
older French, Flemish, Dutch and 
English masters. A Rubens portrait 
of a man is of the artist’s best manner. 
Characteristic Bouguereaus, Greuze 
and especially Troyon and Jacque 
animal subjects emphasize the good 
quality. The father of modern Dutch 
art, Israels, is well represented by a 
genre in which a mother is feeding her 
infants. The Bowen, Ferry and Schlot- 
man collections contained other ex- 
amples of his work. Anton Mauve and 
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the Maris family are well seen at the 
Torrey’s as in the Anderson, Schlot- 
man and Bowen rooms. 

In a drawing room at the Torrey’s 
is an appropriate fireplace, a carved 
marble after one in the Paris, Cluny 
Museum, formerly in a Francois I. 
chateau. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Booth’s big 
loan collection is now at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. It is very pleasing 
in its Italian Renaissance furniture and 
minor arts. One of the best pictures 
is a long lost Madonna and Child by 
Giovanni Bellini, against a landscape 
background. A pair of portraits by the 
German, Bernhard Strigel, XVI Cen- 
tury, are superb in color balance, draw- 
ing, and perfection of technique. A 
Madonna and Child by Tintoretto and 
a “Man with Fur Cap” by Ambrosius 
Holbein are among the better examples 
by these painters in America. A poly- 
chrome stucco bust of one of the Ru- 
cellai family, of Florence, by a follower 
of Donatello, is of great power. 

In the home of George G. Booth are 
the wood carvings of I. Kirchmayer. 
An overmantle of “Religion Inspiring 
the Arts” reveals the art workers of 
the many fields in the persons of great 
artists, whom Mr. Booth has patron- 
ized. The entire decoration of the 
room is the result of the collaboration 
of Mr. Booth and this wood carver. 
Paintings by the Dutch pilgrim, Scho- 
reel, by Jacopo da Pontormo and Bar- 
tholomus Bruyn, the elder, are among 
the greatest of his carefully chosen 
pictures. One of the choicest is a 
French XV century “Adoration of the 
Magi” by the Maitre des Moulins, 
superb in color and effective in expres- 
sion. Mr. Booth’s iron work by Ko- 
ralewsky, Yellin and Brandt, his Herter 
tapestries, Mercer tile fireplace and 
sculpture by Manship and Korbel 
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“Portrait of a Man” by Bernhard Strigel (German 
XVI Century). Loaned by Ralph H. Booth. 


show a patronage of the great. A 
tapestry designed by Sir Burne-Jones 
and executed by Morris is exceptional. 
His gardens with vistas leading to 
sculptural groups are as fine as the 
famous ones in France and Italy. 

Many own paintings by Americans 
and particularly by Detroit artists. 
David Gray, John Tigchon and Rich- 
ard H. Webber are three. Conrad 
Smith has the largest collection, rep- 
resenting the Hudson River School, 
early masters like Wyant, Inness and 
Martin, the later men, Blakelock, Des- 
sar, and Whistler, impressionists like 
Melcher and Hassam, and the more 
modern Ernest Lawson, and Brecken- 
ridge. His Inness, Horatio Walker, 
Garber, E. Carlsen, Lawson and Bal- 
lard Williams subjects are most note- 
worthy. 


URIEL D’AcostTa. By Rembrandt. 
Col. Frank J. Hecker Collection. 
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A loan exhibit of tapestries to the 
Art Institute in 1919 disclosed a num- 
ber of other patrons, ex-Senator New- 
berry, Charles Fisher, Mrs. John W. 
Liggett, Mrs. Henry Stephens, Mrs. 
Sherman L. Depew, Mrs. 8. S. Kresge 
and Mrs. Russell A. Alger. 

Furniture of the Louis periods of 
France, pieces from England and Amer- 
ica’s Colonial days, are owned by a 
number of Detroiters, among whom are 
Messrs. Cliff, Haass, Ralph H. Booth 
and George G. Booth, E. D. Stair, A. 
L. Stephens, Dr. H. N. Torrey and 
Mrs. Lem W. Bowen, Mrs. John S. 
Newberry, Mrs. Walter Buhl and Mrs. 
G. D. Pope. 

Of ceramics, in due appreciation, we 
mention the name of Mary Chase Perry 
Stratton who has long been associated 
with the late Horace J. Caulkins in the 
creation of beautiful pottery. For her 
decorative tile work ornamenting im- 
portant sculpture and architecture and 
for such mosaics as those in the new 
Public Library, she, together with a few 
architects and painters, should be cred- 
ited withthe most important and signif- 
icant artistic creations of Detroit. 

English and Colonial china belong 
to Mrs. G. D. Pope, Mrs. Guy Cady 
and others. In the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition held in 1921, more 
than fifty different persons loaned 
Colonial furniture and bric-a-brac, in 
addition to Richard W. Meade, Mrs. 
S. M. Partlan, Mrs. Arthur McGraw 
and Mrs. Charles L. Metcalf, who sent 
their paintings by Stuart, Sully and 
Trumbull. 
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Owned 


“Laughing Boy.” By William M. Chase. 
by Julius H. Haass. 
Detroit has made a good beginning 
and promises to be one of the great art 
centers. Because of its fourth place 
in size among American cities, being 
second only to Chicago in the Great 
Lakes region, it should soon estab- 
lish a cultural standing correspondingly 
important. The Fine Arts follow 
quickly in the train of music, for which 
Detroit has long been famous. 


Scott Fountain at Belle Isle, now under construction. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


Industry clothed in limestone. 


The highest type of the development of an industrial building. 
The Detroit Evening News. 


Albert Kahn, Architect. 


fire ARGHITECTURE OF DETROIT 


By F. A. FAIRBROTHER 


N common with most American 
| cities of our middle west, the story 
of architecture in “The City of the 
Straits” leads us through the familiar 
styles, fashions and periods character- 
istic of the art in our country. 

After passing through the chrysalis 
stage of block house, stockade and the 
scattered log houses of settlers and 
traders sheltered under the guns of the 
fort, and being torn by the vicissitudes 
of Chief Pontiac’s wars and the change 
and shifts of ownership prior to the 
end of the war of 1812, we find Detroit 
emerging into a thriving frontier city 
spurred to growth by the march of the 
country westward and stirred by the 
tide of traffic passing and stopping on 
its way up and down the lakes. 
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In this period our architecture was 
very simple, and probably not much 
display of column and arch was possi- 
ble. Some examples of the Colonial 
work of that period there were, but 
none remain. For some years the 
old State House on Capitol Square re- 
mained, the latter part of its existence 
being as a part of the high school of the 
time. .The old city hall was vacated 
early in the seventies and disappeared 
soon after, and one by one the exam- 
ples of our Colonial work have van- 
ished, many of them being replaced by 
buildings of far less architectural merit. 

That depressing period of the de- 
basement of our architecture, laid at 
the door of Queen Anne and charac- 
terized by carpenter’s Gothic, cast iron 
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Grand Circus Park. An interesting group of modern office buildings in an unusually pleasant setting. 


arches and the like, held sway for the 
allotted number of years and is a sad 
memory to dwell upon. 

Some earnest and intelligent work 
was, however, accomplished during this 
time; and while we do not now think 
it can compare with our present en- 
lightened time, we believe it worthy 
of mention. Among this can be cited 
a few examples of Gothic work by 
Mr. Gordon W. Lloyd, such as Christ 
Church on Jefferson Avenue, Grace 
Church on Fort Street, and St. John’s 
Church, by Messrs. Jordan & Anderson. 

The present City Hall was a work of 
this time by Mr. James Anderson and 
also the classic old Post Office building, 


now used by the Treasury Department 
which was the work of Mullet, then 
Supervising Architect for the Treasury. 
The commercial work of the time was 
generally uninteresting, though a few 
examples somewhat above the ordi- 
nary remain. 

Of a later period, and at the dawn 
of a new vision and interpretation of 
architecture, we find among the wide- 
spread work of H. H. Richardson, the 
Light Guard Armory on Congress 
Street, since altered, and the little 
Bagley Fountain near the City Hall. 
Following somewhat in the steps of 
Richardson but admirably executed 
in the richness of Romanesque orna- 
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General Motors Building. Albert Kahn, Architect. 
An imposing housing for the offices of a great corporation and their allied industries. 


ment and detail is the First Congrega- 
tional Church designed by John Lyman 
Faxon of Boston. Contemporary with 
this and likewise inspired by Richard- 
son is: the First Presbyterian Church, 
the motive taken from the tower of the 
Cathedral of Salamanca and executed 
by Mr. George D. Mason of Detroit. 

The business section of Detroit is 
quite compact and most of the com- 
merical buildings of note are located 
in this somewhat restricted neighbor- 
hood. ‘The great industrial expansion 
of late years in the building of the 
automobile, for which the city has 
been noted, has caused a widespread 
movement resulting in the erection of 
many large manufacturing plants. 
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It is a far cry from the bleak and 
dingy factory building of a few years 
ago to a group such as the Ford 
Motor Co.’s plant far out on Wood- 
ward Avenue, the Hudson Motor Car 
Co.’s buildings on Jefferson Avenue 
and many others of interest. The op- 
portunity to design the earliest of these 
buildings fell to Albert Kahn, archi- 
tect, who recognized in the problems 
their artistic possibilities. His fac- 
tories have, undoubtedly, served as 
models throughout the country. In- 
deed, the architectural fraternity con- 
cedes that these modern industrial 
buildings are a distinct American con- 
tribution to architecture. Foremost 
among buildings of this kind in Detroit 


Proposed Statler Hotel, Woodward Avenue and High Street, Detroit, Mich. 
George B. Post and Sons Co., Architects, New York. 


and recognized over the country as a 
model structure is, no doubt, the plant 
of the Detroit Evening News, whose 
president, Mr. George G. Booth, our 
foremost patron of the arts, recog- 
nized that the thoroughly practical 
and good architecture were not in- 
compatible. The building is from the 
office of Albert Kahn, Architect. 

Of the more modern buildings of 
excellence wrought in adaptations of 
the Italian Renaissance we would es- 
pecially note the Public Library, the 
work of Mr. Cass Gilbert and opposite 
to it the new Fine Arts Museum, now 
under construction. ‘This latter build- 
ing is the work of Paul P. Cret, Zant- 
zinger, Borie & Medary, of Phila- 
delphia, and from an examination of 


the drawings and models bids fair to 
rival that jewel, the Pan-American 
Building in Washington by Mr. Cret. 

These buildings form the nucleus of a 
Fine Arts Center which will be a place 
of beauty and culture. 

In the same style is the Detroit 
Athletic Club and the General Motors 
Building, the latter, with the single 
exception of the Equitable Building 
in New York City, the largest office 
building in the world. ‘The most 
recent large office building in Detroit, 
also, an adaptation of the Italian, is the 
First National Bank Building. All of 
these buildings are by Albert Kahn. 

Among the more important business 
structures of the city we can well afford 
a moment’s consideration to the group 
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Detroit Athletic Club. Designed in the Italian Renaissance. 
Albert Kahn, Architect. 


of buildings facing Grand Circus Park. 
Here we have the David Whitney 
Building by Burnham, the New Statler 
Hotel by Geo. B. Post’s Sons of New 
York, a study in the mode of the 
Brothers Adam, the Hotel Tuller, the 
Park Avenue Building, the Kresge 
Building, and the Fyfe Building. The 
latter an interesting example of Gothic, 
bent to suit the needs of a mercantile es- 
tablishment. Its architects are Smith, 
Hinchman and Grylls. 

Facing the Campus Martius and in 
close proximity to the Ford Building 
and the Dime Bank Building is the 
Majestic Building wrought in Roman- 
esque, and the work of D. H. Burnham 
of Chicago. 
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Worthy of mention, also, is the hand- 
some Gothic Cathedral of St. Paul 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, 
designed by Cram, Goodhue & Fergu- 
son, and the nearly completed Masonic 
Temple also of Gothic, the work of 
Mr. Geo. D. Mason. 

Among the other works of archi- 
tectural excellence can be included the 
People’s State Bank by McKim, Meade 
& White, the Freer House by Mr. 
Wilson Eyre, and the Alger House by 
Mr. Chas. A. Platt. 

Another work of Mr. Cass Gilbert 
is the Scott Fountain at Belle Isle. 
This work is now under construction 
and when completed will be a strikingly 
beautiful treatment for the lower end 
of this ideal recreation spot. 
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THE DETROIT PLAN 


By T. GLENN PHILLIPS 


Consultant, Detroit City Plan Commission 


present day activities of organizing 

and directing Detroit’s growth with 
the fact that Detroit in its earliest days 
was guided in its development by a 
definite plan inspired by the desire to 
make this the site of a large and 
beautiful city with broad and conven- 
ient streets, numerous parks and desir- 
able places of business and residence. 

To connect the Detroit plan of the 
past with the city of the present we 
must go back to the conflagration of 
June 11, 1805 which entirely destroyed 
this little hamlet of about 300 homes 
closely huddled upon the river bank 
where the heart of Detroit now centers. 
Detroit was a village then, but ap- 
parently a prospering and promising 
community since by Act of Congress in 
January of that same year Michigan 
had been set off as a separate territory 
with Detroit as the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

It was on the first of July 1805 that 
the appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory and his officers arrived here to 
enter upon their duties, while about 
them lay a scene of confusion and 
desolation,—the charred ruins of the 
former village, with a few quickly 
assembled shelters erected along the 
former street lines. Had not the judg- 
ment and authority of the new Gover- 
nor intervened at this time to persuade 
the people to enlarge upon the old site, 
widen the streets and lay the foundation 
for a great city of the future, we should 
not have the splendid broad avenues 
radiating from our present business 
center and the many open areas now 
used as city parks. 
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if is interesting to associate the 


The new arrangement of streets was 
known as the “Governor and Judges 
Plan” and within a few days a sur- 
veyor had completed the staking out of 
the principal lines. ‘The original plan 
of the new city became lost, but it was 
resolved by the authorities in 1807 to 
adopt as the official plan for the de- 
velopment of Detroit a series of equi- 
lateral triangles having sides 4,000 
feet long, with each angle bisected by a 
perpendicular to the opposite side of the 
triangle. This elaborate and sym- 
metrical scheme was quite similar to 
the original Governor and Judges Plan. 

Today we can distinctly trace the 
growth of one unit of this symmetrical 
design between Adams Avenue and the 
Detroit River, with Washington Boule- 
vard on the west and Broadway on the 
east. Beyond these limits the original 
plan for Detroit was never extended, 
but as the city expanded a gridiron 
system of platting was adopted which is 
the basis of present conditions. 

With the development of the auto- 
mobile industry Detroit experienced 
an extremely rapid growth which un- 
fortunately was not governed by plans 
for a systematic expansion. Plats 
were recorded in which streets were not 
in alignment with adjacent existing 
streets, and in some instances cross 
streets were entirely lacking over 
stretches exceeding half a mile in length. 

With many such conditions already 
in existence, and with an extreme con- 
gestion of population practically un- 
served by park and outdoor recreation 
facilities, the Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission came into existence in I9g19Q, 
with specific duties and powers under a 
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new City Charter. Immediate action 
was taken by the Commission to regu- 
late all future development according 
to carefully prepared studies. Gen- 
eral plans were soon prepared outlining 
the major streets and transportation 
arteries, with recommendations cover- 
ing the desired width of each. Nexta 
comprehensive plan was made for a 
park and recreation system with sites 
properly distributed and convenient of 
access to every residence section of the 
city. A bond issue of ten million 
dollars to purchase the lands desired 
for such purposes was passed by the 
vote of the people in April 1919. 

By Charter provision every new 
plat within the city limits since Janu- 
ary 1919 has come before the City Plan 
Commission for approval and in this 
way complete control of the proper 
alignment and widths of streets is ob- 
tained. ‘This practically eliminates all 
future condemnation cases for street 
improvements in the newly developing 
sections of the city. 

After completing various studies for 
development within the city the next 
effort of the Commission was to extend 
its planning influence over areas sur- 
rounding Detroit within a metropoli- 
tan district of approximately a 25 mile 
radius. 

Through active cooperation with the 
Board of County Auditors a metro- 
politan thorofare plan, prepared by the 
Commission, has been adopted offi- 
cially and is now rapidly materializing 
in all new plats within the district. 
This thorofare plan requires 106’ streets 
on all section lines and half way 
between, on all quarter section lines, 
streets 86’ in width. In addition the 
plan contemplates many direct routes 
which ran diagonally through the gen- 
eral gridiron system of this vicinity, 
thus facilitating inter-communication 


between outlying centers. These diag- 
onals are generally 106’ in width and 
several have already made considerable 
progress through dedications during 
the present year. 

Studies for a Metropolitan Park and 
Recreation System, with connecting 
boulevards and driveways have been 
made. One of the first units of this 
plan, known as the Outer Drive, en- 
circles the present city limits for a 
distance of nearly 50 miles at a width 
of 150’, and is about one-fifth dedi- 
cated at this time. 

In a general summary of conditions 
it should be stated that since 1915 
Detroit has almost doubled in popula- 
tion and has advanced in size from the 
eighth to the fourth city, with slightly 
over 1,000,000 population today. Dur- 
ing the same period the area of the city 
has expanded from approximately 42 
square miles to slightly over 80 square 
miles. Street improvements alone 
amounted to nearly three million 
dollars from 1919 to 1922 inclusive, 
while general public expenditure for 
sewers, water extensions, schools, pub- 
lic grounds, buildings, etc., was slightly 
under one hundred thirty-one millions. 

Although Detroit’s program is still 
far from complete, nevertheless the 
last four years have shown remarkable 
activities and accomplishments in the 
field of city planning. The matter of 
zoning has been under consideration 
and study for some time and a compre- 
hensive Zoning Ordinance is now prac- 
tically ready to submit to the Detroit 
Common Council. 

With the adoption of a Zoning Ordi- 
nance and the active continuance of 
city planning as well as the general 
regional planning of outlying districts, 
Detroit is assured of an economic and 
desirable development with each ele- 
ment of civic life and activity properly 
located and cared for. 
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SCULPTURE AT Dan DETROIT INSTITUTE OF 
RTS 


By JOSEPHINE WALTHER, Junior Curator 


HILE the sculpture collection 

V¢ at the Detroit Institute of Arts 

is far from being a complete one, 

we nevertheless find a representation 

of all the important periods in the 

history of the art from the Roman- 

esque to contemporary American, 
French and German. 

The classical and Oriental collections 
have still to be developed and it is 
hoped that by the time the new build- 
ing is completed, many important addi- 
tions will have been made to these 
departments. | 

An interesting example of Roman- 
esque art is the stone relief of Saint 
Grisant, presented to the Institute by 
Mr. G. J. DeMotte. It is French of 
the XII Century and we find in it the 
characteristics that distinguished 
French sculpture at this early period, 
i. e. an individual expression and a 
naturalness more true to the types 
among which the artist lived than 
the more advanced and artistically 
perfect statues of the Gothic cathedrals 
of the following centuries. 

From the period of the Gothic, that 
age in the history of art when sculp- 
ture was almost without exception an 
interpretation of the teachings of Chris- 
tian theology and religious literature, 
is the Venetian stone baptismal font, 
an extraordinary example of the begin- 
ning of Gothic art in Italy. The sup- 
port, symbolical of the power of the 
church crushing the power of evil, is 
still Romanesque in style, while the 
reliefs on the basin, representing the 
fall of Adam and Eve and their ex- 
pulsion from the Garden of Eden, with 
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the arches framing them, show the 
beginnings of Gothic influence and are 
characteristic of the transition from 
the Romanesque to the Gothic style. 

Of a later date, now typically Gothic, 
are the two small consoles in the form 
of fantastic animals, and a third repre- 
senting a crouching angel, formerly on 
the outside of one of the old town halls 
in Paris. ‘They are typical of the best 
Paris workmanship of the period, and 
of much the same character as some 
of the famous gargoyles on Notre 
Dame. 

One of the fundamental differences 
which we note between the sculpture 
of the Gothic period in France and that 
in Italy, is its closer adaptation to its 
architectural setting. Perhaps this 
was owing to the more important part 
the cathedral played in the lives of the 
inhabitants of this country, being, as 
it were, an epitome not only of the 
whole Christian idea, but also of the 
daily life of the people, whose homes, 
schools and civic buildings clustered 
around the wings of the cathedral. 

The French sculptor always had a 
strong sense of the relation of sculp- 
ture to architecture, and in the two 
reliefs of Old Testament prophets pre- 
sented to the Institute by Mr. René 
Gimpel, we instinctively try to place 
them back into the building of which 
they once formed a part. They come 
from the Isle de France, the school that 
from the first carried out the most 
perfect alliance of the two arts, and 
are of the later period when a greater 
suppleness and freedom of action were 
introduced. 


‘“ ALLEGRESSE.”’ 


Another interesting example from a 
church in the Isle de France is the 
stone Sait Paul, which shows in a 
high degree the French sense for mon- 
umental forms and decorative beauty, 
preserving the great sweeping lines of 
the church facades. 

The Madonna and Child, also from 
the Isle de France, is derived in style 
from the art of Claus Sluter, the great 


genius of this period who created the 
Moses Fountain at Dijon. 


By Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 


Of the same school and period is the 
Abbess with Book, also of soft stone. 

An interesting thing to note here 
is the use of the different materials in 
the three chief countries of the Gothic 
style—France, Italy and Germany. 
Just as we have been noting that the 
best work of the French Gothic sculp- 
tors was done in soft stone, a material 
peculiarly adapted to the architectural 
sweep of line and soft coloring for which 
they strove, so marble seemed best 
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“* ANDANTE.”’ 


suited to the needs of the Italian 
sculptor with his love for delicate and 
refined form and decorative detail; and 
in the same way we find the German’s 
intimate observation of nature and 
individual expression best portrayed 
in the hard but yielding wood. 

The Germans were sluggish in their 
appreciation of formal beauty, and at 
first regarded beauty of form as super- 
ficial, emphasizing rather the inward 
significance, sentiment and reality. As 
the study of the nude was rare, we 
often find the head, hands, feet and 
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By Mario Korbel. 


draperies modeled without much at- 
tention to the body. Sentiment seemed 
of supreme importance. (How typical 
this is of the whole trend of German 
art, music and poetry!) However, this 
sentiment was often expressed with 
much grace and charm. Madonnas and 
scenes from the childhood of Jesus or 
Mary were favorite subjects. The 
southern school at Nuremberg, Suabia 
Augsburg and Ulm, perhaps the most 
important of the period, is represented 
in the Institute’s collection by several 
works—a stately Madonna and Child 
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‘““MADONNA AND CHILD.” By Gregor Erhardt. 
Presented by the Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society. 


by Gregor Erhardt of Augsburg, pre- 
sented by the Detroit Museum of Art 
Founders Society, a charming, youth- 
ful Saint Michael by Veit Stoss, one of 
the most renowned of German wood 
carvers, and a Saint with Sword and 
Book, an especially beautiful piece, 
showing the quiet temperament and 
lyric feeling of the Suabian school and 
attributed to one of the best masters of 
Ulm, Jorg Syrlin the Younger. Of a 
little later date is a Madonna and Child 
by Christian Mauch, also of the Suabian 
school. 

One of the most recent accessions of 
the Institute is the marble sarcophagus 
slab by Tino di Camaino, the talented 
pupil of Giovanni Pisano. It is divided 
into three panels, the center represent- 
ing the Virgin and Child, the right a 
saint in monk’s robes, and the left a 
saint with the donor. ‘Tino did his 
best work on funerary monuments and 
didmuch to develop the Gothic sarcoph- 
agus. While his work does not show 
the appreciation of the beauty of the 
human form that we find in Nicola 
Pisano, nor the dramatic intensity of 
Giovanni, his work on the tombs of 
Catherine of Austria, Mary of Hungary, 
Duke Charles of Calabria and Marie of 
Valois, exhibit a fine sense of proportion 
and a feeling for rich decoration. 

Another very recent accession is the 
marble relief by Andrea Pisano, known 
for his work on the bronze door of the 
Baptistery of Florence and his medal- 
lions on the Campanile, during the 
period when he came so strongly under 
the influence of Giotto. There is a 
calmness of feeling in our relief, as in all 
the work of Andrea, that is reminiscent 
of the art of ancient Greece, colored 
perhaps by the art of France. 

The end of the Gothic period is 
represented by the Sienese Madonna 
and Child by Giovanni Turini, the 
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follower of Siena’s great master, Jacopo 
della Quercia. The Sienese sculptors 
seemed to have caught the spirit of 
Gothic art more truly than the more 
severe and realistic Florentine masters, 
and in this statue of the Virgin we find 
the richness of flowing graments and the 
lyrical sentiment so characteristic of 
Sienese art of the period when the 
Renaissance influence was beginning 
to be felt. 

But there was one at least of the 
Florentine artists who clung to the 
Gothic tradition even after the bursting 
of the Renaissance. This was Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, famous for his bronze doors 
of the Baptistery. Though not an in- 
novator in any marked degree, he 
added new excellence to the style of his 
predecessors. His manner is well repre- 
sented by a terra cotta relief of the 
Madonna and Child, recently pur- 
chased for the Institute. The com- 
position, as in all his work, is simple, 
the modeling graceful, the type and 
attitude grave rather than vivacious, 
with a grace and charm that prepares 
the way for the work of his pupil, Luca 
della Robbia, who is also represented 
by a terra cotta Mother and Child. 
Luca della Robbia will always be re- 
membered for his charming figures of 
quiet mothers, happy rounded babes 
and blithe angels, impressing us with 
the feeling that there exists a joyful 
oneness of physical and spiritual health. 

The John the Baptist by Bartolom- 
meo Bellano, the Paduan follower of 
Donatello, is one of the Institute’s most 
interesting sculptures. Though perhaps 
a little over-dramatic, it is full of the 
intense realism which Donatello intro- 
duced into Italian Renaissance art. It 
has clear, sharp outlines and a passion- 
ate, almost ascetic religious sentiment. 

As we advance from the early Renais- 
sance style of Ghiberti, Luca della 
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Veit Stoss. 


Woodcarving, “‘StT. MICHAEL.”’ 
(German—149¢.) 


Robbia and Donatello, to the High 
Renaissance of the Sixteenth Century, 
we find less and less of the purely 
religious, other-worldly atmosphere 
that characterized the art of the Gothic 
period, and while most of the subjects 
are still chosen from the story of Christ, 
they are conceived in a new spirit— 
they have as it were come down to 
earth, and while the Madonna theme 
still predominates, the type is a much 
more human one and breathes more of 
the love of an earthly mother for her 
child. 
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And we now for the first time find 
themes entirely divorced from Chris- 
tian theology, such as the “ Rape of the 
Sabines”’ by Giovanni da Bologna. A 
workshop replica of the famous marble 
group in the Loggia di Lanz at 
Florence, it is in the technical problems 
it masters and its skillful balance and 
knowledge of anatomy, “art for the 
artist.”’ 

Another work by another pupil of 
Michelangelo is the “River God” by 
Tribolo, one of the models intended to 
be placed, together with a companion 
piece, at the foot of one of the Medici 
tombs. | 

We have now to make the jump from 
the sculpture of the Renaissance over 
the unproductive Seventeenth and 
Highteenth centuries, to France of the 
Nineteenth Century, the next period of 
importance. While this period is not 
very well represented in the collection 
of the Institute, two or three pieces 
deserve special mention. 

Chief of these is “The Thinker” by 
Auguste Rodin, one the world’s great 
trinity of sculptors. While this work is 
so well known as to need no description 
here, it is interesting to note that it is 
one of the earliest examples of this 
subject and that it was executed under 
the personal direction of Rodin. It 
came to Detroit from an important 
collection in Switzerland. ‘This power- 
ful embodiment of the brooding thought 
of primitive man now stands before the 
facade of the Institute where it daily 
attracts the attention of hundreds of 
passers-by. 

Another important Frenchman of 
whose work the Institute has several 
examples, is Antoine Louis Barye, 
whose mastery in the realm of animal 
sculpture remains unchallenged. He 
was particularly attracted to the 
great beasts of the jungle, and his 


genius seemed best suited to depicting 
their movements and characteristics. 
The two dachshunds and camel owned 
by the Institute, while not the most 
important of his works, show many of 
the qualities for which Barye is pre- 
eminent. 3 

The other Frenchman represented is 
Jean Boucher, whose “Fra Angelico”’ 
is a fine bit of character portrayal, done 
in a strong and convincing manner. 

The Institute is so fortunate as to 
possess three fine examples of the work 
of Belgium’s great master, Constantin 
Meunier, “The Hammerman,’’ “Shrimp 
Fisher on Horseback,’’ and “The Old 
Mine Horse.”’ Meunier has done for 
the laboring man in art what Haupt- 
mann in his “Weavers” and Zola in 
“Germinal” did in the drama and 
novel: made him the object of our 


sympathy and compassion. Beginning 


as a painter of religious subjects, at the 
age of fifty he turned from the heroes 
and martyrs of faith to those humbler 
and to him more appealing victims of 
economic pressure and distress and 
began studying the conditions of the 
workers in the teeming industrial city 
of Liege and in the mining district of 
the “Black Country.” It is interesting 
that his first work in sculpture, giving 
as it did a new dignity to the laborer, 
synchronized with the rise of the 
Labor Party in Belgium and elsewhere. 
“The Hammerman’”’ expresses the very 
spirit of labor—a force and forbearance, 
a savage heroism and crude melan- 
choly. While in this as in all of 
Meunier’s work there is a measure of 
weariness and pathos, it is not in 
essence an appeal or protest, but 
rather a courageous acceptance of 
existing conditions. His art is in a 
sense a deification of work. | 
Isidore Konti, an Austrian who has 
chosen America for his home, is repre- 
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sented by his “ Genius of Immortality,” 
the gift of Mr. George G. Booth. Mr. 
Konti has had much success in America 
and has been a member of the National 
Academy since 1905. 

Mario Korbel, son of a Bohemian 
clergyman, came to America after 
studying with various masters in 
Munich, Berlin, and Paris. Brilliant 
in execution and refreshing vitality, his 
work shows a keen penetration beneath 
the surface. He is evidently heeding 
Plato’s injunction that “the sculptor 
should give expression to the activity 
of the soul’’ instead of being satisfied 
with the faithful presentation of the 
characteristic features. His art creed 
is the encouragement of everything 
that is esthetic and beautiful. He 
believes that much of the modern art 
furor is but the response of minds tor- 
tured with all the polygenetic influences 
of civilization, driven to a sort of 
hysteria of expression by their own 
nervous reaction. In his ‘“ Andante,”’ 
loaned to the Institute by Mr. Ralph 
H. Booth, there is a rhythmic and 
harmonious management of line and an 
anatomical perfection of form that is 
based on an astonishingly accurate 
knowledge of anatomy. 

When we consider that American 
sculpture covers a period of not much 
more than fourscore years, and that it 
has had to combat the Puritan tradi- 
tion of hatred of the body, and preju- 
dice toward the arts as the invention 
of the devil, it is surprising that it has 
made the rapid strides and achieved 
the purely American expression it has. 
Probably the greatest single factor in 
this attainment was the influence of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The real, 
creating sculptors have in all times, in- 
tentionally or not, recorded the ideals 
of their day. Saint-Gaudens has taken 
the themes of current life, the portraits 
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“HOMER SCHIFF SAINT-GAUDENS.”’ 
By A. Saint-Gaudens. 


and memorials as they have come to 
him and has made of them works of 
enduring value. Previous to his day, 
the neo-classic or pseudo-classic held 
sway in this country: Power’s “Greek 
Slave,” Story’s “Cleopatra,’”’ and Pal- 
mer’s “White Captive,’’ echoes of 
Flaxman, Thorwaldsen and Canova. 
But in this new American we find no 
trace of the conventional features of 
the classic type, but a grandeur, rug- 
gedness and power that are truly Amer- 
ican. America’s greatest sculptor 
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Bee 


DANCER AND GAZELLES.’’ By Paul Manship. 


seems to have the spirit of America’s 
greatest poet where he says: 


“The measured faiths of other lands, 
the grandeurs of the past 

Are not for thee, but grandeurs of 
thine own.”’ 

and 

“Things made in the spirit of other 
lands are so much poison for these 
States.” 


It is difficult to overestimate his influ- 
ence in this respect upon the sculptors 
succeeding him. ‘They have taken the 
hint from him that American subjects 
are worthy the best efforts of American 
sculptors. His work is disengaged 
from theories and vigorously expres- 
sive of life—the life of the: American 
ideal as he conceives it—direct and 
energetic, healthful and full of promise. 
Though he will, perhaps, be longest 
remembered for his monumental works, 
such as his Shaw Memorial, his Sher- 
man, Farragut and Lincoln, he has also 
endeared himself to us by his portrait 
bas-reliefs, in which we find his familiar 
merits of truth and power and style, 


combined with an irresistibly beguiling 
charm. ‘The bas-relief of Homer Schiff 
Saint Gaudens, presented to the Insti- 
tute by Mrs. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
is characterized by the freedom of 
handling which is always shown in the 
work of this sculptor. The love of his 
art and the knowledge of his medium 
are apparent in every line. “Amor 
Caritas,” the other example of his 
work at the Institute, is an adaptation 
of one of the ideal figures of the Morgan 
tomb at Hartford. It went through 
a number of changes until it reached its 
present form of a figure of an angel up- 
holding a tablet with the inscription 
“Amor Caritas.”’ 

Typically American and filled with 
the spirit of the West is the work of 
Solon Borglum, whose six bronzes, 
“Blizzard,” “Bucking  Broncho,”’ 
“Horse Tamed,’ “Intelligent Bron- 
cho,” “Lassoing Wild Horses,” and 
‘“Snowdrift,”’ presented to the Insti- 
tute by Mr. Ralph H. Booth, unite 
the untamed freedom of the frontier 
with the tenderness of the true artist. 
They are a new and enthusiastic mani- 
festation of the myriad-sided life of 
this vast country. 

Much in the same spirit is the work 
of James Earle Fraser, a pupil of 
Saint-Gaudens, whose “End of the 
Trail’ is the gift’ of "Mrs Georee. 
Booth. Born in the Dakotas, he came 
to know and to have deep sympathy 
for the lonely race who were slowly 
being driven from their homes, and his 
portrayal of Indian life is sincere and 
full of feeling. The figures of the 
exhausted pony and its rider are full of 
despair and express the suffering, the 
heartaches and the hopelessness of 
that proud race fast disappearing from 
our midst. , 

In contrast to this typically Amer- 
ican style, is the work of the brilliant 
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young sculptor, Paul Manship, of 
whose sculpture the Institute has six 
examples: “Centaur and Dryad,”’ pur- 
chased by popular subscription; ‘‘ Dan- 
cer and Gazelles,’’ “Little Brother,”’ 
er ayidiness,’” ~The Lute. Player;’’ 
presented by Mr. George G. Booth; 
and “The Flight of Night,” the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Walter R. Parker. 
Manship is an eclectic and has relied 
largely upon the traditions of the past, 
devoting himself for the most part to 
classic and idealistic themes. His crea- 
tions are full of beautiful lines and 
subtle curves and exhibit a masterful 
treatment of planes and surfaces. Most 
of his work belongs to the realm of 
decorative sculpture, though he has 
latterly done some very fine work in 
portraiture. 

Of true sculptural quality is the 
group of bronzes by Gutzon Borglum, 
“Nero,” “Ruskin,” “The Wonder of 
Motherhood,” and “The Wooing of the 
Centaur.” Beginning as a _ painter, 
Mr. Borglum has turned to sculpture 
as the medium best suited to his genius. 
The figure of Ruskin, though small, 
is large in effect. The mien is one 
of majestic repose, and the flow of 
lines and the breadth of simple surface 
are beyond praise. 

Frederick C. Roth’s group of polar 
bears shows an admirable portrayal of 
these animals as only one who is a 
close student of their forms and habits 
could portray them. Mr. Roth shows 
much originality and technical skill in 
his work and is among the most gifted 
animal sculptors of the day. 

In looking over the names of con- 
temporary American sculptors, one is 
impressed with the large number of 
names of women. With her natural 
feeling for form, it is in this field of 
art that woman seems to be achieving 
greatest distinction. From the time 
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‘““CENTAUR AND DRYAD.”’ 


By Paul Manship 


of Patience Wright, America’s first 
sculptor, to the present day, the women 
sculptors of America have taken great 
strides in the achievement of work of 
real worth and merit. 

Mrs. Vonnoh has contributed a novel 
note to Americansculpture by herskillful 
and originalfigurines. ‘“Motherhood,’’a 
recent gift to the Institute has a definite 
human appeal, with a delicacy and ten- 
derness of treatment that makes the work 
extremely attractive. Sheisalso repre- 
sented by her “‘Allegresse.”’ 

Anna Vaughn Hyatt, perhaps best 
known for her equestrian statue of 
Jeanne D’Arc, the commission for 
which she won in competition with 
hundreds of sculptors from different 
parts of the world, has recently de- 
voted her time almost exclusively to 
animal sculpture, and it is by this 
phase of her work that she is repre- 
sented at the Institute. Colts. 
“Fighting Goats,’ and “Napoli,” il- 
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lustrate her ability in this field. Not 
alone do they show anatomical per- 
fection but express action and dynamic 
force as well. 

“An art interpreting another art”’ 
is the work of Malvina Hoffman, who 
is represented by her “ Pavlowa’’ and 
“Russian Dancers.’’ No subject de- 
mands so much of an artist or brings 
so many problems to solve, as those 
drawn from the dance. Miss Hoffman 
has achieved the lovely flower-like line 
that is the product of artistic selection 
and perfect coordination. It is really 
a new form of art that her sculptures 
of dancers offer us: intensely modern 
in its feeling for rhythmic motion, but 
scrupulous in workmanship and schol- 
arly in statement, as little modern 
work is. 

In “Ragtime” by Abastenia St. 
Leger Eberle, we have a typically 
American subject treated in a typically 
American way. Living for several 
years in the Lower East Side of New 
York, she took as her models the 
children of the street and the women 


of the neighborhood. She is one of 
the present-day artists who believes 
that /ife is the positive thing in the 
universe and that it cannot be made 
manifest by a series of negations. 

Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, whose 
war portraits and Titanic War Mem- 
orial won instant recognition, is repre- 
sented by her “Italian Head,” a work 
done in her characteristic forceful and 
realistic style. 

The Institute’s collection includes 
several examples of the purely modern, 
post-impressionistic tendency in art. 
Among these are Hunt Diedrich’s 
“Cats” and “Playing Boys;’ Jacob 
Epstein’s “Female Head; “The Dan- 
cer’’ by George Kolbe; and “Mother 
and Child’’ by Richard Scheibe. Itis 
hard to prophesy whither this modern 
tendency will lead and it must be left 
to the judgment of future generations 
to give it its true placemimetheroreat 
movements that have risen and died 
away since man first began to express 
himself by means of crayon, brush and 
chisel. 
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DETROIT ARTISTS, PAST AND PRESENT 


By R. J. McLaucHiin 
Of The Detroit News Staff 


T is exceedingly difficult to under- 
| take to compose a dissertation on 

the artists of Detroit, past and 
present, because, from the very fact 
of a writer’s own preoccupations, he 
is virtually bound to over-stress some 
and under-stress others, perhaps to 
ignore some excellent painters alto- 
gether. The Detroit group has never 
been so very numerous but it has from 
time to time, included, and does at 
present, some remarkable men whose 
fame is by no means local. It is easy 
enough to hit these high points. In- 
deed, the only information about them 
which could be furnished some readers 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is, con- 
ceivably, that they are Detroiters. In 
the case of the less important, splendid 
craftsmen all and making important 
contributions to the aesthetic life not 
only of this city but of America, the 
task is not so simple and is much more 
delicate. This writer asks forgiveness 
from those who may feel that he has 
slighted them. Particularly does he 
entreat this of their conscientious ad- 
mirers, of whom he is one. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
first Detroiter to make a great impres- 
sion on the artistic world of this 
country was Robert Hopkin. He was 
not originally a Detroiter, having lived 
in Chicago before the great fire, and 
after that event, coming to this city 
to make his home. Hopkin worked at 
many of the artistic crafts, one of them 
being a matter which has now passed 
altogether away from the life of the 
nation—the painting of pictures for 
the decoration of Pullman cars. He 
was a most excellent painter at what- 
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ever task engaged his hand but it is, 
of course, for his marines that he is 
chiefly, if not exclusively, celebrated. 
Here he was undoubtedly one of the 
most successful of American artists. 
His “sea-scapes’’ possess an immense, 
elemental quality, with extraordinary 
depth and a great feeling for the in- 
herent solemnity of vast, wind-wracked 
waters. The queer sensation so often ~ 
experienced by landsmen and popu- 
larly referred to as “the mystery of 
the sea’’ is at its most mysterious in 
Hopkin. A great many of his ex- 
amples are owned in Detroit, some by 
galleries and collectors and not a few 
by private and inexpert persons who, 
frequently, possess no other artistic 
example save the Hopkin. This artist 
was the great man of young Detroit’s 
artistic life and the importance of his 
sojourn and labor in the city can not 
be estimated. 

Other artists of about the period 
of Hopkin were James M. Stanley, 
William B. Conely, C. Harry Eaton 
and L. I. Ives, father of Percy Ives, 
who is one of the foremost craftsmen 
of the present day. Stanley was one 
of Detroit’s pioneers in pictured art. 
He was an excellent portraitist but 
had probably the most of his success 
with landscapes into which was intro- 
duced considerable figure, frequently 
American Indians. Strictly speaking, 
he was not a landscape painter; that is 
to say, his canvases which dealt with 
the out-of-doors had more the quality 
of actual, faithful recording of topo- 
graphical features than the feeling 
which we are accustomed to associate 
with landscape. Many of his pictures 
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are extremely striking and done with 
a nice sense of color value. ‘There is 
no doubt over his standing as a first- 
rate painter. 

Conely’s forte seems to have been 
for still-life, although he did much 
work with the other subjects, as well. 
He was the founder of the city’s first art 
school which was located on Grand 
River Avenue and which was the occa- 
sion of a great storm from the pulpits 
on one occasion, several reverend gen- 
tlemen feeling that posing in the nude 
was immoral and destructive of the 
public weal. Common sense even- 
tually prevailed, however. 

Eaton had his greatest success with 
landscapes and there are numerous 
examples of his work in the city. Ives 
was originally a businessman. He had 
a flair for painting which he carefully 
cultivated and it was not long before 
this disclosed a genius for portraiture. 
In a short time he was doing virtually 
all the portraits in the city. 

Ives’ son, Percy, showed talent early 
in his life which persuaded his father 
to provide him with an artistic educa- 
tion. The young man was sent to 
Paris to study and, while there, the 
elder Ives became ill and his son was 
obliged to return to Detroit. The 
father soon died and the son, who by 
now was an excellent artist in his own 
right, inherited what might be termed 
the “portrait business” of his father. 
What line of artistic endeavor Percy 
Ives would have followed had this not 
occurred it is impossible to determine 
for he found a flourishing business on 
his hands and was obliged to devote 
himself to it. The results have been 
far from unsatisfactory, however, for 
Mr. Ives has for many years been the 
leading portraitist of the city. He has 
recently been doing what is generally 


conceded to be the best work of his 
career. 

It is appropriate in this connection 
to mention the foundation of the 
Detroit Museum of Art School, the 
result of the vision of James E. Scripps. 
Mr. Scripps desired that there should 
be an art colony in the city, where con- 
ditions would be sufficiently stimu- 
lating and instruction of enough value 
to develop a quantity of actual creative 
talent. Many of the artists who are 
today the principal upholders of the 
torch in Detroit’s aesthetic world are 
former students at this school. It has 
been out of existence for several years 
but its effect on the artistic conscious- 
ness of the city has been very marked. 
One of Mr. Scripps’ many benefactions 
on connection with this school was the 
establishment of a European scholar- 
ship which was secured through com- 
petition. Charles Waltensperger, one 
of the foremost Detroit artists of the 
present day, was the winner in an 


exceedingly close race with several 


others, all of whom have now shed 
much glory on the artistic name of the 
city. 

Now the task presents itself of a dis- 
cussion of the living and it is done very 
reluctantly and for the reasons out- 
lined before. Once more it is easy to 
mention the greatest but extremely 
difficult to select the names of the less 
great yet great enough. 

Gari Melchers probably belongs at 
the head of the list of living artists of 
Detroit. Heisa native of the city and 
secured his general education here, 
prior to his studies in Dusseldorf and 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
His paintings are so very well known 
that it is unnecessary to be specific 
about them and these include murals, 
portraits and studies of all descriptions, 
including the noble decorations, Peace 
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and War, in the Congressional Library. 
He has received numerous gold medals 
and decorations, among them Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, both at home 
and abroad. ‘The University of Mich- 
igan conferred the honorary LL.D. 
upon him in 1913. His home is now 
in New York City. 

Julius Rolshoven is another, a con- 
temporary of Melchers, who is a native 
of the city and has carried its fame a 
great distance. He has painted much 
in Italy and, more recently, has been 
a leading member of the Taos group in 
Santa Fe, N. M. [In these widely 
different fields Mr. Rolshoven has been 
about equally successful. He has also 
commanded much praise for his por- 
traiture. 

Myron Barlow, a native of the city, 
has recently been living in Etaples, 
France, making his home only an 
occasional visit. He has developed a 
highly distinctive style, handling sub- 
jects softly yet with a remarkable vigor. 
His most recent Detroit commission 
was for four mural decorations for the 
interior of the New Temple Beth EI, 
depicting four epochs of Jewish his- 
tory, from the ancient patriarch of 
Palestine to the immigrant on the 
shores of America. ‘These are among 
the most important productions of his 
career. 

There are several others who have 
left the city to pursue their careers 
elsewhere and some of these are Ed- 
ward Kiefer, Albert Worcester and 
J. H. Gardner Soper. 

There has, however, been no such 
general exodus as to denude Detroit of 
all its first-class painters, for there is in 
residence here a considerable group who 
yearly adorn the walls of the Michigan 
Artists’ Exhibition with examples of 
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such thorough excellence as to culti- 
vate a very high measure of pride in the 
hearts of their fellow citizens. Many 
of these artists enjoy national renown 
and are frequently represented in col- 
lections and exhibitions in all quarters 
of the country. Some of them have 
had their entire education in this 
country but probably the majority have 
enjoyed some time under a European 
master. 

It is impossible to do much more 
than mention the names of these 
artists for a consideration of their 
various merits and successes would 
demand far more space than can be 
devoted to this article. There is a 
great temptation to enlarge on the 
name of each and describe his career in 
full detail but that cannot be. ‘The 
reader will find many of the names 
very familiar. 

We have, then, at present living and 
working in the city such artists as 
Roman Kryzanowsky, Judson Smith, 
Roy Gamble, Frank P. Paulus, Paul 
Honore, Arthur Marschner, John P. 
Wicker, Ernest Harrison Barnes, Wil- 
liam Greeson, EF. O. Drogseth, Irving 
R. Bacon, Robert A. Herzberg, Arthur 
L. Yaeger, George W. Styles, Douglas 
Arthur Teed, Richard W. Fatigant, 
John Zuerkoff, Joseph W. Gies, John 
Morse and Vincent Chalmers. Percy 
Ives and Charles Waltensperger, both 
mentioned above, are also members of 
this group. 

There are also several women who 
have done most excellent work and 
should be mentioned in any list which 
seeks to include the artists of Detroit. 
They are Rose Netzorg Kerr, Marie 
Perrault, Mildred E. Williams and the 
McEwen sisters, Katherine and Alex- 
andrine. 


DETROIT’S MUSIC 


By Cyr, ARTHUR PLAYER 
Music Critic, The Detroit News 


ETROIT measures its musical 
D progress soberly but unashamed. 
The community has made splen- 
did strides, and most of them within the 
past decade—culturally speaking. Yet 
its frank friends will admit that it 1s 
almost as remarkable for what it has 
failed to be as for what it 1s. 

Detroit, in a very definite manner, 
is cosmopolitan, in a prosperous, per- 
manent way. Its population is drawn 
from every quarter of the globe and 
every division of people represented 
here has a prosperous representation 
which slowly turns its face irrevocably 
toward naturalization. It would seem 
that from all these races, with their 
traditions of music almost from the 
cradle would become here a great out- 
pouring of varied art, from which 
might be born the permanent Amer- 
ican genius of song. Yet it is not so. 
The Roumanians turn out in great 
strength to hear Georges Enesco. ‘The 
Russians buy out the house for Chali- 
apin. Austrians were first-comers at 
the Kreisler concert; and so it goes. 
But always there is at every concert 
a worshipful company of despised 
native Americans who are catholic 
enough to relish all artists, irrespective 
of birth, even Americans themselves. 

This all-concert audience in Detroit 
approximates a nucleus of 2,000; that 
is a fair average compared with other 
cities. Pro rata for the population it 
betters New York City’s nucleus. Be- 
yond these permanent and consistent 
supporters of first-class music, there 
is an indeterminate floating audience 
which attends for this or that vagary. 


Now and again one attaches himself 
to the nucleus, and so it grows. 

n happens that, in spite of all this, 
Detroit is a very good city for music. 
For example the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra is now opening its tenth 
season. Under the leadership of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch this orchestra has come 
to rank among the first four or five 
organizations in the country. Inas- 
much as the story of the orchestra is 
the focusing point of Detroit’s musical 
history, it may be summarised here. 

Until the Spring of 1914 Detroit 
depended for its orchestral entertain- 
ment on visiting symphonic organiza- 
tions, the Philadelphia Orchestra com- 
ing to Detroit just as ptne eri 
Orchestra has gone in recent years to 
Buffalo, Kansas City and other centers 
not yet possessing a permanent organ- 
ization. 

For some time the ambition to own 
and operate a symphony orchestra had 
agitated local music-lovers, and at the 
psychological moment there arrived in 
the United States from European cap- 
itals Weston Gales, a young conductor 
with some experience and considerable 
ambition and abundant energy. Read- 
ing in eastern newspapers the story of 
Detroit’s enthusiasm over a visit of 
the Philadelphia orchestra, Gales hied 
himself straightway to Detroit, gath- 
ered around him the leaders of musical 
support and, within a month, was pre- 
pared to offer a program with an 
orchestra of 60 men. 

The venture was warmly received 
and the Detroit Symphony Society was 
organized. During the fourth season 
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of its existence the orchestra came 
on troubled seas. Lack of public sup- 
port commensurate with the expense, 
difficulties within the orchestra itself, 
and other contributing events decided 
Mr. Gales to abandon his task in mid- 
season, and for the rest of the season 
the orchestra imported guest conduc- 
tors, while it took stock of the situa- 
tion. Among these guest conductors 
was Ossip Gabrilowitsch. So wide and 
instantaneous was his success that the 
Society obtained his services for the 
ensuing season (1918-9) and were re- 
warded by a quickening of interest 
throughout the community. 

Before the end of that season the 
directors approached Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch with reference to a two-year 
contract. The eminent pianist-con- 
ductor consented on his own terms, 
one of which was a hall which should 
be primarily at the disposal of the 
orchestra. Moreover he demanded 
that it be ready for the season opening 
that fall. ‘The directors believed the 
task of raising both the money and 
the building alike impossible. Gabril- 
owitsch held to his point. Large sub- 
scriptions started the ball rolling until 
a half million was available and as 
much more in sight, the donors forming 
themselves into a separate corporation 
to build and operate Orchestra Hall. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch himself subscribed 
$5,000 and became a director. 

Another of the conductor’s demands 
was for an increased orchestra. ‘This, 
and his other requests, were fulfilled, 
ious Oct. 23,,. 19019, the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra of 90 men played 
for the first time in its own Orchestra 
Hall as the beginning of its sixth season 
of the orchestra. 

Last season and this, its season in- 
cludes fourteen pairs of subscription 
concerts, a series of five young people’s 
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concerts, concerts in the schools, public 
and parochial, and Sunday popular 
concerts. Then it travels to other 
music centers for concerts. Last sea- 
son such concerts abroad totaled 18. 

The orchestra represents an annual 
investment of .$325,000, of which not 
less than $200,000 goes to salaries. 
For the past several years William 
H. Murphy, a generous benefactor of 
the orchestra, has been president. The 
annual deficit of more than $100,000 
has been met cheerfully by the guar- 
antors who, as in the project of Orches- 
tra Hall, have exhibited a constant and 
effective loyalty and generosity. 

Separate from the public spirit which 
gives Detroit its orchestra, but con- 
sequent on it, is the inclusion in the 
city of many notable musicians drawn 
to the personnel of the orchestra, for 
whom Detroit becomes home and who 
in turn enlarge the professional life of 
the city and enrich its teaching ranks. 
Many of the artists who are members 
of the orchestra are on the faculty of 
one or other of the major conserva- 
tories. Four of them formed several 
years ago a string quartet which, with 
slight change in personnel, has de- 
lighted audiences each season with 
chamber music. 

There is another orchestra in De- 
troit of lesser fame but of decided value 
to the community. This is the De- 
troit Philharmonic composed of both 
professionals and high-grade amateurs, 
all of whom pool their efforts for the 
good of the cause. This organization, 
numbering almost 100 players, was a 
pre-war institution under the con- 
ductorship of William O. Fitz Gerald. 
It succumbed to the war but last season 
went into full rehearsal and was heard 
effectively in a limited number of 
appearances. It aims to be the high 
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school to the Symphony Orchestra’s 
university. 

Detroit has not lacked individual 
enterprise in promoting the musical 
entertainment of its citizens. Newton 
J. Corey was a pioneer in this field, 
and he was one of the .warmest sup- 
porters of the young Symphony Or- 
chestra years ago. The present dean 
of the profession in Detroit is James 
E. Devoe who, through fair weather 
and foul, has stuck to the task and 
today is manager of the Philharmonic- 
Central Concert Company which 
always offers a very high-grade list of 
individual attractions and a series of 
subscription concerts. Paderewski and 
Kreisler were among last season’s offer- 
ings which filled to overflowing the 
largest available building in the city. 

Another more recent but highly 
capable organization is the Detroit 
Concert Direction, of which Mrs. Iso- 
bel J. Hurst is the manager. Mrs. 
Hurst had Chaliapin and the Russian 
Opera Company last season. 

There are other independents whose 
impresario business has not advanced 
to major proportions. Between them 
and the two organizations mentioned, 
Detroit gets opera of many varieties 
and, in passing, it may be noted that 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlos Grand 
Opera Company finds Detroit one of 
its best cities. 

It is natural to stress the professional 
side of Detroit’s musical life. But few 
cities could offer a more attractive 
cultural society than may be found in 
the multitude of amateur circles and 


clubs which are to be found, not only 
in Detroit’s center but in every foreign 
quarter. The Orpheus Club is a male 
choir of very important standing, and 
last season Victor Kolar, the assistant 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, and a highly talented young 
man, revived under the direction of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch the Detroit Sym- 
phony Choir of 200 voices. ‘This was 
so successful that it is being further 
enlarged this season and will besheard 
in three important works. 

The foreign quarters extend the 
musical life of the community still 
further for each season sees the im- 
portation of artists of national repute 
who are heard in concerts which are 
local only in the geographical sense 
but to which music-loving Detroiters 
in general will flock. 

Yet another feature is to be found in 
the large industrial plants and busi- 
ness houses where bands, orchestras, 
choirs or quartets are organized with 
the encouragement of employers and 
give creditable performances during 
the season, in many cases for public 
approval. 

The chronicle may be concluded with 
the radio concerts which were estab- 
lished by the Detroit News and have 
become a nightly feature of the city’s 
home life. A very long list of pro- - 
fessionals and able amateurs have 
been introduced to this wide public 
over the radio and the same mysterious 
device has carried broadcast, in a let- 
eral sense, series of lectures on music 
and its appreciation. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Carter Lifts the Lid of Tutankhamen Sarcophagus and Quits. 


Just as we go to press, the London and New York Times Syndicate report the lifting of the lid 
of the Tutankhamen Sarcophagus and the regrettable news that on account of differences with 
the Egyptian Department of Antiquities Howard Carter, head of the excavation work, had on 
February 16 closed Tutankhamen’s tomb and abandoned operations. 

The description of the mummy case that was revealed within the sarcophagus, after the removal 
of the shrouds that covered it, is very graphic, and worthy of preservation in ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY: 

“These shrouds had covered a perfect anthropoid mummy case of wood and gese gilt of colossal 
size, almost filling the sarcophagus, and resting on a low bier with gilt lion heads, superbly 
modeled, at the head. ‘The hands were crossed upon the chest, the right holding the flail and the 
left a crook scepter, both of gold and faience. It was the glint of these we had seen through the 
shrouds. 

“On either side of the mummy case was the figure of a protective goddess, each with arms and 
wings out-stretched and crossed across the body, striking really pathetic note. 

“But it was the head that drew evéry face. It was one solid piece of gold with eyes of crystal 
and on the forehead an uraeus. — 

‘The face is, indeed, a remarkably real portrait, and as one looked at it one forgot for the 
moment that the human-shaped figure before one was merely the mummy case, and one seemed 
to be in the presence of the body of some great person lying in state, so lifelike were the features 
and so perfect was the modelling. 

“The mummy case is a perfectly magnificent sight, far excelling any other known, and the 
archaeologists present were enthusiastic at the revelation brought to them. 

“And so at last our long-desired wish was realized. ‘There before us, a product of the splendid 
age to which he belonged, lay the mummy case of the king whose name has been on every one’s 
lips for the past year and the romantic circumstances of the discovery of whose tomb—indeed 
romance surrounds every phase of its investigation—will cause him to be remembered when 
other episodes have passed from public memory.” 


Uniwersity of Michigan Expedttion to Asia Minor 


A party of distinguished American, Canadian and English authorities will gather in Paris 
April 1 to start on a two-year expedition for the classification, photographing and preservation 
to posterity of the ancient documents, papyri and inscriptions of Asia Minor. ‘The expedition 
is under the auspices of the University of Michigan and has been made possible by a gift of 
$100,000 from an anonymous friend of the school. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, head of the classical department of the university, and former 
President of the Archaeological Institute of America, who will be in charge of the expedition, 
will sail from New York March 1 for London. In Paris he will be joined by some of the most 
prominent authorities on Roman, Greek, Egyptian and Asia Minor writings and history. The 
party will include Prof. E. R. Boak, Michigan; Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Prof. Thomas Callender, Queens University, Kingston, Ont.; Prof. H. G. Evelyn White, 
Leeds University, England; George R. Swain, technical expert in photography, Ann Arbor, and 
Enoch P. Peterson and Orlando W. Qualley, fellows of the University of Michigan. 

The trip across Europe, through Asia Minor and through Egypt will be made in automobiles 
driven by the professors themselves. 


American School at Athens Number of Art and Archaeology 


The next number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be devoted chiefly to the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens with articles by Dr. Joannes Gennadius on ‘‘Some Famous Bindings 
in the Gennadius Library’”’ with reproductions in color of several of the most important; by W. B. 
Dinsmoor on the ‘‘Architecture of the Gennadeion,’’ which is now in process of erection on a site 
adjacent to the School; and by H. N. Fowler on the American Work on the Erechtheum, 
rapidly approaching completion. An account will also be given of the activities of the School 
since the publication of our last School at Athens Number (October, 1922). 
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BOOK. CRITIQUES 


La Téne, Monographie de la station publiée 
au nom de la commission des fouilles de La 
Téne. By Paul Vouga. gto. 1609 pp., L pls., 
and 2 plans. Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 
1023. 

La Téne was an important stronghold dur- 
ing the second Epoch of the Iron Age and has 
given its name to that Epoch. ‘The station, 
discovered in 1858, is situated on the river 
Thielle at the point where it flows out of Lake 
Neuchatel. Explorations, systematic and 
otherwise, were carried on at various times; the 
last, covering the period from 1907 to 1918, was 
begun under the supervision of W. Wavre and 
completed by the present author. Among 
previous explorers there should be mentioned 
F’. Schwab, E. Desor, V. Gross, F. Borel, and 
Emile Vouga. The rich and characteristic 
finds made by Schwab and Desor led Hilde- 
brand in 1874 to choose La Téne as the type 
station for his second Epoch of the Iron Age. 
These two early explorers had to fish for what 
they recovered. ‘The correction of the waters 
of the Jura, carried on from 1868 to 1881, 
resulted in the lowering of the water level in the 
lake by 2 m. (6.56 ft.); this brought the site 
above water level and facilitated the excava- 
tions undertaken by Emile Vouga who found 
the piles of two bridges across the river Thielle 
and the piles of many buildings. 

La Téne has been the subject of many 
memoirs and shorter papers. The present 
author has set himself the task of completing 
in the light of the recent excavations the work 
so well begun by Schwab, Desor, and his own 
father, Emile Vouga, to whom the volume is 
dedicated. An idea of its importance may be 
gathered from the author’s estimate that some 
2,600 objects from La Téne have found their 
way into various museums; the principal col- 
lections are at Neuchatel, Bienne, Berne, 
Geneva, and Ziirich. ‘They consist, for the 
most part, of weapons both offensive and 
defensive. Of swords alone Vouga can ac- 
count for 166, a figure which does not include 
those sold by dealers to private individuals. 

The presence of arms of all sorts, the strategic 
position of the place, the absence of evidence 
suggesting a place of manufacture, as well as 
the absence of feminine apparel and of objects 
pertaining to family life, have led Vouga to the 
conclusion that La Téne was a fortified 
emporium (entrepdot) occupied by the military. 

The fifty photogravure plates display a 
series of objects so carefully selected and 
artistically arranged as to form an ideal sub- 
stitute for a collection of originals. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 
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Gloucester by Land and Sea. The Story of a 
New England Seacoast Town, by Charles 
Boardman Hawes. With drawings by Lester G. 
Hornby. Boston, Little Brown & Co. 1923. 


The history of the settlement of Massachu- 
setts along the coast of Cape Ann, goes back to 
the beginnings of our country and it is a 
thrilling theme, graphic and picturesque as told 
by Mr. Hawes. When those intrepid colonists 
went to the new world, having been given 
grants of land at Green Harbor, Plymouth, 
Gloucester, Annisquam and Marblehead, the 
rocky shores were better suited to fishing than 
agriculture, so it became the important in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hawes says the story of Gloucester is 
worth telling and that she has kept the ad- 
venturous spirit of early New England, and it 
is an exciting story of the government of the 
colonists, their vicissitudes, their ships and the 
owners that landed or failed to land, in storm 
and gale. 

It was in 1623 that Lord Sheffield assigned to 
Robert Cushman. and John Winslow of Ply- 
mouth and their associates a tract of land 
called Cape Anne, with certain privileges, in- 
cluding those of hunting, trading and fishing. 
From that time came the ship-builders and 
larger activities and the community developed 
its schools and churches. There were taverns 
that did a thriving business and riotous hos- 
pitality and churches that almost seemed at 
times a bit riotous (the first Universalist 
Church in America was established in Glou- 
cester in 1779). Then came the progress of 
transportation, which achieved the wonder of 
the four-horse coach. 

Some interesting old manuscript that came 
into his hands, the author says proves that the 
old time sons of Gloucester were men of in- 
finite resource and sagacity. From wild lands 
and the sea, by industry, shrewdness and 
enterprise, they built towns, reared families 
and made a good deal of money. 

The lovely drawings by Lester G. Hornby 
are an added charm of the book. Gloucester 
lends itself to illustration and has been the 
resort of artists for many years, because of its 
picturesque docks, ships in the harbors, old 
streets and houses. These Mr. Hornby has 
portrayed with great appreciation and artistic 
skill. 

The Lobstermen’s houses, the Guinea docks, 
the wharfs at Rockport, Rocky Neck, Annis- 
quam and Pigeon Hill, are delicately and 
charmingly drawn. One plate ‘in color of 
Rockport, gives a very true color of sky, sea 
and old houses as one finds it along that coast. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


SPECIAL CLASSICAL TOURS 
TO EUROPE, 1924 


Parties leaving in June for London, 
Paris, Italy, and Greece with opportun- 
ity to include Egypt or Sicily. 


Special Classical leaders for each 
party,—Dr. Louis E. Lord, Dr. Walter 
Miller, Mr. Rollin H. Tanner and 


others. 


Until April 1, we offer travel 
scholarships to help reduce the cost of a 
tour. 


Full information sent on request. 


Bureau of University Travel 
33 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 
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THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY: THE BUILDING 


By WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR 


of the monastery “Of the Incor- 

poreal Ones” stretched south- 
ward from Lycabettus toward Mt. 
Hymettus and the sea, donated, they 
say, by a Turkish sultan in gratitude 
for a miraculous cure wrought by one 
of the monks, but with scant thought 
of the future growth of Athens and of 
the educational needs of a yet un- 
founded nation across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Little by little the monks have 
been obliged to part with their hold- 
ings, not only on account of the ex- 
pansion of the city, but also through 
economic necessities resulting from the 
gradual loss of their distant posses- 
sions in Roumania and Asia Minor. 
It was a happy inspiration on the part 
of the Greek Government when it 
thought of conserving a part of the 
site nearest the monastery, by donat- 
ing spacious grounds for the accom- 
modation of the British and American 
Schools of Classical Studies, in 1884- 
1886. Above the plots then granted 
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tas was a time when the lands 


to the Schools, rose the denuded 
slopes of Mt. Lycabettus, partly con- 
verted, a few years ago, into a reserva- 
tion of young and struggling pine 
trees. It was a strip of the lowest 
fringe of this slope that was bought for 
the School, in 1919, by a group of the 
leading women’s colleges of America, 
just as it was on the verge of being 
sold by the monks at public auction, 
in the form of house lots. It was 
another strip just above this, and cross- 
ing the head of a projected wide 
avenue recently named in honor of 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the Amer- 
ican Philhellene, that the Greek Govern- 
ment presented to the School as a site 
for the building to contain the library 
given by Dr. Joannes Gennadius on 
March 29th: 1922; to.be erected -by 
means of an appropriation of $200,000 
granted by the Carnegie Corporation 
on May 24th of the same year. 

The essential condition of all three 
gifts being the erection of a suitable 
building for housing the library, pre- 
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liminary studies were at once under- 
taken by the firm of Van Pelt and 
Thompson, Architects, of New York. 
Mr. Thompson was already familiar 
with the problems involved, as the 
result of his superintendence of the 
addition to the School itself in 1914- 
1915; and the solution which they 
offered, as the basis of preliminary 
negotiations, was of such interest that 
they were authorized to proceed with 
more detailed studies, in collaboration 
with a building committee composed 
of Dr. Edward Robinson of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps of Princeton 
University, and Professors EF. D. Perry 
and W. B. Dinsmoor of Columbia 
University. It is to the final solution 
which Van Pelt and Thompson event- 
ually proposed that we shall now 
devote our attention. 

A general plan of the site was pub- 
lished in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY in 
May, 1922; a study of the principal 
elevation appeared in the American 
School of Athens number, in October 
of the same year. But since that 
time, as a result of the generosity of the 
Municipality of Athens, the character 
of the site has been considerably 
changed. ‘The proposed narrow street 
which would have separated the Gen- 
nadeion from the lot bought for the 
School in 1919 has been eliminated, 
and about 123 feet have been cut from 
the head of Howe Street, with the 
result that the amount of land orig- 
inally donated has been practically 
doubled, permitting the inclusion of 
the Gennadeion and of the proposed 
Women’s Building in a single undivided 
area, of which the frontage, including 
the small British plot at the extreme 
left, 1s 515 feet, while the depth, for 
more than half of this distance, is 
216% feet. For comparison it may 


be noted that the site hitherto occu- 
pied by the School measured only 164 
by 394 feet. Not only the site, but 
also the studies for the Gennadeion 
itself, necessarily took on a new form. 
The building was brought forward and 
spread out to avoid the cramped ap- 
pearance which had been unavoid- 
able on the restricted site hitherto 
under consideration; from a building 
measuring approximately 143 feet in 
length and 88 feet in its greatest depth, 
its component elements were separated 
until the group occupied a frontage of 
187 feet and a depth of 117 feet; yet 
by treating the elements more com- 
pactly the change was effected with- 
out increasing the cost of erection. 
The new changes were incorporated in 
a model which was submitted to the 
Carnegie Corporation on December 
22nd, 1922; its members were so im- 
pressed with the desirability of exe- 
cuting the whole structure in marble, 
instead of limiting this material to the 
facade, that they voted an additional 
appropriation of $50,000 for that pur- 
pose, as the readers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY are already aware. 

The plans being approved and the 
requisite orders for material placed, 
Mr. Thompson went to Greece to 
supervise the work on the spot, arriving 
on April 6th, 1923, with the intention 
of remaining (with the exception of a 
brief visit to New York between May 
27th and August 28th) until the com- 
pletion of the work. The excavation 
for the foundations was begun on May 
Ist, and on May 25th the foundation 
stone was laid with proper ceremony 
by the monks of the Asomaton Mon- 
astery. Meanwhile it was necessary 
to secure the marble for the external 
walls, and this, curiously enough in a 
marble-producing country, proved to 
be one of the most difficult of the pre- 
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GENNADEION: Front View looking up Howe Street 


liminary steps. The nearest marble 
quarries, those on Mt. Pentelicus only 
eleven miles away and easily visible 
from the School windows, were not 
being worked and had no facilities for 
producing the required amount of 
marble within the allowable time. The 
quality of the marble, furthermore, 
seemed to be less satisfactory than in 
former years. On the other hand, the 
quarries controlled by the English 
Marble Company working on the island 
of Naxos, 120 miles away, were pro- 
ducing at lower cost a far better mar- 
ble, not the Naxian marble known in 
antiquity, with the great translucent 
crystals characteristic of the temple 
of Dionysus at Naxos itself and of the 
roof tiles exported by Byzes of Naxos 
to all parts of the archaic Greek world, 
but rather a marble of a fine white 
texture, rivaling that of the best ancient 
Pentelic marble. With this superb 
material, and with forty-five of the 
hundred marble cutters of Athens, 
working under the supervision of the 
foreman formerly employed in the 
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reconstruction of the ancient Propy- 
laea of the Athenian Acropolis, it was 
felt that the ideas of the architects 
would be sympathetically executed. 
Apart from the marble workers, un- 
skilled labor was largely recruited from 
among the vast numbers of refugees 
from Asia Minor, who crowded so 
thickly round the site that it had to be 
enclosed with wire, while the men were 
hired in rotation in three-day shifts in 
order to give as many as possible the 
means of subsistence. Not even for 
holidays did the work stop, lest the 
enforced idleness should produce 
greater misery among the refugees. 
This beneficial phase of the operations 
so impressed the Greek authorities 
that many, including the head of the 
revolutionary government, Colonel 
Plastiras, visited the ground to ex- 
press their appreciation. 

By October, 1923, the walls had risen 
to the level of the first floor, and during 
the next month the concrete floors 
were laid, and the first of the marble 
was set in place. As the need for 
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unskilled labor on the building itself 
diminished, the refugees were trans- 
ferred to grading operations and the 
building of the enclosing walls of the 
grounds. And finally, on Christmas 
Day, 1923, the marble lintel of the 
main entrance doorway was erected, 
the workmen placing upon it wild 
onions to avert the evil eye and to 
ensure the rapid completion of the 
work. Let us hope that their pre- 
caution will be efficacious, and that the 
buildings will stand complete, and 
ready for dedication, in the spring of 
1925. 

After that date, the visitor who 
enters the great iron gates at the head 
of Howe Street will ascend a gentle 
gradient, 20 feet in width, between 
sunken gardens, until at a distance of 
98 feet behind the lot line he meets the 
first steps, at.a level 6 feet higher than 
that at the entrance. ‘Thence a series 
of broad platforms broken by groups of 
steps, the width of the flight narrowing 
by four feet as it ascends, brings him up 
to the foot of the steps of the Library 
itself; the ascent is also made prac- 
ticable for vehicles by great semi- 
circular ramps at either side. A broad 
flight of nine steps, approximately one 
third of the width of the facade of the 
Library, conducts him to the plat- 
form of the portico, 19% feet above 
the level of the entrance, and about 
115 feet above the boulevard from 
which Howe Street forms the axial 
approach. 

The Library itself is a simple rect- 
angle in plan: the width of the facade 
is 79% feet, the depth from front to 
rear 551% feet. In order to be symbolic 
of the monumental purpose of the 
building, a bond between the scholar- 
ship of America and of Greece as well 
as an adjunct of a School of Classical 
Studies, the style of the building could 


hardly be other than classical Greek, 
with a colonnaded facade; and for this 
purpose the Ionic order seemed more 
gracious than the Doric, and hence 
more suitable in a Library intended to 
extend its hospitality to investigators 
of all nationalities. 
columns, modelled after those em- 
ployed on the east facade of the 
Erechtheum but slightly larger in scale 
(the height being increased by 11 


inches, the spacing on centres by 9. 


inches), occupy, together with their 
terminal antae, the total length of the 
facade. These columns of white 
marble are contrasted against a wall 
of red stucco, only the dado at the 
bottom being of marble. The monu- 
mental central doorway in the rear wall 
of the portico, bearing the name of the 
building in its frieze, flanked by un- 
obtrusive narrow window openings, 
with a frieze of larger and more decora- 
tive windows in the upper story (their 
sloping jambs and lintels with project- 
ing ears or crossets reminiscent of those 
on the west front of the Erechtheum), 
and the bronze grilles which fill all the 
openings, harmonize in every detail 
with the facade. In the frieze above 
the columns is an appropriate Greek 
inscription; and above the entablature, 
instead of the usual Greek pediment, 
an attic is substituted on account of the 
great length of the facade. The whole 
composition is a timely reflection of 
the School’s great book on the Erech- 
theum, which is likewise in process of 
execution. 

Entering the main doorway, we pass 
through a vestibule with coat rooms on 
either side, to the entrance to the 
library proper, a great room 29 feet 
deep and 76% feet in length. Op- 
posite the entrance is the librarian’s 
desk, from which he can command the 
entire sweep of the room, the shelves 
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Hight great Ionic 


GENNADEION: View of Main Building from S. E. on Feb. 1, 1924. Lycabettus in background. 


(both open and locked) which line the 
walls at back and front, the entrances 
to two study rooms at the front corners 
of the building, the alcoves which rise 
in two tiers at either end; and the 
gallery which runs round three sides of 
the room, approached by two stairways 
which lie directly opposite him; these 
stairways likewise form the only 
methods of access to the offices, study 
and print rooms on the upper floor. 
The room is covered with a coffered 
ceiling; the main light comes from 
the north, at the back, where seven 
lofty windows, corresponding to the 
seven central intervals of the facade, 
are placed high in the wall on account 
of the rising ground behind. The 
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alcoves are lighted also by narrow 
individual windows. 

On the exterior all these windows are 
treated with simple enframements, but 
bronze grilles contrast with the white 
marble walls, and their varying forms 
faithfully characterize the narrow al- 
coves or the great main room within. 
Under the front half of the building is a 
basement, with book vaults, storage 
rooms, packing room, and dark room. 

Extending forward at right angles 
to the main building, and thus en- 
framing the elliptical forecourt, are 
two residential wings, likewise con- 
structed in white marble, intended for 
the Librarian and for other officers of 
the School. These are thrust so far 
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GENNADEION: Bracket for Main Entrance and Basis 
for Colonnade. 


apart (the distance between them being 
137 feet), and are brought so far for- 
ward (16% feet) from the main build- 
ing, that the latter stands forth as a 
distinct monument, its simplicity in 
no way marred by the subordinate 
elements. Yet, in order to form a 
more effective enframement, the three 
elements are linked together by low 
colonnades of the Ionic order, pur- 
posely simplified, the shafts being un- 
fluted and the anthemion necking of 
the capitals omitted, lest they should 
seem to compete with the main colon- 
nade. ‘The connecting colonnades give 
access, at one end, to the great portico 
of the Library, and at the other, by 
means of descending stairs, to the 
dining room of the residence, of which 
the main floor is necessarily at a lower 


level than that of the Library. The 
wings are kept as simple as possible, 
with plain wall surfaces, to form an 
effective foil to the colonnade which 
is the main feature of the design. 
One of the notable features incor- 
porated in the plan is the open covered 
loggia at the rear of each house, 13 
feet wide and 12 feet deep, an adjunct 
that will be greatly appreciated during 
the intense heat of the summer. 

Such is the great group which is now 
rising at the head of Howe Street, as a 
monument to the generosity of Dr. 
Joannes Gennadius, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and the Greek Government. 
But this is by no means all that will 
eventually comprise the center for the 
gathering and disseminating of Greek 
studies by Americans. The present 
School building can accommodate, at 
most, only eight students; and though 
this has sometimes sufficed in the past, 
yet the new facilities to be offered in 
the future will undoubtedly call greater 
numbers to Greece. And so already, 
on the land directly opposite the 
School and at the left of the Gen- 
nadeion site, now through the kind- 
ness of the Athenian Municipality 
united with the main block, tentative 
studies are being made for the con- 
struction of a Women’s Building. And 
still farther to the left, we see a sug- 
gested unit house, which carries the 
building program right up to the edge 
of the land now controlled by the 
American School, with the possibility 
however, that three additional units 
may be erected on the land to which 
the British School now has the title. 

This will add to the dignity of an 
institution which must inevitably be- 
come, with the addition of the Gen- 
nadius gift, the center of classical and 
historical studies not merely in Athens, 
but in the entire Balkan and Asia 
Minor area. 
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AMERICAN WORK ON THE ERECHTHEUM 


By Haroitp N. FOWLER 


greater interest in modern times 
than the Erechtheum, the temple 
erected for Athena and Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, which stands south of the 
Parthenon on the Acropolis at Athens. 
It is relatively small, the main rectangle 
or cella being only 20.30 m. in length 
fuceei22t m. in breadth, but its 
unique plan, the difference in level 
of its entrances, the peculiar technique 
of its frieze, and the richness and 
beauty of its decoration have awakened 
the admiration of all lovers of the 
beautiful and exercised the ingenuity 
of architects and archaeologists. The 
Parthenon is far larger and more im- 
posing, and its sculptures are mar- 
velously perfect, the ruins of the Propy- 
laea still excite the admiration of the 
beholder, as the complete building ex- 
cited that of Cicero, but the delicate 
and ornate beauty of the Erechtheum 
possesses a peculiar charm. It is for- 
tunate and at the same time natural 
that the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens has paid especial 
attention to this building and is soon 
to publish a volume of text and a 
series of plates which will make it 
better known than ever before since 
the glory of ancient Greece was lost 
in the beginnings of the Middle Ages. 
The Erechtheum is usually regarded 
as a Periclean building, that is to say, 
as one of the buildings erected while 
Pericles was the most powerful man 
at Athens, and it may well be that this 
building was planned at that time, 
though we do not know exactly when 
Meewas beoun. Pericles died in 429 
B. C: If the erection of the Erech- 
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theum was begun before his death, 
it was probably begun before the out- 
break, in 431 B. C., of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, perhaps even in 438 B. C. 
It is, however, possible that the work 
was not begun so early, in which case 
it can hardly have been undertaken 
while the Athenians were fully occu- 
pied with the war, as they were until 
the Peace of: Nicias,421-B. C+ If the 
building was not begun before 431 
B. C. it was probably begun not long 
after 421. Operations were interrupted, 
probably on account of the renewal 
of the war, for an inscription of the 
year 409-408 B. C. has preserved to us 
the report of a commission, from which 
it appears that the building was at 
that time well advanced, though by no 
means completed, and that many 
wrought stones were waiting to be put 
in place. An inscription of the fol- 
lowing year, 408-407 B. C., in which 
amounts paid to artisans for labor on 
the temple are recorded, shows that 
the work was then going on. When it 
was finished we do not know. 

The ancient Greek architects, and 
Greek artists generally, had a high 
regard for symmetry, but the Erech- 
theum is unsymmetrical in plan, and 
there are. several peculiarities in it 
which are difficult to explain. In 1904 
Professor Wilhelm Doerpfeld published 
in the Miitezlungen of the German Arch- 
aeological Institute at Athens an 
article on the original plan of the 
Erechtheum, in which he argued that 
the architect planned to make the 
building extend farther to the west 
that it now does, in such a way as to 
make the two porches, which are now 


The Erechtheum from the Southwest. 


at the western end, project from the 
middle of a perfectly symmetrical struc- 
ture. His arguments have been much 
discussed, for even those who accept 
his theory in general are not agreed 
as to details. The most important 
treatment of this subject by an Ameri- 
can is contained in Professor George 
W. Elderkin’s book, Problems in Peri- 
clean Butldings (Princeton, 1921). 
Whatever the original plan may 
have been, the Erechtheum was fin- 
ished as an unsymmetrical structure 
and continued in use as a temple for 
some six or seven centuries. Some 
restorations were effected in Roman 
times, and afterwards it was altered 
and used as a Christian church. Still 
later, when Greece was under Turkish 
rule, it served as a dwelling and as a 
powder magazine. When Stuart and 


Revett saw it (1751-1753), it was 
already in a ruinous condition. During 
the war of Greek independence (1821-— 
1828) the building suffered greatly. 
It was repaired in 1838, but all the 
semi-columns of the western end, with 
one exception, were thrown down by a 
violent storm in 1852. In the early 
years of the present century a more 
permanent and satisfactory restoration 
was undertaken, and, with the consent 
of the Greek authorities, the American 
School of Classical Studies began a 
careful study of the building, taking 
advantage of the scaffolding which was 
erected for the use of those engaged in 
the restoration. Long before that 
time, in the first year of the School’s 
existence, I had studied the building, 
the inscriptions and the passages in the 
works of ancient authors which seem 
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to give information about it, as well 
as numerous treatises by modern 
writers, and the results of my labors 
is published in the first volume of the 
Papers of the School. That article 
has now been superseded in most re- 
spects by the writings of others, but 
is mentioned here merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the interest of the 
School in the Erechtheum is as old as 
the life of the School itself. 

The exhaustive study of the Erech- 
theum began in 1903-1904, when Gor- 
ham Phillips Stevens, the present 
Director of the American Academy in 
Rome, came to the School at Athens as 
its first Fellow in Architecture, the 
fellowship having been established by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
He measured every stone of the building 
and made a complete set of drawings 
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The Erechtheum in the Eighteenth Century (from Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens). 


which are remarkable, not only for 
their accuracy, but also for their 
beauty. These drawings are the origi- 
nals from which most of the plates in 
the great forthcoming work on the 
Erechtheum are made. ‘The plates of 
drawings may be divided into four 
classes or sets; in one the building as it 
exists today is presented in plan and 
elevations, with careful differentiation 
of the new blocks which have been set 
in during the modern reconstruction 
from the blocks of the ancient struc- 
ture, and with accurate indication of 
modern ironwork, as well as of all 
ancient constructive details; in another 
a complete series of plans, elevations, 
and sections is given; a third consists of 
plates of details on a large scale and of 
full size profiles, many of which are here 
drawn for the first time; and the fourth 
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CarRYATID: From the Erechtheum, now in the British 
Museum. 


offers special assemblages of stones. 
Still other drawings are inserted in 
the text: 

The careful study of the building, 
which necessarily accompanied the 
preparation of these drawings,naturally 
led to more perfect knowledge of the 
methods employed by the builders 


than had been previously attained by 
anyone in modern times, and in the text 
which he contributes to the forth- 
coming work Mr. Stevens gives much 
information of value to architects and 
archaeologists. In preparing this text 
he has made use of suggestions offered 
by. the late _Dr.. Heermance yas 
Hill, the present Director of the School, 
by Professor Dinsmoor and others. ‘The 
years which have passed since the 
drawings were made have been by no 
means wasted, for in 1910 Mr. Stevens 
published in the American Journal of 
Archaeology an article on “The East 
Wall of the Erechtheum,” in which he 
proves conclusively that there were two 
windows in that wall, placed sym- 
metrically, one at each side of the 
central doorway. ‘This feature of the 
building was an entirely new discovery 
and is not paralleled, so far as is known, 
in any other Greek temple [he 
original plan and the internal divisions 
of the Erechtheum have been discussed 
by Professor G. W. Elderkin, and Pro-- 
fessor C. H. Weller, Dr. Hill and Dr. 
L. D. Caskey have published several 
articles to elucidate passages in the in- 
scriptions and thereby to explain de- 
tails of the structure of the building, 
and Professor O. M. Washburn and 
Professor W.. B. Dinsmoor have dis- 
cussed the inscriptions themselves. The 
results of these various investigations 
can now be embodied in the book, so 
that the delay in publication is not 
altogether to be regretted. 

The Erechtheum, like other Greek 
temples, was adorned with sculpture; 
but the sculpture of the Erechtheum is 
different from that of most temples. 
The frieze, which ran round the entire 
cella, except where the roof of the North 
Porch abutted upon it, and also round 
the North Porch itself, was made of 
smooth blocks of dark grey stone upon 
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which figures of white marble were 
fastened with iron dowels. At present 
nothing remains of the original frieze 
of the western end, but there is no 
reason to doubt that it once existed. 
The peculiar technique of the frieze is 
doubtless the chief reason for its 
present very fragmentary condition, 
_ for the attached figures were less likely 
to be preserved intact than figures 
carved in the blocks of the background. 
Nota single fragment of the figures now 
remains in place, but more than one 
hundred fragments have been identified 
and are now for the most part in the 
Acropolis Museum. Most of these 
were published by Ludwig. Pallat in 
the Anitke Denkmdler of the German 
Archaeological Institute for 1895-1898, 
but in the forthcoming American pub- 
lication several additional fragments 
are included and all are better pub- 
lished from new and better photo- 
graphs. In the accompanying text 
each fragment is described and, when 
necessary, discussed. In the descrip- 
tion and discussion I have been able to 
make use of Dr. Pallat’s work in the 
Antike Denkmdailer and also of a valuable 
article which was written by him at my 
request and was published in the 
American Journal of Archaeology in 
1912. Moreover the catalogue of the 
Acropolis Museum by Mr. Stanley 
Casson appeared in 1921, so that I 
could use that also. Here again the 
long delay since the first draft of the 
chapter was made, in 1904-1905, has 
been of advantage to the work. The six 
caryatids, or maidens, that serve in 
lieu of columns to support the archi- 
trave of the Southwest Porch are 
works of sculpture of the first rank. 
These are illustrated more fully in the 
forthcoming work than in.any previous 
publication. The sculpture of the 
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CaRYATID: From the Erechtheum now in the British. 
Museum 


Erechtheum is, then, henceforth to be 
better known than ever before. 

The inscriptions mentioned above 
have naturally been published more 
than once; but in the forthcoming 
publication Dr. Caskey gives the com- 
plete text of all the fragments, an 
English translation, and an exhaustive 
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commentary. The lexicographer, the 
archaeologist, and the student of his- 
tory will all find interesting matter in 
these inscriptions, for along with much 
information concerning this particular 
building they contain a considerable 
number of unfamiliar words and they 
also throw light upon the building 
methods of the Athenians, upon the 
wages paid to artisans, and upon other 
matters of interest. All this material 
will be made more fully and con- 
veniently accessible than ever before 
and its importance will be enhanced by 
the commentary, written by a scholar 
of exceptional acumen and thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. 

Since the fifth century before Christ 
the Erechtheum has stood upon the 
Acropolis, sharing the fortunes of war 
and peace through the vicissitudes of 
twenty-three centuries. The history 
of the building reflects the history 


of Athens, of Greece, and of the whole 
region of the eastern Mediterranean. 
In tracing, with documents and illus- 
trations, the history of the Erechtheum, 
Dr. James M. Paton contributes a 
chapter which can hardly fail to inter- 
est the general reader, as well as the 
archaeologist and the historian. Dr. 
Paton is also the editor of the whole 
work, which is to be published under 
the general supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Publications of the School at 
Athens; the chairman of this com- 
mittee is Professor George H. Chase of 
Harvard University Such editorship 
and supervision will, it is hoped, ensure 
a certain uniformity of character in 
the chapters contributed by various 
authors. One characteristic of the 
whole work is the insistence upon the 
accurate presentation of facts rather 
than the enunciation or discussion of 
theories. 


AMONG THE GRECIAN MARBLES 


Here lies the wreckage of old heavens up- 


thrown. 


This the wave spared to poor posterity— 
So much of all that golden argosy 
Which by the breath of the young dawn was 


blown 


O’er the blue laughing waters from unknown 
Marges of light and immortality— 
Spared for our eyes that impotently see, 

And for our greeting, which is but a groan. 


Oh, when will man again his lax loins gird? 
When will he leave soft Circe and her 


sly, 


- Or learn to labor without looking 


down? 


Thou, thou, my country—in a dream I heard 
It was they sons would dare the old sweet 


sky 


And bring back beauty for the earth 


to crown. 


—Wendell Phillips Stafford. 


From “Dorian Days,” 
now out of print. 
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POMPEII IS BORN AGAIN 


By Gutpo CALza 


OMPEII assumes the privilege of 
making herself understood at 
first sight; and, to understand 

her, there is no need of historical and 
archaeological assistance. One feels 
that her life was always lived, for the 
most part, in about the same way and 
by about the same society as our own: 
business men and professional men, em- 
ployees and merchants, bankers and 
shop-keepers, city-councilmen and 
deputies in the heat of a _ political 
campaign. 

Whoever thinks, among the ruins of 
Pompei, of military leaders or orators, 
of the despotic monarch or the thought- 
less man-of-pleasure; of Caesar or of 
Cicero, of Lucullus or of Caligula? 
Who gives a thought to Nero’s Domus 
Aurea or to the Via Sacra, when there 
in the little streets, twisting between 
the Pompeiian houses and shops that 
make us re-live the everyday life of a 
busy little industrial city in the 
Provinces? 

One should go to Pompeii, then, 
without ceremony, without filling his 
mind with the great figures of history, 
without burdening his baggage with an 
excess-weight of erudition, but, rather 
than all else, with the curiosity to 
observe and a desire to learn. 

And, in fact, there is something in 
the new excavations to satisfy every 
desire and every sort of curiosity. For, 
although they have been continued 
more or less since 1748, that is, since 
King Charles III authorized the first 
excavations at Pompei, over two- 
thirds of the city being uncovered, the 
truth is that no one had ever seen what 
we see to-day, no one had even thought 
it possible. And this is not so much 
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because the Vza dell’ Abbondanza, 
which has just been excavated, is the 
most attractive and the most fashion- 
able street at Pompeii, as because it has 
been excavated under a new criterion 
and according to a new system. 

This is a matter of method, which can 
be explained in few words. 

The city was buried with all its 
buildings by a rain of ashes and lapillo, 
that lasted three days, entering every- 
where—through courtyards, through 
windows, through the doors of the 
houses, heaping up on the roofs, crush- 
ing some in, covering others lightly, but 
persistently, forming a layer on them 
about a meter in thickness. These vol- 
canic materials suffocated men and 
animals, and carbonized organic sub- 
stances without destroying—except in 
part—the marbles, stuccoes, 
paintings and bronzes, or the walls 
themselves. Former excavators, pre- 
occupied in the search for treasures 
rather than in the reintegration of the 
aesthetic aspect of the city, excavated 
the first layers of volcanic materials, 
accumulated on the roofs and project- 
ing portions of the buildings, without 
too much attention, seeking to reach 
the pavements of the streets and the 
ground floors of the houses as quickly 
as possible in order to see what might 
remain buried there. With this method 
of procedure the upper part of the 
building—that is, the part that had 
suffered most, because in immediate 
contact with the volcanic rain, and had 
become fragile, or been reduced to 
charcoal—was destroyed beyond re- 
pair. The roof-tiles, the little balconies 
and the upper windows of the houses, 
the wooden architraves over the doors, 


A garden in the most recent excavations, with a pergola and a little shrine with colored columns 


the ceilings of the rooms—all, in short, 
that completes the architecture of an 
edifice, was scattered about in the 
excavation-earth and thrown away, so 
that the buildings were found intact 
up to a certain height, only, that is, 
up to the line of resistance they offered 
to the falling ashes and lapillo, and 
which never exceed the height of the 
ground floor. 

So, that was lost in which consists 
the essential value of the Pompetian 
ruins; that is, for all the constructive 
elements to be preserved 77 sztu—given 
the very special manner of its destruc- 
tion—as if the city had not been 
destroyed, but abandoned only a little 
while ago. 

The Pompeii excavated under Prof. 
Spinazzola’s direction is quite other 
than the Pompeii previously excavated, 
so that it seems as if one were actually 
visiting a city abandoned a few days 


since—not since more than eighteen 
hundred and forty years. Moreover, 
the science of Archaeology draws from 
the perfect preservation and scrupulous 
re-construction of these ruins all the 
elements for studying and forming an 
appreciation of life in ancient times, 
carrying us back into the actual sur- 
roundings where it went on, and even 
to the very day in 79 A. D., when it 
was abruptly cut short by the eruption 
of Vesuvius. 

Wisely restraining his desire and his 
curiosity to see what may be hidden in 
a certain edifice, refusing to allow him- 
self to mark quickly in order to reach 
the ground floors of the houses and the 
street-level, he proceeds slowly, ex- 
cavating in horizontal planes. The 
first earth having been removed, and 
the first lapilli, the roof of a house, or a 
shed projecting over the street, comes 
to light. Then, excavating stops, the 
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A frescoed fountain, with a little colored marble group forming a water-spout, in a garden discovered during 
the latest excavations 


roof is photographed from every pos- 
sible point of view, the roof-tiles, the 
flat-tiles, and the bricks that composed 
it are numbered; and then it is taken 
to pieces, because the wooden rafters 
supporting it are charred, hence it is 
necessary to change them. New iron 
beams are substituted for the old ones; 
yet some of the antique rafters are left 
in place, which, though no longer per- 
forming the function of carrying, give 
the actual, visible image of the original 
support. The antique roof, or the 
antique shed having been restored to 
its place in this way, the excavation is 
continued from above downwards, 
stopping whenever it becomes neces- 
sary to strengthen the various con- 
structive elements 77 situ. 

Thus, when the excavator has 
reached the pavement, the edifice needs 
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no further restoration, no further care, 
but stands sound and whole, ready to 
defy other ages of life and to astonish 
present and future generations by its 
completeness; for the roof is now at 
last in place; and the ceilings are in 
place, and the upper cornices of the 
rooms, the windows and their archi- 
traves, the sheds and balconies, even 
all the innumerable objects that formed 
the furniture of the house. In fact, the 
ornaments have been left in place, also, 
protected, if necessary, by glass cases; 
or, they have been restored to their 
primitive use. And this is why, on 
entering one of the most recently 
excavated shops, this thermopolium, for 
instance—or sort of antique bar-room, 
we see bronzes and pottery on the 
counter, dishes, mugs and glasses, the 
lamps that lighted the place, a bronze 


A shop front with divinities in fresco; Venus on the left, Cybele on the right and the heads of Mercury, Jupiter, 
Diana and the Sun on the architrave 


water-jug, also: in short, all as it was 
on that last day of life in the lovely 
little Vesuvian city. 

And Prof. Spinazzola has again 
shown wisdom by refusing to enrich 
the Naples Museum with many objects 
and paintings found in the new exca- 
vations, preferring to leave them in 
place, so that they may regain their 
full value and meaning in this marvel- 
ous reintegration of life in ancient 
times. Moreover, he unites technical 
ability and an admirable sense of the 
aesthetic; and so, while each detail is 
carefully studied, the whole picture 
stands out clear, fresh, full of life. 
Yet, this is not enough. 


Many things in the houses, being of 
organic substances, were dissolved dur- 
ing these long ages of death; but, as the 
mass of lapillo became amalgamated, it 
formed a sort of envelope around them, 
and preserved the exact form of the 
objects it covered. And now, by 
pouring plaster into these moulds, all 
the forms of a life that has disappeared 
have been obtained once more; furni- 
ture, doors, wooden rafters, the roots 
of trees, even the dead bodies of men 
and animals that, surprised by the 
terrific catastrophe, and unable to flee 
from it, were completely enveloped by 
the fiery rain of destruction. By cast- 
ing them in plaster in the lapillo, 
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It has been possible, in excavating a garden, to reconstruct even the roots of two big trees that had been 
chopped down, when the garden was made, at least two thousand. years ago. 


which has preserved their profiles, their 
terrified faces and contorted bodies, we 
can see them to-day in the same tragic 
positions of horror and desperation in 
which they passed the last moments of 
their lives. If these bodies, embalmed 
in this singular manner, lead us into the 
realm of Death, all the rest gives us, on 
the contrary, a vivid sensation, thrilling 
with life. A short walk along the 
street leading to the Amphitheatre, the 
Via dell’ Abbondanza, where are the 
most recent excavations, will suffice to 
persuade us of this. 

This street is barely five hundred 
meters long; yet in it is contained all 
that private life has left at Pompeii. 

Two rows of houses line it; their 
facades are varied architecturally by 
many sheds, terraces and little bal- 
conies; and varied in color also, be- 
cause there are sign-boards, or figures 
of tutelary divinities, or commercial 
and political posters painted on the 
shop-fronts at frequent intervals. 
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Here, for example, are two business 
houses: on the right, a perfectly pre- 
served fullonica or dye house, with 
tubs of water, and terraces for drying 
the materials; on the other side is a 
draper’s shop—even the name of its 
proprietor is known, a certain Marcus 
Caecilius Verecundus, vesttarius. 
Yes—this is a kind of department 
store, this big shop, which, instead of 
show-windows with goods displayed in 
them, had and still has frescoes adver- 
tising the business. Painted there is a 
figure of Mercury, the protector of 
every commerce (thieves, also, were 
placed under his care); and, besides 
Mercury, the Pompeiian Venus, drawn 
by four elephants; and then, a scene 
representing the shop keeper to the 
life, selling goods behind the counter to 
his customers. 

But to have a good idea of these 
shops, it is enough to look at our 
photograph, which reproduces the front 
of one. It is called the “House of 


A remarkable white stucco frieze with a blue background, found in excavating a house at Pompeii. 
thousand pieces, and has been marvellously re-composed. 


Achilles for Hector’s body. 


Venus and the four gods,’ because, on 
the architrave over the door, are four 
medallions with gold grounds, on which 
are painted Jove, the Sun, Mercury and 
Diana; and on the pilasters, which have 
white grounds, there is a Triumph of 
Cybele, on the right, in a pink mantle, 
surrounded by flute-players, priests and 
priestesses, who form an imposing 
procession about her. On the left is 
Venus, around whom fly two winged 
Eroes, carrying a little crown of flowers 
in their hands. 

But let us return to the street, where 
the broad sheds over the shop-doors 
served as porticoes to protect passers- 
by from rain and sun. And, where 
there are no sheds, there are hanging 
balconies, constructed so as to open the 
upper rooms over the street and allow 
the occupants to enjoy some of its 
movement, even though remaining at 
home. The antique street shows itself 
to us here, then, in an entirely new 
aspect, unknown till to-day, which 
recalls—more than anything else—the 


It was ina 
It represents Priam, bringing gifts and begging 


streets in Oriental cities, where there 
are, even now, permanent sheds or 
awnings over the shops, serving as 
shelter for pedestrians and protection 
for the signboards and display of 
merchandise. Here and there is a 
tavern among the shops, as, for ex- 
ample, this thermopolium, in which all 
that was found has been left in, or 
restored to its original place. And all 
is here, on the marble counter, ready 
to serve a hot drink or a glass of good 
wine. A bronze boiler, hermetically 
sealed, still contains some liquid—all 
that was left of what the bartender had 
mixed for his good customers on that 
last fateful day? Perhaps. And then, 
the flasks, bottles, glasses, to which 
Art gave characteristic, graceful, pleas- 
ing forms, for Art was not in the 
service of the few, at that time—as, 
unfortunately it is to-day—but served 
to refine and exalt the articles in com- 
mon use, even, and the shops and 
humble homes. 
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Fresco in an under-floor triclinium. Ariadne driven by dancers. 


This street is teeming with life; and 
it seems that this house with the 
columned loggia adorning its facade 
might still be inhabited. It is called 
the “House with the banquet-hall,”’ 
because its upper portico must have 
been—we do not know which to 
suppose—either a large restaurant or a 
sumptuous triclinium, belonging to 
some rich man. With the new system 
of excavation and restoration, the ap- 
pearance of the houses is, in truth, 
characteristic. One sole type of resi- 
dence predominates at Pompeii: that 
built around the closed atrium or 
peristylium. And the new method 
permits us to see some upstairs rooms 
an situ (as the photograph shows) with 
windows on the street and a little 
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balcony giving on the garden. On the 
ground floor of this same house are some 
very charming little rooms, tinted in 
one color from pavement to ceiling; and 
there is, even, a lamp set into the thick- 
ness of the wall, and covered by glass, to 
give light to a beautiful frescoed hall. 
The dining-room is intact, also, with 
couches around the center-tables on 
which is a fruit-bowl, a brazier, and 
other articles in place ready to be used. 

In another place, the whole atrium 
has been preserved with stairs leading 
to the upper rooms and the wardrobe 
still in its place. ‘The front door has 
been so faithfully cast in the ashes that 
we can see the long, heavy chain that 
unbarred it, and the bell, fntinna- 
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bulum, that summoned the janitor, 
ostiarius. | 

And, one is astonished, on crossing 
the threshold of such a house, to find so 
much fresco and stucco decoration in 
the ordinary home of a little provincial 
city, so much exquisite artistic feeling 
in composing and distributing graceful 
scenes and figures on the pavements, 
walls and ceilings. 

The decorative frieze in white stucco 
on a blue back-ground, shown here, has 
been recomposed from a _ thousand 
scraps found in excavating, and is, 
indeed, worthy of remark as a con- 
spicuous example of Minor Roman 
Art. It represents Priam, who has 
just stepped down from his chariot, 
bringing gifts to Achilles in his tent 
and imploring him to restore the body 
of Hector, whom Achilles had killed in 
battle, and cruelly dragged about the 
field. ‘There are mosaics, as well as 
stucco, in this House of Achilles, and, 
also, some fragments of beds with 
ivory feet. 

In truth, the smile of Art lies upon 
these beautiful Pompeiian ruins, and 
animates them. 

In a triclinium is an admirable 
fresco of Ariadne in her biga, drawn by 
youthful Bacchantes and preceded by 
a dancing-girl who accompanies the 
journey of the goddess by the music of 
her double flute. 

And so these copies of these famous 
paintings and decorations, reproduced 
on the walls and in the mosaics by 
native artisans, preserve subjects from 
thes greateart. Of «Greece lolmuseatie 
originals of which have been lost be- 
vond recall. 

We should be very grateful indeed to 
the good Pompeiians, who seemed to 
wish us to share their joy in life. It 
suffices to look at one of the lovely 
gardens surrounding their houses, 


which it has been possible to recon- 
struct in every minute detail, even the 
roots of the fruit-trees that beautified 
it, as the photographs show. ‘This 
garden lies in front of the vast portico 
of the house and extends over a large 
area in two levels with remarkably 
scenographic effects. Little winding 
brooks, eurip1, furrow the open spaces; 
and, across them, are basins, fountains 
and little shrines in colored marbles 
which lent life to the meadows and the 
threshing floors or to the big fruit 
orchard with most successful decora- 
tive feeling. 

A jet of water spouts out from a 
marble mask beneath a little shrine 
with red and white stuccoed columns, 
filling a basin that has frescoes on the 
inside; and, above the basin, is a 
charming genre group in colors—a 
little Eros holding up a mask, and sup- 
plying other water-jets, that kept this 
fountain, painted with large figures and 
country scenes, cool and noisy. Yet, 
this is not enough: for the imprint left 
in the ashes shows the design, even, of 
the pergola over the fish pond; and the 
casts have reproduced the forms and 
interlacings of these lattices, adorned 
by grapes and vines clamboring up over 
the yellow and blue marble groups, 
against the green of the fields and the 
white marble of the fountains. The 
whole garden of this lordly residence 
has come back to life, just as it was two 
thousand years ago, with its little 
alleys and rows of streets, with the 
palings of its pergolae, and with its 
rippling brooks and noisy little foun- 
tains. 

Thus—has a city been born again, 
bringing joy to the soul and culture to 
the intellect—a city that holds for 
us a whole unknown world, the com- 
plete vista of a far-away past. 

Rome, Italy. 
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DO THE OLD GODS EXIST TODAY? 


Gods of Man—Past and Present: Tracing Religion in its Different Forms by God 
| and Fetish Through the Ages. 


By Bruck BRYAN 
Of the Editorial Staff of the New York Times. 


HE discovery of King Tut-ankh- 
T amen’s magnificent tomb has 
given us some new notion of the 
ancient splendor of Egyptian royalty. 
History tells us that the ancient 
civilization of Egypt was the most 
perfect of its time, in the dead ages 
when such empires were many and 
cultured. But what did man get out 
of life in those days? What did the 
Egyptian live for? The common people 
existed under the heel of the Pharaoh, 
and the Pharaoh existed under the heel 
of superstition. The hieroglyphic 
records engraved on temples, palaces 
and sarcophagi of Egypt ignore these 
questions. ‘They tell us chiefly about 
his hope of future life, and the kind of 
life he expected to lead after death. 
Very few are the records of his daily 
existence. He seemed more concerned 
to picture the gods and divinities he 
expected to encounter in the other- 
world. 
From the earliest times Man has had 
a form of religion. It was necessary 
to his everyday life, his every thought 
and action. Some instinct, if not his 
reason, told him of the existence Some- 
where of a great Something, besides 
which his infinite diminutiveness caused 
him to be subject to one of the greatest 
and primeval of emotions—Fear! He 
realized the necessity, subconsciously, 
of finding for himself some tangible 
form of worship for this Power Un- 
known. It is a subject of fascinating 
interest to trace the religion of Man 
from his cave-man days through the 
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times of the splendor of his ancient 
civilizations and gods, to and after the 
introduction of Christianity. 

Paleolithic Man, the Man of the 
Stone Age and the earlier Bronze Age 
undoubtedly had their own novel forms 
of worship to their own queer deities. 
Perhaps in his natural surroundings the 
Cave-man saw the hand of his Maker 
more clearly than we of the present 
Locomotive Age in our hurrying hither 
and thither among the canyon-like 
streets of great cities. In the red glory 
of the rising and setting sun he saw the 
glory and power of the Creator, and in 
the long shadows of the night, the great 
forests, lakes and mountains, each of 
wondrous varied colors, he beheld Him 
in a different and softer mood. It may — 
be that he worshipped such things as 
these wonders of Nature, or he may 
have fashioned for himself out of wood 
or flint, in his vanity, a figure in the 
form of himself, albeit much more 
weird and grotesque, to give it a touch 
of what he held was beauty, as a con- 
crete evidence of the Great Being. 
Few records are left to show us the 
religion of Man in the time of his 
gradual evolution. 

This changing of religion as Man’s 
mind enlarges may be likened to a 
gigantic play with its numerous shift- 
ing scenes and different characters. 
And right on the heels of Paleolithic- 
Neolithic Ages came the ancient civi- 
lization of Egypt, a great people exist- 
ing in the continent most unfavorable 
to the progress and development of 
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Bust of Horus—Musee de Boulaq 
One of the principal gods of Egypt. Son of Osiris 
and Isis, he is represented either as a young man, or 
with the hawk’s head, the last indicating his aspect as 
the rising sun, like the Greek Apollo. 


civilization. Egypt has been called 
the Cradle of Man, and in the compara- 
tively brief time of its flourishment has 
set a mark that is and will ever be the 
marvel of the world. 

With the Egyptians also, religion 
was the greatest factor in their every- 
day life. As a people, they believed 
with an astounding faith in the life of 
the Ka, or soul after the death of the 
body. They also believed that their 
days upon earth were meant to be 
used in preparation for the day, years, 
aeons of Time in the Hereafter. Their 
tombs and burial places were their life- 
works. They would live in hovels in 
order to scrape together the last cent 
to put into the construction and 
splendor of their tombs which they 


believed they were to inhabit after 
death until the day of resurrection. 

Their gods were very numerous and 
each was endowed with distinct and 
peculiar qualities and attributes. The 
river Nile was their Father inasmuch 
as it was the one great source of Life to 
the arid country, and was solely re- 
sponsible by its regular inundations for 
the fertility of the soil. Their great 
triad, the Osirian triad, was almost 
universal in Egypt, although, of course, 
it was known by different names in 
different parts of the country. ‘The 
Osirian triad, of which Osiris, the great 
god of the underworld, was the head 
and father, was composed of the three 
great deities of ancient Egypt: Osiris, 
his wife and sister Isis the Moon, and 
their son, the conqueror of the evil 
Set, Horus. Osiris was known to the 
Egyptians in many different forms and 
by many different names and titles. 
At Memphis, the white-walled city, he 
was known as Ptah, in other cities and 
localities as Amen, Neb-er-jer, etc. 
Later, he as Amen, became identified 
with the Sun-god Aten, or Ra, as 
Amen-Ra. 

The Egyptians also adopted many of 
the gods of other and more savage 
countries and races. Bes, for instance, 
the god of love and feminine beauty, 
was a masculine deity and a dwarf of 
hideous features and stunted, mis- 
shapen body. He was introduced into 
Egypt from Nubia. Horus and Set, 
better identified as Good and Evil, or 
Light and Darkness, represented the 
eternal strife between these two op- 
posites. Good has ever been in con- 
stant warfare with Evil, as Light with 
Darkness. ‘This is found in any re- 
ligion, as will be found later. And 
though Good and Light always tri- 
umphed, the strife was continuous. 
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In ancient Assyria the god of Evil 
and Darkness went by the names of 
Ashtoreth and Baal. In Chaldea he 
was known as Moloch, and to appease 
his wrath new-born infants would be 
zealously, fanatically, put into his 
red-hot arms, there to die as low, 
hideous death, as a sacrifice, a futile, 
useless sacrifice to Man’s superstition. 
At one time in the history of ancient 
Egypt and its many powerful gods and 
priesthood, a Pharaoh, Akh-n-aten, or 
Amenophis IV, tried to overthrow these 
numerous old gods and their priests 
and introduce the Sun-god Ra, as the 
one and only true god. It was at this 
time that there dwelt in the land of 
Egypt a great race, the ancient Hebrew 
tribes, laboring under the bondage of 
the Pharaoh. It may be that it was 
in the time of this Akh-n-aten that the 
Hebrew Moses, the Egyptian Mesu, 
was found in the Nile-reeds by a 
daughter of Pharaoh and brought up 
at court by her. -According to the 
Bible he was even extended the name 
and titular place and wealth of a prince 
of Egypt. If he was one of the trusted 
friends and advisors of this Akh-n-aten, 
as would be very probable if he lived at 
court at this time, it is also probable 
that he tried to turn the Pharaoh to 
the worship of the Hebrew faith of 
monotheism and Jehovah. 

Perhaps Akh-n-aten’s heresy was due 
to the counsel of Moses in an indirect 
way. Hedid not, possibly, see his way 
clear to introducing the Hebrew god as 
the One God even if he himself believed 
this to be true, but determined to unite 
Egypt by consolidating her faith with 
one god only, he took for the symbol of 
this god the Sun in which he, as Man 
before him, saw most clearly the hand 
of a Superior Existence. The ‘Sun 
being already a god, Ra, or Aten, the 
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The goddess Hathor—The Louvre 


One of the most important goddesses of the Egyptian 

Pantheon. In one aspect she is a sky goddess, Horus 

the sun rising and setting in her. Her best known 

form is as the goddess of beauty, love and joy, like the 
Greek Aphrodite. 


other gods were publicly disgraced and 
Aten set up in their place. 

With the Exodus of the Hebrews and 
the numerous miracles their god per- 
formed in their behalf, began the decline 
of the Egyptian religion which resulted 
eventually in its entire capitulation. 
The Hebrew God Jehovah was their 
personification of Good and Light, and 
their Dark Evil was embodied in 
Lucifer. 

The Nubians, a semi-civilization of 
negroid people to the south of Egypt, 
worshipped such fetishes as alligators 
(so did the Egyptians as a result of 
the Nubian influence), grasshoppers, 
etc, Their god. Bes,. is,-as-has been 
said before, a dwarf. The Nubians 
themselves were an unusually tall race 
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Eagle-headed winged Deity of Asshur. The Assyrian 
pantheon. British Museum 


of men. ‘There was, therefore, prob- 
ably some lost significance to the fact 
that one of their chief deities was 
represented as a dwarf. 

Ancient Greece had a great number 
of gods and goddesses, many of whom 
were derived representations of the 
Egyptian. In fact, everything that 
portrayed life, fertility or strength was 
personified in a deity, much like the 
Egyptians. Greece had a good num- 
ber of gods of Light and Good and like- 
wise many of Evil and Darkness. 

Roman religion was a modified form 
of Greek religion. The Romans also 
had a form of Isis, the Egyptian Mother 
Goddess. Venus or Aphrodite, cor- 
respond to Hathor, the Egyptian cow- 
headed goddess of love. 

With the introduction of Chris- 


tianity, gradually fell the idols and 
imaginative gods of the pagan Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, add Babylonians, 
The Hebrews never admitted the au- 
thenticity of Christ, believing only in 
their One God Jehovah, although there 
are records of even their idolatries. 
Moses came back from his sojourn in 
the mountains to see his people wor- 
shipping a Golden Calf, even after he 
had believed them to be convinced 
that Jehovah was the only god. There 
arose controversies between the image- 
worshippers of the Christian faith and 
the anti-image party or Iconoclasts. 
This was most violently in evidence at 
the time of the Byzantine Empire. At 
length the Christian faith came out ina 
more determined form. ‘This form was 
also disrupted into Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox later on. And still later, 
with the births of such men as Luther, 
Calvin, etc., the Protestant interpre- 
tation came out and in the end set up a 
separate church. 

But this is tracing the religions of 
civilized or semi-civilized peoples. To 
get back to savage races and tribes 
and their fetishes and religions: India’s 
gods and goddesses in many ways 
resemble those of Assyria and Egypt. 
They are grotesque and hideous in the 
way of the Nubian, and they have 
qualities like the rest of the ancient 
peoples’ gods. Good and Evil, Light 
and Darkness, and the eternal strife 
between the two opposite forces 1s 
represented quite as clearly in India’s 
different religions as in any other. 
The Indian god of Good, the deity of 
the Hindus, is Brahma. ‘The god of 
Evil is personified as Siva, the De- 
stroyer. Vishnu was the god of pre- 
servation, a very famous deity whose 
rites were often cruel and inhuman. 
But by far the most powerful of Asian 
gods is the Buddha. Huis shrines are 
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to be found almost everywhere in 
India, some in Indo-China, and strewn 
all over Thibet. And the stone and 


other images of this god are remark- . 


ably like to the Egyptian Osiris in 
the calm placidness and unruffled de- 
meanor of expression. ‘There is a com- 
bined beauty and cruelty of expression 
upon the Buddha image, and the ex- 
pression almost matches that of the 
statues of Osiris, dug up and excavated 
by archaeologists. The mouth is almost 
straight, a little curved, with a half- 
cynical smile upon the lips. The eyes 
of the Buddha are half shut, but those 
of Osiris are wide and staring. 

Among the Persians of olden days 
arose and flourished the weird re- 
ligion of Zoroaster. ‘This was a worship 
of Fire, nothing more nor less; fire in 
its sense of Gocd and Light. Zoroaster 
was a Persian who introduced the 
religion of a Fire-god to his country- 
men. Here again we come face to face 
with the ancient personifications of the 
eternal opposites, the Good in this case 
being Ormuzd, the Fire, and the Evil 
Ahriman, Darkness. ‘The rites of this 
religion were conducted by a priest- 
hood known as the Wagi—the meaning 
of the word “magic”’ is derived from 
this name in its sense of black art. 

After the rise of Christianity many 
of the Egyptians became firm Chris- 
tians. At the beginning of Mahome- 
tanism, however, Egypt reverted to 
the faith of the Prophet, not whole- 
heartedly and of its own free will, 
probably, but under force, especially as 


the Egyptian race was under the heel » 


of the Arab at that time. Maho- 
metanism threatened to enfold the 
known world in its embrace. It was a 
doctrine enforced by fire and the 
sword. Christian captives of followers 
of the Prophet were allowed one of two 
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Ancient Babylonian Deity holding goat and ear of 
corn, with inscription. British Museum 


alternatives—the choice of either dying 
or becoming a Moslem. 

At the time Europe was emerging 
from the Dark Ages these two great 
religions were the outstanding causes 
of enmity and conflict between the 
Occident and the Orient, thus restrict- 
ing and hampering trade and commerce, 
which had it been free from raiding and 
looting at that time would by now have 
been far more advanced and developed 
than it is at the present time. 

The Mahometan religion was simple 
in its ideas and teachings. Mahomet, 
an Arab, supposedly suffered from 
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The god Osiris—Louvre 


The divine King of Egypt, who civilized mankind, 

taught them agriculture, gave them laws, and instructed 

them in religion. Husband and brother of Isis, the 

goddess of wifehood and motherhood. After his death 

and resurrection Osiris became lord of the underworld 
and judge of the dead 


hallucinations and epileptic fits. At 
any rate, he declared that he was sent 
to Earth as the prophet of Allah, the 


one and only true god. The Maho- 
metan doctrine was to kill all un- 
believers who did not accept the mercy 
of Allah by embracing his faith. All 
Faithful who died in battle with in- 
fidels were assured of a quick awaken- 
ing in Paradise. Mahometanism grad- 
ually attained a foothold in most of the 
known world of that time. In fact, it 
penetrated to Spain and was only 
recently driven out of that country 
back to Africa and Morocco with the 
expulsion of the Moors. ‘The Ma- 
hometans in Spain, who built the won- 
derful Alhambra, were known as Moors, 
originally from Morocco. 

These different religions and beliefsare 
the worships of semi-civilized peoples. 
This is tracing the growth of religion, 
and its manifold expansion since the 
time Man first found it necessary. But 
even at the present time exist peoples 
who worship deities that have their 
direct and indirect origins in the wor- 
ships of ancient countries as have been 
shown herein. Many a tale has been 
told by the wandering hunter, traveler, 
and explorer of the meeting with 
strange tribes or coming upon unheard 
of countries, and being spectator of 
their queer rites to their hideous, 
strange gods and idols. And the more 
interested and learned of these travelers 
and explorers, or just plain wanderers, 
has often wondered as to the origin of 
these divinities or savage peoples. They 
have tried to trace their origin, per- 
haps having in mind a striking simi- 
larity to the deity of another country of 
ancient time. 

In Africa there are many tribes that 
worship hideous animals and reptiles, 
probably because their very hideous- 
ness appeals to their primitive minds, 
or because they know no better since 
their gods and beliefs have been handed 
down to them since their beginning. 
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To the Zulus of South Africa the snake 
is a sacred animal, in fact the witch- 
doctors or medicine-men refer to their 
spirits or oracles as their ‘‘Snakes.”’ 
Kaffirs believe in the existence and 
powers of ghost-like beings and try to 
appease them with offerings. The 
African native is a slave to super- 
-stition, as are all savage tribes the 
world over. ‘This reptilian worship 
may be traced back to that of the 
Egyptian Uraeus, which may be traced 
even further back into the dim past of 
Nubia. In the interior of Central 
Africa, according to rumor, there are 
tribes that worship gigantic crocodiles 
and serpents. Other rumors concern- 
ing the worship of a prehistoric di- 
nosaurus have reached the ears of 
civilization at different times. This is 
the religion of fear! Most horrible of 
all are the human sacrifices that are 
offered up to appease the wrath of 
these rapacious creatures. Human 
sacrifice is the direct result of the 
regime of fear and superstition that 
enthralls all primitive, unreasoning 
people. Ancient Egypt knew little of 
this kind of offering, although at one 
place up the Nile a virgin maiden was 
sacrificed yearly to the Nile as his 
“Bride.” But this was an offering of 
thankfulness, not a sacrifice to fear. 
The Assyria, the most inhumane 
and cruel race of ancient times, made 
human sacrifices of most of their 
enemies whether there was what they 
termed need for it or not. This was 
just to satisfy their love for blood. 
The Hebrews made human sacrifices 
not infrequently, even as Abraham was 
commanded to offer up his only son. 
Did he do this because of his love for 
his God, because of his fear and super- 
stition, or because it was a not unusual 
custom of his time? Whereas the Egyp- 
tian sacrifices were mostly flowers, 
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Buddha—Metropolitan Museum. 


ferns, etc., the Hebrew offerings were 
always flesh—burnt flesh. 

In the time of the first break with the 
Catholic Church the Huguenots were 
the bloody sacrifice to intolerance. The 
sacrifices of the Spanish Inquisition 
were living offerings to greed and power 
and the blood-lust. 

In ancient Mexico, the Mexico of the 
Aztecs, human sacrifices were not only 
the custom, but practically the only 
sacrifices ever offered. But mostly the 
sacrifices were composed of offenders, 
lawbreakers, and enemies. Enemies 
were generally offered up in preference 
to victims of their own race. Another 
civilization much like the Aztec was the 
Inca. The Aztecs and the people of the 
Incas worshipped a Sun-god much as 
the Egyptians and _ Babylonians, 
although the Moon was a sort of lesser 
divinity to each, finding its counter- 
part in the Egyptian Isis. The human 
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Tezcatlipoca, a God of the Aztecs. 


sacrifices were unnecessarily cruel. The 
victim was either laid upon a regular 
sacrificial table and had his heart cut 
out by a few trained incisions, or else 
was put upon an eminence and armed 
with a blunt wooden sword. He was 
then attacked successively by men 
armed with obsidian swords and very 
sharp. He fought until he was killed. 
Many evidences of these cruelties have 
been excavated recently in the Maya 
operations. 

In other savage parts, like the South 
sea Islands, superstition ran rampant. 
This was especially so in old Hawaii. 
It was a common belief that anything 
known as “‘tabu’’ was held sacred and 
private by some deity and that it was 
death to trespass thereon. And there 
was another custom, that of a priest 
“‘pTrayinom a Person tOcdea tiem eis 
was believed not only possible but 
undoubtedly so, and that anyone whom 
a priest was known as praying to die 
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Drawn by Anders J. Haugseth. 


was certain to die. For the most part 
they did, killed either by terror, super- 
stition or auto-suggestion, which is the 
same thing. 

All this goes to show what the mind 
of Man can evolve and the powers it 
has and finds in its evolutions. Will 
the peoples of the next two thousand 
years look back upon our religions and 
call them weird superstitions, etc.? 
Will religion change completely again 
in that time? It may, who knows! 
When the excavations of King Tut- 
ankh-amen’s tomb are completed and 
the records that lie in it are deciphered, 
scientists expect to have many ques- 
tions, theories, and beliefs cleared up. 
Also the mystery that enshrouds the 
interior of Africa is being gradually 
cleared up by more daring and in- 
trepid explorers, and by the advent of 
better means to explore and travel and 
of better arms for protection. 
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BOOKBINDINGS: THEIR HISTORY, THEIR 
CHARACTER AND THEIR CHARM 


By IOANNES GENNADIUS 
With Illustrations from the Gennadius Library of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 


LOVER of books can hardly 
A resist for long the fascination 
of the beauty of bookbindings. 

For no article of common use lends 
itself more readily than a book to a 
rich and varied decoration of almost 
any kind. Every material—parch- 
ment, leather, cloth, wood and metals 
of all sorts—are suitable and indeed 
indispensable in forming the envelope 
which protects the inner body of the 
book. ‘The embellishment of such 
cover, if intelligently applied, may sym- 
bolize the subject of the book, may 
indicate its use and purpose, and may 
announce its ownership. The initial 
simple protective cover has gradually 
suggested and necessitated such devel- 
opments. The written word, from its 
earliest notation, called for and received 
some. embellishment, and some form 
of preservative coating which also 
facilitated the handling and theuse of it. 
Without dwelling on the form and 
character of the early papyrus rolls, 
bark books, and wooden or ivory dip- 
tychs, we may trace the origin of bind- 
ing, aS now practiced, to the use of 
parchment leaves of approximately the 
same dimensions. These had to be 
kept together in their proper sequence 
by some sort of cord laced alternately 
through holes pierced on the inner edge 
of the leaves. The leaves however had 
to be kept flat; and to prevent their 
cockling, a wooden board was attached 
to the front (the “recto’’) and another 
at the end (the “verso’’) of the volume. 
A further step forward was made when 
sheets of vellum were folded into a 
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double leaf. Generally four such sheets 
were put together, forming what is 
known as a “quire.” They allowed 
a more convenient form of attachment 
by means of a thread passed through 
the fold upon three or more strips of 
strong vellum or leather placed ver- 
tically on the back. This mode of 
sewing, which seems to have originated 
some time in the V century, and permits 
the leaves to turn over more easily 
and to remain flat, still subsists as the 
initial and principal operation in book- 
binding. It has never varied, nor has 
it been improved upon. For the wire 
stabbing, expeditious, convenient and 
economic process though it be, appears 
to me a latter-day return to industrial 
barbarism. 

From these beginnings progress was 
easy and rapid. The “back” of the 
book, formed by the stitches on to the 
vertically placed strips or ‘‘bands,”’ 


after receiving a coat of some adhesive 


material, was covered with a piece of 
leather which overlapped on to the 
boards on either side. Thus the “half 
binding’’ came into being. It is the 
very first form or kind of binding. 


Clasps were also added to hold the 


boards closed; and there are in this 
Library several specimens of this early 
sort of binding. In some cases the 
covering of leather, calf or pig-skin, 
is beautifully blind-tooled, and in one 
or two instances it also bears a date. 
This mode of binding persisted far into 
the XVI century, when the bare sides 
began to be covered with some sort of 
glazed paper or with the vellum leaves 
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DutcH BIBLE. Leyden, 1564. Contemporary Dutch binding in dark brown calf with metal corners, 
bosses, rims and clasps. 
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from some disused manuscript. Grad- 
ually “corners’’ of leather were also 
added to protect the exposed angles 
of the boards. 

_ But the naked boards invited a more 
careful treatment, and soon began to 
receive some elaborate covering, first 
by the extension of the leather or vellum 
back over the entire body of the book— 
thus constituting a “whole” binding— 
and, later, by the application of finer 
materials and by a more or less lavish 
ornamentation. ; 

For specimens of the earliest sump- 
tuous bindings we must go back to the 
most unjustly abused Byzantines,’ who, 
as a matter of fact, were the only civil- 
ized people at a time when the rest of 
Europe was sunk in the darkness of 
barbarism, and were the first to revive 
learning and to resuscitate the fine 
arts. As the Byzantine manuscripts 
of the Scriptures and of the Greek 
liturgical books developed in their 
splendor of script and illuminations, 
so their bindings also grew into real 
works of art, in sumptuous gold and 
silver, carved ivory and enameled 
coverings, such as the few surviving 
examples, treasured in public libraries 
and museums, attest. 

More usually the leather of the 
“whole” binding was ornamented with 
the impression, by means of cut iron 
tools, of scrolls, borders and figures, 
without the use of gold-leaf. This is 
the so-called “blind tooling’’ of the 


1 The researches of modern scholars such as Alfred 
Rambaud, Schlumberger and Diehl, have now shown 
Gibbons stilted periods and squibs of doubtful taste 
to have been partly due to the prejudices of an un- 
believer, who for a time professed Mohammedism, and 
partly to the fact that he relied almost exclusively on 
Western chroniclers, embittered by the refusal of the 
Greeks to admit Papal pretensions and by the memor- 
ies of the Crusaders. Moreover he had no access to the 
more authentic sources which have since become 
available. The 4th volume of the Cambridge Medieval 
History, just published, presents the history of ‘‘The 
Eastern Roman Empire” in an entirely different light 
to that of Gibbon. 
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“stamped”’ bindings—a mode of decor- 
ation which is met with in its most 
perfect and varied form in XVI and 
XVII century Flemish and German 
bindings. Our Library is rich in such 
Specimens, including three or four 
of Spanish workmanship in perfect 
condition and of great rarity. 

Bindings of this description were also 
executed in England. ‘Those bearing 
the arms of Henry VIII (of which 
two are in this collection) are attributed 
to Thomas bBerthelet, “the royal 
binder,’ who is known to have worked 
in England as late as 1558. 

At about that time another style 
of binding was practiced in the Low 
Countries and in England—bindings 
in velvet or satin enriched with gilt or 
silver settings and clasps; also bind- 
ings in embroidered stuffs, which are 
generally said to have been worked 
at Little Gidding, an establishment 
founded in the reign of Charles I by 
Nicholas Ferrar, whose niece, Mary 
Collet, and her sister directed the 
bindery there. 

The Byzantine binders’ art survived, 
in its less sumptuous form, in the 
Greek Monasteries, and was sustained 
by a few Greek bibliophiles? during 
the dark days of Turkish rule. The 
conservative spirit of the Greek Church 
preserved the principal Byzantine fea- 
tures, which include, almost without 
exception, a representation of the Cru- 

2 Both the late Professor S. P. Lambros and Dr. 
Nicos Beés (Béns) have given in various brochures some 
account of Greek bibliophily during Turkish times. The 
most eminent of recent Greek bibliophiles was Nicolas 
Yeneniz (+1871) a silk merchant in Lyon, but also 
a scholar, whose magnificent library is recorded in an 
elaborate three-volume catalogue. With regaid to 
this Greek derivative ‘‘bibliophile,’’ I would remark 
that in Greek it can only mean one beloved by the 
books; whereas a lover of books can be correctly termed 
in Greek only as gtd\dBiBdos, exactly as we distinguish 
Philhellene from Hellenophile, Philoturk from Turko- 
phil, etc. It is true that the Greeks themselves have 
said ‘ijmmomérayos (horse-river) instead of morapdimmos 


(river-horse); but that is an exception tolerated for the 
sake of euphony. 
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GREEK THEOLOGICAL Tracts. Manuscript of 1708. 


Contemporary Greek monastic binding in brown 
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cifixion, or the Resurrection, on the 
recto, and that of the Virgin and Child 
on the verso cover. Specimens of 
Greek Monastic bindings in gold pres- 
ervation are of great rarity, owing 
to the long-continued local vicissitudes 
and the consequently rude handling. 
This Library is fortunate in possessing 
about twenty Greek Monastic bindings 
in perfect preservation. 

Before proceeding further in the 
West of Europe, we may follow Byzan- 
tine art in the North, where both 
Christianity and civilisation were in- 
troduced by the missionaries of Con- 
stantinople. Comparatively recent 
Russian bindings—when genuinely 
Russian in craftmanship—still pre- 
serve evidence of Byzantine influence, 
subdued to some extent by the Slavonic 
idea of floral ornament. ‘This is seen 
clearly in the three or four bindings, 
truly Russian in execution, which are 
included in this collection. 

With the transmission to Venice and 
the rest of Italy of the Byzantine arts 
of architecture, mosaics, painting and 
illuminating, artistic bookbinding also 
came to the West. Aldus, who sur- 
rounded himself with Greek editors 
and printers, and who founded his 
Greek Academy in Venice, added to 
his printing press a bindery. Of the 
work of that bindery three at least 
undoubted specimens may be seen in 
this Library, offering manifest evi- 
dence of their close relation to Byzan- 
tine prototypes. 

An even earlier specimen of Venetian 
binding, with clear traces of strong 
Byzantine influence, is one of the most 
prized treasures of the collection. It 
ise suiall.S"° manuscript: -of.: the 
"Epwrnuata of Chrysoloras—the con- 
cise grammar by means of which Greek 
was then taught. It belonged to Sigis- 
mundo Malatesta, the erstwhile lord 
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of Rimini, who later (about 1464) com- 
manded as a condottiere the Venetian 
forces in the Peloponnesus. It bears 
in his own hand these two inscriptions 
on the first and last page: ‘“Empto 
per me Sigism. Malatesta.” And: 
‘“Grammatica Greca ad usum mei Sigis- 
mundi Malatesta, anno Domini...” 
(the date has disappeared.) It is 
bound in oak boards covered with 
brown calf, richly blind-tooled on the 
sides, which are held together by a 
rudimentary brass clasp. 

At about the same epoch we find 
some Venetian bookbinding directly 
influenced by the art of the Orient. In 
a style of craftmanship and ornamenta- . 
tion all their own the best of Persian 
bookbinding may be said to rival, if 
not to exceed, in delicacy of taste and 
execution, anything the West has pro- 
duced. The predominent scheme of 
decoration is the so-called ‘“‘ Moresque;’ 
but its treatment varies infinitely, 
while its execution is almost invariably 
perfect. One of several such bindings 
in our Library is of an ornamentation 
so rich and so complex that it would 
be hardly possibly to represent it by 
any other satisfactory means than by 
a colored reproduction. : 

The imitation of a less elaborate and 
somewhat modified decoration of the 
angles and the center of a Venetian 
XV century book-cover in-our pos- 
session forms a sort of link- between 
the Eastern and the Western art of 
bookbinding. The “motif’’ is Persian, 
but the craftmanship is Venetian; and 
the Lion of Saint Mark and a knightly 
escutcheon are superadded. 

Gradually however Venetian art took 
a direction of its own, in bookbinding 
as in its other branches, and it devel- 
oped in richness and style of decora- 
tion, as it is seen in the extant speci- 
mens from the libraries of Popes, 


LONGOLIUs: Epistolae. Leyden, 1563. Contemporary German binding of stamped black pigskin with effigies 
of Melancthon and Luther. 


Cardinals and lay bibliophiles. The 
most eminent of the Italian bibliophiles 
were Thomaso Maioli (about 1550), 
and Demetrio Canevari (1559-1625), 
physician to Pope Urban VIII.  Speci- 
mens of Canevari’s library are not very 
rare, but they are always highly prized, 
especially those of the earlier period of 
his collection, which are less ornate, 
but more impressive, I think, than the 
later ones. ‘These are bound, almost 
without exception, in dark red morocco 
with gilt floriated sides, in the center 
of which a cameo is stamped repre- 
senting Apollo on a chariot, with a 
white and a black horse, driving 
towards an eminence on which a silver 
Pegasus stands. The cameo is sur- 
rounded by the Greek legend OPOQZ 
KAI MH AOglIQz. 

I may here remark that this implied 
reverence stor .Greeksilearnines tue 
adoption of Greek mottoes—was not 
uncommon with those humanists of the 


Renaissance, who could afford more 
or less elaborate bindings. I may 
quote the following instances, provided 
by our own collection: KAI OTPANOZ 
AMBATOZL OZZHI (on the Basel 
1534 ed. of MHeliodorus’ Aethiopica, 
bound in brown calf with the Arms of 
Nicolas Fayet, Conseiller au Parlement 
de Paris, 1625); IIONOZ A’ APETHN 
OPEAEI (on a 1605 ed. of Casaubon’s 
De Satyrica Graecorum); TANTA 
ETKAIPQ2 (on the 1521 ed. of Hesy- 
chius, with the additional inscription 
ROGERII ET AMICORUM); MON- 
QT OEQI on the recto of the 1548 ed. 
Budaeus’ Commentaru, and on the 
verso: KAAOZ KAI EYNOOZ; EK 
TON TOT NIKOAAOT Vitra i 
év Paun, 10’ Adbyotorov axo’ (1670) 
on a r6o1 ed. of Isocrates; EK TON 
TOT TOTANOT TOT ®#OPEZTIOT 
(on the 1514 Lyons counterfeit of the 
Aldine Hesychius); Tov ®paykicxov 
Bovayixou kal Tay gitwy (on the Venice 
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1536 ed. of Ioannes Philoponus on 
Aristotle’s Analytica.) 

Our copy of the Epigrammatum 
Graecorum libri vit, Basle, 1549, which 
belonged to Denis de Sallo, Sieur de la 
Coudraye, Conseiller au Parlement de 
Paris (1626-1669), who under the name 
of Hedonville was founder of the 
Journal des Savants, has the monogram 
frequently employed upon his books, 
composed of a double A and double = 
interlaced on the upper cover, and a 
double S and a double D interlaced on 
the lower cover. Besides these, there 
are frequent instances of the Greek 
short title of the book being impressed 
in letters of gold on the sides of the 
binding. The Greek legend KAI TQN 
@IAQN, which occurs very often in 
manuscript after the owner’s name 
on books of the XVI et XVII centuries 
and later, figures also in Latin, ET 
AMICORUM, on some of the Maioli, 
and on all of the Grolier, books. So 
also the legend PORTIO MEA DOM- 
INE SIT IN TERRA VIVENTIUM, 
which is common to both. 

Jean Grolier, viconte d’Aguisy, tré- 
sorier de France, 1545, was undoubt- 
edly the most eminent bibliophile of 
those times,® and his books now fetch, 
on the rare occasions on which they 
appear for sale, enormous prices. They 
are almost without exception rare edi- 
tions, and were all bound specially for 
him, some in Italy and some in France, 
in floriated and scrolled designs. They 
are all of the same general character; 


3’The name of Jacques August de Thou (1553- 
1617), or Thuanus, in its Latinized form, remains as 
one of the most eminent in the annals of bibliophily and 
of binding. His one thousand manuscripts and more 
than eight thousand printed books were all bound 
in full morocco with his arms impressed on the sides and 
his monogram on the back. Both the arms and the 
monogram appear in three successive stages—the 
books he acquired when he was a bachelor, those he 
had bound while his first wife was alive, and those he 
added during his second marriage. Specimens of all 
three stages are represented in this Library by some 
three dozen volumes. 
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so much so that similar modern bind- 
ings are said to be in the ‘“Grolier- 
esque’’ style. His influence encour- 
aged in France the finer branch of 
bookbinding, which soon surpassed the 
gradually decaying craft of Italy and 
soon reached the high eminence it has 
ever since then maintained. 

One of the earliest known French 
bookbinders of note was Jehan Norins, 
and after him Geoffrey Tory, who was 
also printer and engraver under Fran- 
cois I, and is said to have designed some 
of Grolier’s bindings. These two were 
followed by a galaxy of French masters, 
Nicolas and Clovis Eve, and their suc- 
cessors Antoine Ruette, Le Gascon, 
Florimond Badier, and Padeloup. 
Under this latter name several members 
of the same family flourished as binders, 
as is the case also with the Deromes. 
Of these the most eminent Nicolas 
Denis, surnamed “Le Jeune,’ was 
born in 1731. ‘The work of each one of 
these French artists is so well marked in 
character and execution, that even with 
a moderate experience one may easily 
identify bindings which came from their 
several hands. It is to them that are 
due the magnificent and truly royal 
bindings which have come to us from 
the libraries of French kings, notably 
from the library of Henri II, who had 
his arms coupled on his books with the 
three crescents, the symbol of his 
mistress, Diane de Poitiers, and her 
monogram interlaced with his own. 
One such precious book is included in 
our collection. Space will not allow 
me to do more than simply mention 
Mosaic and Inlaid binding, both of 
which styles were brought to perfection 
by French binders. 

Recent research has added much to 
our knowledge of the history of bind- 
ing in England. ‘Thomas Watton, 
“the English Grolier,’ whose few books 
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are esteemed by English collectors as 
more precious than even those of his 
French prototype, imitated closely 
though not very successfully the designs 
of Grolier. Who his bookbinder was is 
not positively ascertained. John and 
Thomas Buck, printers to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, are known to 
have employed a binder who worked at 
Little Gidding. Under Charles II, 
Samuel Mearne (+1683) is recorded as 
“the royal binder.’ ‘The best speci- 
mens of his work are certainly very fine, 
but much is attributed to him which is 
below the average—especially many 
“Cottage’’ bindings, so called from the 
lines of the decoration which form a 
sort of gable, very much in the same 
way as the French designate some 


early XIX century stamped bindings. 


of a Gothic architectural design as 
“Reliures 4 la Cathedrale.”’ 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (ca. 
1750), had many of his books bound by 
Eliot and Chapman in morocco with 
broad gilt borders and a lozenge-shaped 
center-piece. Bindings more or less 
similar to these are said to be in the 
“Harleian style.”’ 

The marked decline of the art which 
soon followed was relieved by Roger 
Payne, a native of Windsor, who, in 
spite of his drunkenness, produced 
fine, though on the whole simple,work. 
It is substantial although delicate in 
execution and in the arrangement of 
the gilding, the tools for which he is 
said to have cut himself of iron. The 
prices he charged appear ridiculous 
compared to these of the present day. 
In a facsimile of an account of his, 
reproduced in a recent catalogue of 
Messrs Maggs Brothers, we find him 
charging 4s. 6d. for an 8”° binding in 
Morocco, and one shilling for washing 
two volumes. } 

The history of English binding has 
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nothing noteworthy to record until we 
come quite to the end of the XVIII 


century, when John Edwards of Halifax 


imitated Samuel Mearne in producing 
fore-edge paintings,* invisible when the 
book is shut with the edges gilt, but 
developing to view when the edge is 
fanned out. In common with John 
Whitaker, another contemporary 
binder, Edwards worked almost ex- 
clusively in calf mottled and variegated 
with acids, and affected classic borders, 
decorative vases, etc. Hence the desig- 
nation of ‘“Etruscan’’ binding. 

Three German names, that of Stag- 
gemeier, Kalthoeber and Walther, and 
two purely English, Hering and Charles 
Lewis, are prominent, during the earlier 
part of the last century, as pupils or 
followers of Roger Payne. ‘Their work 
has all the merits of strength and 
honesty characteristic of his bindings. 
Lewis however endeavored to follow 
more closely the rich decorative work of 
the French binders, Derome and 
Simier. 

But binders neither of this nor any 
other country have been able to rival 
the achievements of later French 
artists, such as Lortic, Leon Gruel, 
Bauzonnet, Thouvenin, Daru, Petit, 
Niedrée, Capé and others, with whom 
it may be said that the art of binding 
reached its climax in France. But like 
all human achievements, it is hardly 
possible to maintain excellence in per- 
manence. The modern thirst for over- 
ornamentation and the love of the 
bizarre have led to the production of 
some bindings as repulsive to culti- 
vated taste as are the performances of 

4 Fore-edge ornamentation had much earlier French 
beginnings, and originated in the practice of impressing 
or painting the title of the book on the edges, when, 
during the XV century, books were piled on the shelves 
with the front exposed, and not the back; and this on 
account of the massive clasps then used, and of the 


kind of ‘‘ forwarding,” in the process of binding, which 
caused the fore-edge to spread. 
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cubists, impressionists and other in- 
vaders in the field of true art. Speci- 
mens of such terrors may be found in 
O. Uzanne’s La reliure moderne artis- 
tique et fantaisiste. The craftmanship 
is still artistic but the phantasy is for- 
bidding. 

Much the same may be said of the 
late Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s much 
discussed productions, which, besides 
bad binder’s work, are decorated with 
fancy designs such as one meets with in 
inferior printed calicos. .We have here 
evidence of trying to be “original,’’ of 
“striking out a new line’’—with the 
result of failing to produce anything 
tolerable in place of that which time 
and exhaustive trials have sanctioned. 

To this all too hurried and incom- 
plete sketch, which dissatisfies first and 
foremost its own author, it might 
have been useful to add some sort of a 
bibliography of the art of binding; for 
this branch of literature has increased 
enormously during the last thirty or 
forty years, and a large number of 
works containing reproductions of his- 
torical and artistic bookbinding have 
also appeared. But both time and 
space forbid. - Moreover, I see it an- 
nounced that Herr Wolfgang Meier is 
on the point of publishing a Bzblio- 
graphie der Buchbinderetliteratur, in 140 
pages. He will have a large field to 
cover. 

Of what is called commercial bind- 
ings, done chiefly by machinery, this is 
not the occasion to speak. But it may 
not be out of place to add some re- 
marks on the subject of the restoration 
or repair of old bindings. ‘This is a 
matter closely allied to the question of 
restoring ancient buildings and monu- 
ments; and opinions are divided pretty 
much on the same lines. ‘There are 
those who are irreconcilably opposed to 
any restoration, some on _ grounds 


similar to those advanced by the op- 
ponents of the repair of the floor of St. 
Mark’s in Venice—because, forsooth, 
the tiles were from the first so unevenly 
laid down, in order to represent the 
waves of the sea! ‘There are others, 
those of the extreme aesthetic school, 
who love the sight of a decrepit thing, 
especially if in a “nice and dirty ’’con- 
dition—and old books frequently sup- 
ply this desideratum in the prints of 
fingers which, just before turning the 
leaf, must have administered snuff 
plentifully to nostrils that could not 
have been dry. Yet another class of 
bibliophiles object because of the bar- 
barous and tragic specimens of repairs 
which may be seen and deplored even in 
the best-administered public libraries 


.and museums. ‘They are the work of 


rough bookbinders, permitted to oper- 
ate by authorities ignorant of the very 
existence of the art of restoration. ‘The 
back of a precious old binding had 
perished or was partly defective. The 
murderous knife of the bookbinder 
removes every vestige of it; a brand- 
new back, of any piece of leather at 
hand, is patched on, and the finely 
ornamented sides, because the edge is 
rubbed or is worn, are torn off, nicely 
trimmed all round, reglued on a new 
board and vigorously pressed down, 
thus effacing the primitive delicacy and 
relief. 

The sight of such tragedies, exhibited 
in official collections of old bindings, 
naturally shocks and repels the intel- 
ligent lover of books, who often prefers 
to preserve his invalid or debilitated 
treasures in a card-board tray, there to 
grow feebler and crumble away more 
and more every time the book is 
opened, or so much as touched. For he 
is unaware of the existence (or cannot 
afford the prices demanded) of the few 
men who understand and practice the 
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art of intelligent, conscientious and con- 
servative restoration of old bindings. 
I have known of only three such artists, 
Frenchmen all three; for it is in France 
that this art also reached its supreme 
excellence. The one of them, whose 
name now escapes me, worked ex- 
clusively for the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale; and, according to the good old 
French custom, after making sure of a 
competence, he retired to a small farm 
in the country. He wascertainly agreat 
artist, for his work showed hardly a 
trace of the restoration. Another 
Frenchman, whom I first employed, was 
less satisfactory. But the third, old 
Monsieur Gustave Benard, had a 
liking for me; for he had received many 
orders—and had enjoyed their fruit. 
He even admitted me to some of the 
secrets of his art, which he carried on in 
a room of his small upper floor flat in 
the Rue des Grands Augustins. 

Now the art-restorer’s work differs 
widely from the bookbinder’s destruc- 
tive treatment, of which I have just 
spoken. ‘The rude bookbinder knows 
nothing of the history of his art. He 
practices it as a trade. But in order to 
restore properly an ancient binding, one 
must have studied the gradual de- 
velopment of the art of bookbinding 
and have known the styles and the 
characteristic decoration of each suc- 
cessive period, and of each country in 
which the art has flourished. He must 
have the feeling of a true artist. He 
must preserve scrupulously even the 
smallest particle of the original cover- 


‘ing of the book to be treated, and be 


able to supplement it in such a manner, 
and with such materials, as will make it 
hardly possible to distinguish the 
original portion from the supplemented 
addition. He must know how to give 
the color and the tone of age to such 
additions; he must discriminate be- 
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Erasmus: de recta Latini Graecique sermonis pro- 

nuntione. Basle, 1528. Firstedition. Contemporary 

English stamped binding in brown calf with the Tudor 

rose surrounded by a scroll; on the lower cover the 
royal arms of Henry VIII of England. 


tween the tools used at different 
epochs, and have the patience—and 
incur the expense—of cutting afresh 
such tools as may be needed to re- 
produce even the smallest of the original 
ornaments. It is by such means alone 
that perfect and approved restorations 
can be produced. 

Old Monsieur Benard was a past 
master in all these things, which he 
kept so secret that he admitted into 
his sanctuary only his son and suc- 
cessor. But I prevailed upon him to 
instruct in this art a young English- 
man who, I promised, would never 
practice it in France. Mr. Constan- 
tine” Hutchins first came to meas 
keeper of my books. He soon devel- 
oped a love of all that relates to books 
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Contem- 


Aedificiis. 
porary French stamped binding in brown calf. 


Procopius: de Paris, 1537. 


and a remarkable insight into the 
nature and the merits of bindings. 
On my leaving London as Chargé 
d’Affaires for Vienna (in 1882), I re- 
quested Mr. Birdsall to let my young 
friend become acquainted, in his great 
establishment in Northampton, with 
the technique of bookbinding. He was 
thus equipped with the necessary pre- 
liminary knowledge of the craft when 
he was taken in hand by Monsieur 
Benard. With him he remained for 
three years mastering the art. On 
mine and his return to London he re- 
sumed his post in my library, executing 
the work which formerly Benard did 
for me—with this difference, that the 
pupil had excelled his master in the 
knowledge of the history and in the tech- 
nique of bindings, as also in the delicacy 
of, his artistic work, which is guided 
by conscientious and unsparing labor. 


Such wonderful work of his may be 
seen and admired in the libraries of 
Trinity, Corpus Christi and Magdalen 
Colleges, Cambridge ; of Eton College; of 
the late Robert Hoe; of Mr. C. W. Per- 
rins; of the Earl of Powis, Lord Treowen 
and of other bibliophiles as well as in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. My 
own library owes to his devoted and lov- 
ing efforts the restoration of some of its 
most prized possessions. And his artis- 
tic dexterity and study of the history 
of bookbinding is such that he has suc- 
ceeded in producing several facsimiles 
of old bindings which—but for his 
conscientious observance of the rule 
of recording them expressly as repro- 
ductions—might easily have passed 
as the original work of some Old French 
or German bookbinders.’ ‘The close 
study of 36 years has enabled him to 
extend his activities to the treatment 
of prints of all kinds, to old parch- 
ment deeds, even to delicate wood- 
work and its preservation; and he has 
already solved satisfactorily problems 
that have baffled other efforts, or has 
been solved by the easier alternative 
of destruction. 

He is the only artist who has ever 
practiced such work in England. His 
modesty alone has hindered his be- 
coming better or more widely known. 
And I may be pardoned if I feel grati- 
fied by the fact that my early connec- 
tion with him has been instrumental 
in the rearing and the establishment 
of the first Englishman in this branch 
Ole ie. 


5 Hagué, a binder who practiced some years ago in 
Brussels, produced reproductions after old French 
bindings, and such reproductions (of which one is in- 
cluded in our collection) appear now and then in public 
sales. They cover old editions of Greek and Latin 
books of the XVI century mostly. But their execu- 
tion leaves much to be desired, while it leaves no doubt 
that they are reproductions. 


London, England. 
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Reconstruction of Fen Cottage near Schussenried, Germany. 


LACUSTRINE DWELLINGS 


By Dr. W. A. Lutz (Stuttgart), translated by MARSHALL, KELLEY 


UST seventy years have now passed 

since the famous discovery of the 

remains of a Lacustrine Colony in 
Switzerland so highly excited the 
curiosity of the archaeologists. In 
that cold, dry winter of 1853-4 the 
level of the lakes was abnormally low, 
and the people of Zurich noticed rows 
of piles showing above the shallow 
waters of the bay of Obermeilen. 
Scientific interest was _ instantly 
awakened, with the result that a 
quantity of worked stones, antlers and 
fragments of earthen pots was found in 
the lake bottom and the fact that a 
Lacustrine Colony had existed there in 
prehistoric times speedily established 
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beyond doubt. Nature and chance 
had given the opportunity and science 
was quick to take advantage of it, but 
still with what tantalizing results! 
Here, for sure, prehistoric man had 
lived in Lake Dwellings; but in what 
sort of dwellings and in what degree of 
culture? 

During the next sixty-five years in- 
defatigable workers did much _ to 
answer these questions. ‘The remains 
of other Lacustrine colonies were found 
in almost every Swiss lake. Incessant 
research and the careful collation of 
data went far toward building up the 
picture of this ancient man and his 
life. But yet how inadequately! For 


View of excavation work at Aichbuhl. 


it all essentially depended upon a piec- 
ing together of what the lake-dweller 
had lost cr thrown away; the finds 
continued to consist merely of such 
articles as he had accidentally dropped 
or cast into the water. Of his house 
and all its more perishable contents no 
trace, for these had all been washed 
away by the waves. 

It is, therefore, easy to imagine the 
interest aroused by the discovery dur- 
ing the last five years of the remains of 
the upper parts of houses and innumer- 
able objects of daily life deep embedded 
in the Federsee Moor near Euchau in 
Wirttemberg and all wonderfully pre- 
served in the black earth. So perfect 
is the preservation, that even the pollen 
of birch and poplar has been dis- 
tinguished and the store-rooms show, 
not only berries, fruits and nuts, but 


Showing the exact plan of the village existing there four or five thousand 
years ago. 


also wheat and barley. The Lacus- 
trine or Lake-dweller in Europe, then, 
sowed and reaped these cereals two 
thousand years before Moses or the 
siege of Troy. A photograph shows 
two forms of plow used by him; they 
are made from antlers, the shares being 
of stone. Other photos exhibit a bow- 
drill, fire-rubber, earthen pots spun on 
the potter’s wheel, and a pile of wood 
split and chopped with one of the 
ancient stone axes. 

Since the end of the world-war in 
I918 excavations of entire Lacustrine 
villages have been made at Dullenried, 
Riedschachen and Aichbuhl. At the 
last named place it has been possible 
to make out an exact plan of the colony, 
which existed there four to five thou- 
sand yearsago. The larger houses were 
built upon a rectangular foundation 
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Pots gathered from the excavations of Lacustrine dwellings. 


and usually in pairs along the sides of 
the village street, each such house 
having several small huts near it, 
obviously used as stables and store- 
places. In the middle of the village 
stood a main building for worship and 
assembly. For the true Lacustrine- 
dwelling the men of this age took such 
trees as were not too large for them to 
handle and after pointing the lower end 
drove these piles into the lake bottom; 
for the Fen-dwelling they laid the 
trunks flat on the ground. The up- 
right posts of their houses were made of 
trunks branched atop, the rafters of the 
roof being laid in the forks and secured 
with ropes of bast (a photo shows an 
ancient bast-rope knot). The inter- 
stices of floor and walls were then 
filled in with clay, and lastly a fine 
carpet of beech-bark was laid. ‘The 
houses frequently contained two rooms, 
one with a large oven, the other with 
only a small fireplace, but then also 
supplied with a wooden bench, which 
was covered with brushwood, reed- 
grasses or moss and so made a com- 
fortable bed. The houses had regular 
door entrances and windows, and 
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indeed a glance at the cut showing a 
reconstruction of one of these ancient 
lake-dwellings reminds one strongly of 
many a crofter’s cottage to be seen in 
Scotland at this day. Our largest 
illustration shows a reconstruction of a 
Fen-dwelling. 

In addition to stone-borer, fire- 
rubber, plows, axes, knives, needles, 
spears, bows, arrows, etc., etc., it has 
been established that these ancient 
men possessed the weaving-loom and 
the hand-mill. Sheep, neat, swine, 
were among their domestic animals and 
perhaps even the horse and the dog. 
For roasting the flesh of these and of 
wild animals, such as stag, roedeer, 
bear, bison, they made a large circular 
fireplace of stones. Some idea of the 
extent of a Lacustrine Colony can be 
gathered from the fact that it is cal- 
culated the colony at Uhldingen was 
built on sixty thousand piles. In an 
interview the writer had with the 
burgomaster of present-day Uhldingen, 
he found that the Lacustrine Club there 
cherishes the ambition to reconstruct 
this ancient colony entire! 


bi 


Spun Pots, Fire-rubber, etc., reconstruction in part 
at least. 


Bow Drill. Fireplace. 


Reconstruction of Lake Dwelling and various objects of daily life found embedded in the Federsee Moor near 
Euchau, Wiirttemburg. 
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_ A new and very important discovery 
has been made in the fen near Buchau. 
Two years ago a member of the village 
council there informed the archaeolog- 
ical institute, that concentric circles of 
piles were showing through the soil of 
his meadow. Excavations were at 
once undertaken and a double rampart 
of heavy stakes and brushwood was 
found surrounding a little village on a 
marshy island. Clearly this village 
had been converted into a fortress, the 
elaborate nature of which indicates a 
new age. ‘The native population of 
herdsmen and fishermen had been 
forced to protect themselves against 
intruders of a higher culture. Within 
this whilom Lacustrine Fortress the 
ground has been found to be literally 
full of fragments of pots, knives and 
even bronze needles. ‘The most strik- 
ing object, however, is a complete 
necklace, consisting of 170 brass rings 
and 4 triangular plates of silvered brass. 
The archaeologists suppose that they 
have here come upon the purse of some 
prehistoric capitalist. 

_ But in spite of all research and old 
and new discoveries, it is to be 
doubted whether the father of his- 
tory, Herodotus, did not give us as 
good an idea as any of the ancient Lake- 
dwellers. ‘They build their houses,”’ 
says he, “upon high piles in the lakes 
and can only reach the shore by a 
bridge. ‘To prevent the little children 


Ancient Bast-rope Knot found in the excavations 
at Aichbutel 

tumbling into the water, they tie a 
rope to their-ankles.2* -*" * “In 
earlier times to erect the piles was the 
common task of the whole community, 
but later they made it a law, that 
whoever would take a new wife must 
fetch three tree trunks from the 
Orbelos mountains and drive them into 
the lake bottom. Nevertheless they 
take many wives.”’ 
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FARLY CHINESE ART 


Parish-Watson &Co be 
560 Fifth Avenue 
ew York, 


Ov! FORM vase with long 


neck and expanding 
lip, with powder blue back- 
ground, upon which is de- 
picted a carp in rouge-de-fer, 
swimming through aquatic 
plants in green enamels. 


Kang hsi Period 1662-1721. 


Height, 18” 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


American School at Athens Notes 


The excavations to be conducted by the 


School this spring will be on the site of ancient 
Phlius, and will be more extensive than any 
similar undertaking of the School in recent 
years owing to the generosity of Mr. George 
D. Pratt, who has provided for this excavation. 
Mr. Pratt, who is deeply interested in archae- 
ological research, travelled extensively in the 
Eastern Mediterranean last year, taking the 
members of the School as his guests on his 
yacht. His gift is the result of his observation 
of the great opportunities for profitable ex- 
ploration of classical sites which lie open to 
American archaeology as represented by the 
Athenian School; and in making this year’s 
campaign possible he expressed the hope that 
others would be found who, sharing this view 
of the importance of such undertakings, would 
in future provide the funds for annual excava- 
tions of this kind in Greece. 

It so happens that the School is exceptionally 
well equipped to conduct important excava- 
tions. The Director, Mr. B. H. Hill, is now 
the senior archaeologist among the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign Schools in Athens, 
and is a scientific excavator of recognized 
ability, his experience having been almost 
wholly with classical sites; while the Assistant 
Director, Mr. Carl W. Blegen, has made an 
enviable name for himself in exploring and 
interpreting the remains of the Pre-Hellenic 
civilizations. .If funds were available for a 
continuing programme of annual excavations on 
both classical and pre-classical sites, the gain 
to archaeology would be immense and the 
training of the next generation of classical 
archaeologists invaluable. 

The site of Phlius for the Pratt excavation 
was selected as the best, among a considerable 
number of available places, for a one-season 
operation. The town, capital of the district 
Phlyasia, lies in an upland plain about four 
miles’ walk south of Sicyon as one ascends the 
narrow valley of the Asopus River. To the 
West of Phlius lies the Northeast corner of 
Arcadia, Corinthia is to the East, and Argolis 
to the South. The ruins of Nemea lie only a 
few miles to the East. The settlement at 
Phlius no doubt goes back into prehistoric 
times, but the ruins that lie above ground are 
classical. Pausanias mentions a number of 
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sacred buildings still standing on the acropolis 
in his day—a sanctuary of Ganymede or Hebe 
“of awful and immemorial sanctity,’’ of Hera, 
Demeter and Kore, and Aesclepius—and a 
theater below. Dr. Henry S. Washington 
representing the American School, dug a few 
trial trenches there in 1892, and reported the 
place to be promising, but nothing has been 
done there since. The traveller sees a portion 
of the polygonal wall of the acropolis, a stand- 
ing Doric column, Doric drums and capitals 
on the ground, and other traces of buildings. 


Work on the Gennadeion has progressed 
steadily, in spite of the unusual severity of the 
winter, four inches of snow having at one time 
fallen in Athens. The walls of the main 
Library were on February 1 partly completed 
to the second floor level; most of the second 
tier of steel had been set and the pouring of the 
concrete floor-panels begun. An idea of the 
state of the building on that date can be gained 
from the: photograph which accompanies 
Professor Dinsmoor’s article in this number of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. In order to provide 
work for as many refugees as possible when 
unemployment was greatest, Mr. Thompson 
began work on the garden walls, which are 
to enclose the whole tract, and the laying out 
of the gardens. Mrs. Carl Darling Buck 
planted the first tree on January 4—a cypress. 
No holidays are observed on the job, such is the 
zeal of the workmen, and the need of work in 
Athens. They even worked on Christmas day, 
when the great marble lintel was set in place 
over the main entrance door. So excellent is 
the organization and the spirit of the workmen 
that a competent observer, long resident in 
Athens, predicts that the Gennadeion will be 
“not only the finest but also the best built 
structure in Athens.”’ 


The work of the School has gone on suc- 
cessfully, the number and quality of the 
students being above the average. Professor 
Buck has conducted two courses of lectures— 
on dialect inscriptions and on Modern Greek: 
Mr. Blegen has lectured on prehistoric pottery 
and topography, and Mr. Hill on his return 
from America took up his course on the to- 
pography and monuments. Professor R. C. 
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Flickinger of Northwestern expounded to the 
School the Theatre of Dionysus and _ its 
problems. ‘The usual one-day trips about 
Attica have been taken as weather permitted. 


Early in March Mr. Allen Curtis, Treasurer 
of the School, was able to certify to the Car- 
negie Corporation and to Mr. Rockefeller that 
the conditions had been completely fulfilled on 
which their gifts of $100,000 each to endow- 
ment had been made, the School having re- 
ceived from other subscribers something over 
$150,000 in cash with a number of subscriptions 
still outstanding. Accordingly, the two large 
subscriptions have now been paid. 

The regular educational work of the School 


has now been reasonably well provided for by 
endowments. Three tasks remain for the im- 
mediate future: (1) to secure an adequate en- 
dowment for the staff and maintenance of the 
Gennadius Library, for which $150,000 is 
needed; (2) to provide an excavation fund 
which will insure an income of at least $5,000 a 
year, in order that excavations may be a 
regular part of each year’s programme; and 
(3) the erection of a building for the women 
students, on the land purchased some years 
ago for this purpose through the friends of the 
leading women’s colleges under the leadership 
of President M. Carey Thomas. The money 
for this building is yet to be raised, $100,000 
being the amount needed. 


Malvina Hoffman's War Memorial 


THE SacrIFICE. By Malvina Hoffman 


In a side chapel of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine is a group in stone by Malvina 
Hoffman. ‘This Memorial presented to Har- 
vard by Mrs. Robert Bacon in memory of 
those who fell in the War, awaits transference 
to its ultimate destination in Cambridge, and 
should be seen by all those lovers of sculpture 
who care for the elevation which earnest 
directness of effect brings to a great subject. 
Both the thought and the form which Miss 
Hoffman has given to her Memorial are large 
and simple. 

Indeed hardly any form could be selected as 
larger in character and significance. The 
figure of the dead soldier lies straightly ex- 
tended in his last sleep, while with hands at 
once supplicating and offering sacrifice, the 
kneeling figure of the woman, is almost rigid 
too, like an eternal headstone to an eternal bier. 

Miss Hoffman has felt and responded to the 
fact that since the Greeks no one has expressed 
the mingling of the august and the pathetic 
which death brings, better than have the Sculp- 
tors, Italian or French, of the later middle ages. 
In her warrior there is something of the feeling 
shown in the Guidarello of Ravenna, or even 
more in its straight lines, of the Gaston de 
Foix at Milan. 

Our women-sculptors are occupying a dis- 
tinguished niche in the building which this 
generation is erecting, but quite irrespective of 
her sex Miss Hoffman brings hope and comfort 
to those who, in an artist, value above almost 
any qualities, thinking nobly and expressing 
simply. 

EDWIN BLASHFIELD, 
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“All my wishes end, where I hope my days will end, at Monticello.”—THoMAS JEFFERSON. 


Monticello (‘‘Little Mountain”’) is nine hundred and eighty feet elevation in and tho form of a 
cone, which slopes eastward one and a half miles to the Rivanna River. The view extends 
twenty-seven miles to the Blue Ridge Mountains. West and Southwest is an irregular range 
known as the Ragged Mountains, and at their base and in full view of Monticello, is the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Here at Monticello lived the immortal Jefferson. 


The Mansion is of the Doric order of Grecian architecture, with heavy cornices and massive 
balustrades. It has projecting porticos East and West. ‘The interior isin the Ionic style. From 
the North terrace, the view is superb. Here, Jefferson and his guests were accu:tomed to sit in 
the summer evenings; here, perhaps, has been assembled more patriotism, wisdom and learning 
than in any other spot in America. ‘This estate contains 650 acres. 


An eminent Frenchman said of Monticello: ‘It is infinitely superior to any of the houses in 
America from point of taste and convenience and deserves to be ranked with the most pleasant 
mansions of France and England.”’ 


Mr. Jefferson, after his return from an extended trip in France and Italy, said of his own 
immediate section—‘‘How grand, how magnificent, how entrancing. Nowhere have I seen 
anything to excel the beauty of this country.” 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, Inc., has recently purchased for the nation 
historic MONTICELLO, and is now conducting a nation-wide campaign for a fund of One Million 
Dollars to complete the payment, and for the maintenance of the mansion throughout all time 
as a Memorial Shrine glorified by the most sacred traditions of our national life. Those willing to 
subscribe will please communicate with Henry Alan Johnson, Secretary, National Headquarters, 
115 Broadway, New York, or with Mrs. Rose Gouverneur Hoes, 1410 20th Street, Washington, 
D. C., making check payable to the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, Inc. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


In the Lost City 


of Dura on the Upper Euphrates at the close of 
the Great War, explorers found buried under 
desert sands a part of the hitherto lost ancestry 
of Byzantine art. They uncovered painted 
walls, temple frescoes, ancient altars, and parch- 
ment fragments that opened a new vista leading 
back from Byzantine art to an earlier Oriental 
background. Professor Breasted, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who was able to penetrate 


with an armed escort to this frontier stronghold, 


has carefully examined these works of art 
(since destroyed by vandals) and reproduced 
them photographically in the first of the new 
Oriental Institute Publications: 


Oriental Forerunners of 
Byzantine Painting 


By JAMES H. BREASTED 
$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5802 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SARGENT HANDBOOK SERIES 
A Handbook of 


SUMMER CAMPS 


First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 Maps and 
more than 150 illustrations. —$4.00. 

An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining 
thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the Sum- 
mer Camp Movement, its origin, de- 
velopment, present status and practices. 


American Private Schools 


8th Edition, 992 pages; round corners, crimson 
silk cloth, gold stamped, $5.00. 
A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 
A Discriminating Review of the 
Private Schools as they are today. 
Educational Service Bureau advises 
parents in the selection of Camps and 
Schools. Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting. 
First Century Wall Paintings from the Fortress of 
Dura on the Middle Euphrates, by James Henry 
Breasted. University of Chicago Press, 1924. 

Perhaps the most remarkable achievement 
ever accomplished in a single day’s field work 
by an archaeological expedition was that of 
Professor Breasted in April 1920, when he 
examined an old fortress in the lost city of 
Dura on the outer fringes of the Roman 
Empire in Asia and recorded the wall paintings 
in a sanctuary of paramount significance in the 
history of art. ‘The reason why it all had to be 
done in one day was that it was not safe to 
remain longer at Dura without the protection 
of the British Indian troops who had been 
ordered to withdraw. Since Mr. Breasted’s 
work on the spot the most important of these 
paintings has been so seriously damaged by 
vandals that his record is now the only adequate 
source of knowledge concerning them. Hence 
the appearance of this handsome volume with 
its descriptive text and reproductions, several 
of them in color, is an event of unusual interest 
to historians, archaeologists and art students. 

Professor Breasted’s work at Dura was 
taken up by M. Franz Cumont, the Belgian 
scholar well known in America, who excavated 
other painted walls, cleared a part of the 
Hellenistic city within the Roman fortifications 
and found inscriptions of great historical 
significance. The results of Cumont’s .work 
are included in the present volume, which is 
dedicated to him. 

Mr. Breasted regards these wall paintings 
as the only surviving oriental. forerunners of 
Byzantine painting, from which arose the pre- 
Renaissance painting of Europe. ‘Their chife 
importance, consequently, lies in their evident 
character as cultural links between the Orient 
and the Occident. A comparison between the 
oldest of the Dura wall paintings (Plate viii), 
dating from the last quarter of the first century, 
and the Justinian and Theodora mosaics from 
the Church of San Vitale at Ravenna (Plate 
xxii) affords the evidence that we have in these 
Dura paintings a part of the lost oriental 
ancestry of Byzantine art. There are 23 plates, 
four in color, 58 text figures and two maps. 

The researches and discoveries here recorded 
constitute Volume I of the University of 
Chicago Oriental Institute Publications. 

Wecongratulate the Oriental Institute, whose 
work was described in the Jan.-Feb. issue of ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY upon its record of achieve- 
ments, and the University of Chicago Press for 
the production of so sumptuous a volume. 

MITCHELL CARROLL. 
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The Culis of Campania. By Roy Merle 
Peterson. Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome. American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 1919. 

This is the first volume of a series which 
ought to take rank with studies of a similar 
sort by the mature Fellows or students in the 
British, French and German schools. 

The Papers and Monographs which are to 
appear in this new series will be pieces of 
original research work done under the guidance 
of the regular In-Charge and Annual Pro- 
fessors of the Schools, particularly that of 
Classical Studies, in the American Academy in 
Rome. It is also to be hoped that they will 
continue to have the benefit of the editorial 
hand of Professor C. Densmore Curtis, the 
brilliant Etruscologist, one of the regular staff 
of the Academy. This study of Dr. Peterson’s 
was also read by Professor Walton B. McDaniel, 
Annual Professor in the School at Rome two 
years ago. 

This volume is just from the press, although 
it bears the imprint 1919. The manuscript was 
ready then, but certain difficulties postponed 
its publication. The second volume in the 
series by Dr. Lily R. Taylor of Vassar College, 
on the “‘Cults of Etruria,’ will soon appear 
under the imprint 1923. 

In a book of 403 pages Dr. Peterson has 
brought together a vast deal of scattered 
material. Nota page fails to give from a tenth 
to a third of its space to reference notes. 

The author has chosen what seems to be the 
only logical way to marshal his facts. Chapters 
II-VIII have the towns of Campania,—Puteoli, 
Neopolis, and Capua having chapters to them- 
selves—in a geographical grouping. The facts 
discovered by the author about the divinities, 
including emperors, worshipped in each town, 
are then given in an orderly fashion. 

Dr. Peterson’s first chapter, ‘The Develop- 
ment of Religion in Campania,”’ is the cream of 
his milking. It is the result of his collecting, 
discovering, sifting, and comparing widely 
scattered references. The history of Rome, as 
the author suggests, has been too much just 
that. To have a real picture of Rome as a 
state it is necessary to examine religion and 
life in the Italian cities outside of Rome. 

Dr. Peterson has done a very creditable 
piece of work, and the American Academy in 
Rome is to be congratulated upon the initia- 
tion of a series to contain studies of a research 
character which do not lend themselves to in- 
clusion in the ‘‘Memoirs,’’ which are meant 
particularly for papers which must have large 
and expensive illustrations. 

R. V. D. MAGOFFIN. 

New York Unwersity. 
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Greek and Roman Sculpture 
in American Collections 


By GEORGE H. CHASE 
Professor of Archaeology in 
Harvard University 

A new and brilliant interpretation of 
classical sculpture, based mainly upon monu- 
ments conveniently accessible in New York, 
Cleveland, Boston, and other museums. The 
book may thus be fairly called the first one 
on its subject that has been written with the 
average American reader wholly in mind. 
The final chapter points out the essential 
qualities of Greek and Roman sculpture and 
shows why it has been, and is, so much ad- 
mired. ‘There are 262 illustrations reproduc- 


ing examples both in America and in Europe. 


$7.50 at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


SPECIAL CLASSICAL TOURS 
TO EUROPE, 1924 


Parties leaving in June for London, 
Paris, Italy, and Greece with opportu- 
nity to include Egypt or Sicily. 


Special Classical leaders for each 
party,—Dr. Louis E. Lord, Professor 
Rollin H. Tanner and others. 


Joint programs of travel and resi- 
dent study offered in connection with 
the American Academy and Royal 
University in Rome. 


Full information sent on request. 


Bureau of University Travel 


33 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 
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booklets are printed with Oe me iS 

Doubletone INKS (registered COM MERCIAL 
WORK 


magazines, catalogues and 
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THE SIGMUND ULLMAN - Gibson Bros 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
1312 Eye St. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Established 1862 


Park Avenue and 146th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


TO EUROPE— 


LONDON, NAPLES, ROME, PARIS, 
FLORENCE, POMPEII, VERSAILLES, 
French and American Battlefields 
30 to 80 days of delightful travel. An unusual 
opportunity for you to see, at moderate cost, 
all that the Old World offers. For as little as 
$425. This sum includes all traveling, living 
and ordinary sightseeing expenses. Longer 
tours up to $1100. Gates Tours are planned 
by skilled experts with over 30 years of suc- 
cessful experience in giving their patrons com- 
fort and convenience combined with economy. 

Write today for booklet aa-3, Sailings from 
May to September with a range of tours from 
30 to 80 days. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
6‘World Travel at Moderate Cost’”® 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London Paris Rome 


GREECEand THE GREAT POWERS 


The Greek Struggle for National Unity 
During the Last Hundred Years 
Epirep By 
HENRY B. DEWING, Bowpoin CoLLEGE 


Prefatory Note by 
EDWARD CAPPS 


Former Minister to Greece 


Published under the auspices of 
THE AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GREECE 


Price, 50 Cents PER Copy 


Address: AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GREECE 
521 18th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology [200] 


~The First Authoritative Account 


THE TOMB 
OF TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


By HOWARD CARTER 


Leader of the Excavating Expedition 


and A. C. MACE 


Associate Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


With a Biographical Sketch of the late 
Lord Carnarvon by Lady Burghclere 


Published by George H. Doran Company, New York 


HIS volume is the first authoritative account of the Earl of Carnarvon’s 
_ famous discovery in The Valley of the Kings. Six full seasons, Mr. Carter 
says, they had excavated and season after season “drawn a blank.” ‘“‘We had 
almost made up our minds that we were beaten, and were preparing to leave the 
valley; and then hardly had we set hoe to the ground in our last despairing effort 
than we made a discovery that far exceeded our wildest dreams.”’ 
Mr. Carter gives the account with both a scientific and a human ap- 
proach. His subject is so intensely dramatic and interesting that 


it only calls for a simple delivery to make it almost as tense and 
exciting as the actual discovery itself. 


The book contains: 


A Biographical Account of _ A Survey of the Antechamber 
Tut-ankh-amen and His Queen Work in the Laboratory 

A History of The Valley of the Kings The Opening of the Sealed Door 

The Valley in Modern Times Description of the Objects 

Full Account of the Discovery More than 60 photographs — 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY PRESS, INC. 


521 18ruH Street, WaAsuHiNncToN, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me, postpaid, by return mail, a copy of 
The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen 
Bye: 
Howard Carter and A. C. Mace 


for which I will remit $5.00 upon receipt of your statement. 
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ART and 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Arts Throughout the Ages 


INTRODUCTION 


T IS usually the effort of the Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY to call upon a 
| writer of unbiased authority to write a foreword to the scientific presentation 
of the Art and Archaeology of ancient peoples and places which appear in 
its pages. In this case, however, he is risking his reputation in allowing the 
opening remarks to be made by one who knows nothing beyond what she has 
gleaned as an interested observer of the Yugo-Slav peoples during the last twenty 
years of their history. My acquaintance with the Serbian tongue and with the 
German and Italian languages, in which their historical and ethnographical claims 
have been set forth (with scholarly inferences and praise far above what has 
ever been allowed in the political spheres of the countries which border on Yugo- 
Slav lands) is too slight for me to presume to claim any erudition on the subject. 
And it is only since the beginning of the World War that English and American 
students have given real consideration to the personality of this interesting quan- 
tity in the balances of European hegemony or, indeed, we might say the world 
hegemony of the white race. We, I mean the Yugo-Slavs, are particularly fortu- 
nate in having won the professional interest and friendship of Prof. H. R. Fair- 
clough, head of the Department of Classical Literature at Stanford University, 
to whom falls the distinction of having already acquainted the readers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY with a most illuminating study of the historic remains of the 
ancient civilization of the Dalmatian Coast which he was able to make during 
the year and a half he spent there as representative of the American Red Cross 
immediately after the Armistice.* He has now kindly consented to edit these 
several articles by native Yugo-Slav writers, describing the art impulses of their 
peoples and such monuments of its creation as have survived destruction by 
time and the many wars in which the nation has been thrice overthrown, only to 
rise again on its ashes with ardent rebirth of all its most ancient forms and ideals. 
Only one who knows as I do how reluctant the Yugo-Slavs are to talk about 
themselves can explain how difficult it has been for the writers of those studies to 


* See ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, July-Aug. 1922, pp. 61-82, ‘‘ The Art and Archaeology of the Dalmatian Coast,”’ 
by H. R. Fairclough. 
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give any adequate volume or illustrations to the material they have sent to Pro- 
fessor Fairclough at his suggestion and after long waiting. It must be borne in 
mind that our nation as a whole, without the exception of a single individual or a 
corner of our territory, has suffered so cruelly in the late war that it is still almost 
impossible for us to concentrate on any other subject or seek the ear of the public 
. for any other cause than that of comprehension of our necessity to devote the 
whole of our time and strength for yet a period of years to the task of material 
reconstruction of our homes and daily lives. Because of this Professor Fair- 
clough was not able to collect data for any extended survey of his subject. 

Everyone who is familiar with the Yugo-Slavs as individuals or as a nation 
will concur in my opinion that they, in common with all other Slavs, have a 
distinct type of mind which Art alone can truly express. It is characteristic of 
this quality of their consciousness that the themes of their painters and sculptors, 
as of their poets, have been drawn largely from the legends rather than the actual 
facts of their history, and from defeat even more than from victories. 

Marko. Murad of Dalmatia, imprisoned by the Austrians early in the war for 
his known Serbian sympathies, eased his pain and expectation of torture by 
painting the Vision of the head of the martyred Tzar Lazar, last of the Rulers of 
the Golden Age of the Serbian Empire, before its overthrow by the Sultan Murad 
I, at the battle of Kossovo in 1389. ‘This picture, which has been exhibited in 
many parts of Yugo-Slavia, needed no explanation, even to the most unlettered 
peasants. All knew its history and general significance. The legend is that 
after the death of the Christian Emperor his head was thrown into a well, where 
it was found a long time afterwards by three of his soldiers, who were themselves 
prisoners of the Turks. Piously they raised it from the waters where it had been 
floating on the surface; as it came to the top the eyes opened and smiled in loving 
promise of the resurrection of the whole nation when the period of suffering 
should be over. Deeply ingrained in the faith of the people, the miracle uplifted 
them above despair, even in the darkest hours of their subsequent history, 
including the tragic events of the World War, and the artist in his lonely prison 
was but portraying what every other Yugo-Slav believed and waited for until it 
was accomplished on the day of World Armistice which, for the first time in history, 
united all the Yugo-Slavs into one State, under the same King and Constitution. 

It is absolutely impossible to comprehend the art or history of the Yugo-Slav 
peoples unless one has read the ballads of the National Epic, which describe the 
battle of Kossovo and kindred themes. ‘There is a good translation of them into 
English verse made by Profs. Bacon and Noyes of the University of California. 
Scholars of many lands have transcribed and lauded the pure poetic beauty and 
sublime patriotism of these narratives of the conduct of the Serbian people under 
the fierce onslaught of the infidel invaders who, by sheer numerical superiority 
and through the misfortune of adverse circumstances, overbore the Christian 
forces of the Balkans and extended the Moslem victories to the doors of Vienna, 
thereby threatening the whole of Europe. But the hopes of the Yugo-Slavs 
never dimmed, even when the emblems and monuments of their past glory had 
been shattered and themselves cast into a bondage that lasted five hundred years. 
The spirit of their courage and hopes was sung in the Marseillaise and in the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic before its banner was again raised at the end of 
what is, perhaps, but the real beginning of their history in Europe. 
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Ivan Meshtrovich, of Dalmatia, whose place in modern sculpture is conceded the 
highest, revealed anew the antique soul of his race. His medieval heroes recall 
by their types the ancient Trojans, so much so, indeed, that one is tempted to 
ask, “Are these their descendants?” Who can look upon his study of ‘‘A Mother 
and Child”’ without feeling that he is seeing, as she really looked, that sad wife 
of Great Hector, Mother of Astyanax? Of all the many portraits of their own - 
mothers made by great artists of all times, none surpasses that of Meshtrovich 
for sheer beauty of sculptural treatment and for its expression of noble patience 
and simplicity, as of one who feels that her task is done and her hands at rest. 

These two men and many others have created a new school in which is seen a 
distinct return to the past for the ideals which they desire to set before their 
people, ideals heroic and religious in motif and yet socharacteristic of the thoughts 
of the race as to be of current actuality. No other language could express this 
commonality of ideals and race types. And this vein runs through all that is 
national in politics as well as in art and literature. 

But it is when we come to the crafts and industries of the country people 
that we are made to realize how deeply their recollection is attached to an even 
more remote past than the period of their entry into Southeastern Europe in 


the Seventh Century. In design, they have progressed but little this side of the 


symbolic and geometric. At Easter the Serbian women color eggs and print 
on them characters that go back beyond the invention of letters, as do the 
customs and costumes of the mountaineers. 

The Serbian language, while of exceptional beauty and vigor, is, because of 
its unlikeness to all but other Slav languages, a barrier to direct intercourse and 
to a knowledge of that richness in metaphor and imagery on which those dilate 
who are competent to form an opinion at first hand. It is the one pure speech of 
the Balkans and enjoys the distinction of having a special alphabet of its own in 
addition to phonetic adaptability to Latin characters. All educated Yugo- 
Slavs speak at least one other language and have bi-lingual and even tri-lingual 
education in art and letters as well as politics. Sometimes they even affect a 
taste for things different from the inherent conservatism of their racial and 
national genius. But to foreigners, if I may speak for myself, they are best 
when in their own characteristic moods and presentation. 

The Slav mind as a whole, while insistent in repetitions, is never commonplace: 
on the contrary, it lifts the actual present forward toward some preconceived 
ideal of which life itself is only the means to an end, and if this fail of realization 
yet smiles as would one who has been granted a Vision of the Glory of Martyrdom. 
Wheever comprehends its cult of spirit domination over the flesh is reminded of 
the ancient Spartan boast of mental conquest of pain. If this simplicity appears 
complex to the western mind, it is because one forgets the detachment of the 
Slav race from all but itself. Numerically greater than any other race of Europe, 
it yet stands without kindred, and is virtually regarded as an interloper in the 
family of its neighboring European nations, all of whom have had something in 
common in the ages of their descent from the past and their rise to world power, 
while much in common sentiments of life and pleasure makes their art recognizable 
one by another. | 


MABEL DUNLOP GROUITCH. 
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THE EARLIEST CIVILIZATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


By N. Vuuircs 


N THE Yugoslav lands, numerous 
] localities have been discovered to 
be rich in prehistoric objects. The 
Graeco-Roman antiquities found there 
are no less important, and during 
certain later periods of ancient history, 
these regions played a prominent part, 
e. g., at the time of the Lower Empire. 
Traces of Palaeolithic man and his 
civilization have been found only at one 
place, at Krapina (not far from Zagreb). 
However, more will probably come to 
light elsewhere, when certain sites have 
been scientifically examined. 

Remnants of the Neolithic Period on 
the contrary are very numerous in 
Yugoslavia. Harthenware,in the form 
of vases and statuettes, has been found 
everywhere. The Neolithic dwellings of 
Donyi Klakar, Novi Sheher and But- 
mir in Bosnia, of Ljubljansko Blato 
in Slovenia, and of Yablanitza in 
Serbia are particularly noteworthy, 
Butmir taking first place. The in- 
habitants of this locality apparently 
gave themselves up largely to industrial 
pursuits, such as the making of earthen- 
ware vases, of stone weapons and im- 
plements. , 

The Copper Age (Aeneolithic) is also 
represented in the Yugoslav lands, 
copper objects of that period being 
fairly common. 

Numerous and important excava- 
tions have brought to light admirable 
specimens of the subsequent Ages, the 
Bronze andthe Iron. A large quantity 
of metal weapons, implements and 
ornaments; many houses, fireplaces and 
skeletons; as well as children’s toys 
and vases, have been discovered at 
Vincha, Serbia; at Donya Dolina on 
the Save, in Bosnia (palafittes); at 
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Ripach on the Una (palafittes), and at 
Debelo Brdo (near Sarayevo). 

Excavations in other places in Serbia 
and Bosnia, particularly on the shores 
of the Danube and at Glasinatz (to the 
East of Sarayevo) have also brought to 
light fine specimens of the Iron Age. 
A vast necropolis, containing 20,000 
tumuli, exists at Glasinatz. 

Nothing is known as to who were the ~ 
inhabitants of the Yugoslav lands in 
these early periods. What is certain 
is that in those parts the Romans were 
preceded by the Illyrians. Apart from 
these, Celts and Thracians also in- 
habited the country in _ prehistoric 
times. All these peoples belonged to the 
Indo-European race. The Greek and 
the Roman authors give us many very 
interesting details about them. 

Contact was soon established be- 
tween these peoples and the Greeks, 
trade expanding by way of the Adriatic 
Sea and the valleys of the Vardar and 
the Morava. Still closer ties united 
them when the Greeks founded colonies 
at Durazzo, near Valona (7th and 6th 
centuries B. C.) and later (about 400 
Baers att Vase ee orchula .; (Corcyra), 
Hvar, Split (Spalato), etc. 

The Illyrians were much divided, 
and we hear of a great number of tribes 
among them. ‘Though their separa- 
tism was an obstacle to union, they 
nevertheless at times formed more or 
less powerful States, the earliest of 
those known to us being that founded 
by the Ardeans on the Neretva at the 
end of the 3d century B. C. The 
Romans waged war against it, conquer- 
ingitin 228. A second war was waged 
by them against King Gentius, whose 
kingdom extended to about these same 
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regions. Healso was defeated. Never- 
theless, for the subjection of the whole 
Yugoslav coast the Romans still needed 
more than two centuries, Augustus 
barely achieving its final conquest. 
Somewhat later, the other Yugoslav 
lands also came under the Roman yoke. 

The whole country was now divided 
into several provinces for administra- 
tive purposes, viz.: Dalmatia (from the 
seashore to Belgrade), Moesia, Dacia, 
Pannonia and Macedonia. It was 
soon Romanized and the Romans 
rapidly propagated their civilization. 
Everywhere good roads were built, as 
also a large number of cities; important 
Roman forces occupied the frontiers. 
These cities and the army, as also the 
men employed in the civil service and 
Italian traders were particularly in- 
strumental in spreading Roman civili- 
zation, the remains of which are very 
numerous. Roman objects are found 
everywhere, pottery, glass and metal 
ware, weapons, implements, and orna- 
ments, also ruins of dwellings, tombs, 
forts and bridges. Life in the cities 
was quite comfortable, as is shown by 
the existence of mosaics, frescoes, baths, 
and fine statues. The Latin language 
was widely used. ‘Thousands of Latin 
inscriptions have been found, but not a 
single one in any of the native tongues. 
The latter, however, continued in use 
for a considerable time. 


The Yugoslav countries played also a 
large part in the early history of Chris- 
tianity. “Even at the end of themines 
century the Christian faith was being 
taught there. At Solin (ancient Sa- 
lona), near Spalato, several necropolises 
have been discovered where Christians 
were buried in the 3d and 4th centuries. 
Not a few Christians suffered martyr- 
dom in these countries. In the fourth 
century many cities within the terri- 
tory occupied by present-day Yugo- 
slavia were the sees of bishops, e. g., 
Emona, Siscia, Sirmium, Singidunum, 
and Scupi; and in the latter half of this 
century there occurred struggles among 
various religious sects, particularly in 
certain parts of Yugoslavia,as Arianism 
fought its way throughout the country. 

The invasion of the barbarians, which 
destroyed the Roman Empire, also 
involved the Balkans. About the mid- 
dle of the third century the Goths who 
had penetrated deeply into the Balkan 
Peninsula were defeated near Nish. 
Two centuries later, Singidunum, Vimi- 
narium and Nish were destroyed by the 
Huns. Still later Belgrade was occu- 
pied by the Sarmatians. These in- 
vaders destroyed much of the Roman 
civilization. What was left, as well as 
the remaining civilization of the early 
inhabitants, whose annihilation was 
not complete, has exercised a beneficial 
influence on the conquerors. 
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THE YUGOSLAV NATIONAL ART 


By T. R. GyjorGyevitcr 


for art, even as they are highly 

gifted in poetry. They have a 
vivid imagination; the conception of 
their works of art is excellent; and their 
artistic creations are executed in a 
splendid way both as to detail and as 
to the whole. This is noticed in all the 
branches of national art: textiles, em- 
broideries, knittings, woodwork, metal 
work, stonework, icons painted by the 
common peasant and, lastly, national 
music. 

At the time the Yugoslavs (the an- 
cestors of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, who then were one people and 
had the same name, the same language, 
the same religion, and the same 
civilization) came into their present 
country—in the sixth and seventh 
centuries—they were a primitive nation 
that lived by agriculture and cattle 
breeding. ‘There is no knowledge as to 
what was then their national art. In 
their new home country, their way of 
living and their art were first those of 
the common peasantry. With the 
foundation of States, they hardly began 
to emerge from their primitive civili- 
zation. The first State appeared in the 
second half of the seventh century in 
the northwestern part of their country, 
among the ancestors of the present- 
day Slovenes; and later, at the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth 
century, the Croatian and Serbian 
States came into being, the former on 
the Adriatic coast and the other in the 
interior, at first along the Drina, the 
Ibar and the Lim, but later extending 
into regions more remote. 

The Yugoslav States embraced an- 
cient towns inhabited by a foreign 
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DvuSAN’s Cross 


Tsar DuSan presented this cross to the Monastery of 
Decani. The cross is made of gold. Nine of the 
pictures on the cross are made of wood and two of gold. 
There are fifteen precious stones, red and white. 1348. 
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CHALICES MADE BY THE ‘‘KUJUNDJIJE” 


element, mostly Roman in the west 
and Greek in the east. ‘These old in- 
habitants had inherited and were guard- 
ing an ancient civilization and art. 
These natives were slowly slavicised by 
the newcomers who at the same time 
assumed their rdle as bearers of the old 
culture. The mass of the rural Yugo- 
slav population continued to foster the 
civilization and the art pertaining to 
life in the villages, so that since that 
time the whole, culture of the Yugo- 
slavs, including art, is distinguished by 
two main types which are clearly recog- 
nized even to-day—the urban and the 
rural. 

The urban type of art was derived 
from the native art in towns after its 
development by the Yugoslavs, ac- 
cording to their talents and tastes. A 
distinction may be made here between 
the craftsman’s art and the national 
art. 

The former kind is but the ancient 
art preserved by the Yugoslavs, who 
found it in the towns and adapted it to 


their needs and their tastes. As the 
Yugoslav lands were subject to two 
influences, Greek culture in the east 
and Roman culture in the west, the 
consequent modifications were pre- 
served for a long time and have lent 
to Yugoslav art its double character, 
viz. Byzantine in the east and Roman 
in the west. The difference is found 
also in the names given to products of 
art, tools and trade corporations. Both 
these kinds of Yugoslav art were also 
destined to meet a different fate. — 
The art practiced in the east assimi- 
lated a new element. In the second 
half of the fifteenth century the eastern 
Yugoslav lands came under the domina- 
tion of the Turks. These in settling in 
large numbers in the Yugoslav towns 
brought their oriental handicrafts with 
them. From that time the handi- 


WOODEN UTENSILS 
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CostuME (Choumdia) 


crafts in the eastern towns began to 
take on oriental characteristics and 
their terminology also is oriental (the 
names of objects made, tools and trade 
corporations). The Yugoslav trades- 
men adopted this art, fostered it and 
have preserved it to this day. 
Following the Turkish conquest, a 
slow but steady emigration of Yugo- 
slavs started to take place from the 
conquered country to the Austrian 
land on the other side of the Save and 
the Danube. This lasted until the 
close of the eighteenth century. Many 
among these emigrants were urban 
tradesmen, who in their new country 
could not preserve their eastern art. 
Strongly influenced by the Central- 
European civilization, particularly that 
of Germany, the Yugoslav civilization 
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came to be superseded by the latter one 
and slowly expired. 

In the course of the nineteenth 
century and in the beginning of the 
twentieth century the Yugoslav lands 
freed themselves from the yoke of the 
Turks. : Everywhere in the towns 
eastern trades are found which have 
been well preserved by the Yugoslavs: 
very fine gold and silver objects are 
made by the “kujundjije,”’ as also im- 
plements, tobacco boxes (snuff-boxes) 
and other articles; men’s and women’s 
clothing with very fine gold embroider- 
les is made by the ‘“‘terzije’’; while the 
“dundjeri’” are great adepts in the 
construction of very attractive houses 
with an abundance of woodcarving. 
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Younc Woman (Srem) 
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After their liberation there began a 
rivalry between the old eastern art. and 
the newly acquired European art which 
had been brought over by the Yugoslav 
craftsmen from Austria. ‘This rivalry 
is slowly coming to an end before our 
eyes, with Central Europe and its 
civilization in the ascendant. Eastern 
pieces of jewelry are becoming scarcer 
all the time, oldtime costumes and old 
types of houses are getting less numer- 
ous as time goes on and the day is not 
far distant when the products of east- 
ern trades will have ceased to exist in 
the Yugoslav towns that have been 
under Turkish domination. Their place 
will be entirely taken by the products 


SERBIAN Dress (Petch) 


Younc Woman (Near Skoplye) 


of European craftsmen, or manu- 
factured goods. 

The western Yugoslav crafts re- 
tained their Romano-Slavic character- 
istics, and their terminology is either 
Roman, Slavic or mixed. 

The national art of the towns is 
distinct from the craftsman’s art. It 
is practiced by the women at home, 
who make fabrics, knittings, embroid- 
eries, and laces. Some influence from 
the side of the crafts cannot be denied. 
In general, however, this art is a do- 
mestic growth and every woman knows 
and practices it, each according to her 
talents and her taste.. Here, too, the 
influence of Byzantine and of Turkish 
art is noticeable in the east and the 
influence of Roman culture in the west. 
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CostTuME (Debar) 


The rural art is the outgrowth of the 
ancient Slavic art which was imported 
by the Yugoslavs when they arrived 
in the Balkan peninsula. It remained 
not without change. In the course of 
time, owing to the influence of the 
peoples whom the Yugoslavs found in 
their new country and of those who 
came there later, and as a result of the 
advance of civilization, their art moved 
far away from its original basis, and 
attained great prominence. It is found 
represented in objects made by Yugo- 
slav peasants, in the construction of 
houses, the making of caskets, spinning 
wheels, flutes, chairs, wooden utensils, 
and in women’s work, such as fabrics, 
stockings, embroideries and laces. 
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The art practiced by the peasantry is 
not the same everywhere, but varies in 
different regions. With the exception 
of those differences arising from the in- 
fluence exercised by foreign nations, 
some modifications are due to other 
causes. In the poor mountainous 
regions that are far away from, or little 
accessible to, such influence, the type of 
art is simple, with little detail and well 
preserved to this day. In the more 
prosperous regions, although also dis- 
tant from the influence of modern 
civilization, the type of art is of a 
luxurious character, intricate, with 
much variation and much well-defined 
detail. This type also has been well 
preserved. In the open tracts of land 
easily accessible and in those regions 
which were strongly influenced by the 
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towns and a widely spread modern 
civilization, its place was taken either 
by specimens of urban workmanship, 
or by such objects the form and color 
of which recalled ancient national 
shapes and tints, as from Vojvodina, 
certain parts of Croatia, and Slovenia. 
Let us note here that the elements of 
foreign art which have exerted an 
influence on the formation of the Yugo- 
slav national art, although of a dif- 
ferent nature, have been unable com- 
pletely to sever the ties uniting the 
artistic productions of the various 
Yugoslav countries and so create two 
or more Yugoslav national arts dif- 
fering widely from each other. The 
same spirit, common to all Yugoslavs, 
has everywhere been in _ evidence. 
Owing to this spirit the Yugoslav 
national art forms an indivisible entity. 
Comparison of objects in filigree, or 
gold embroideries on clothing in the 
east with similar work in the west, or 
of embroideries on peasants’ shirts in 
Macedonia, for instance, with those 
found in Dalmatia, will necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that they are all from 
the same country, though coming from 
regions where the Yugoslavs found two 
types of civilization and where they 
were subject to two different influences. 
The unity of this national art is partly 
the result of intercourse, exchange and 
migration among the people, but its 
main cause is the Yugoslav unity of 
spirit. 

There is one other Yugoslav national 
art that should be mentioned. It is one 
that does not extend everywhere but 
is found only in certain places. Some 
objects of art belong peculiarly to 
certain parts of the country or to 
certain localities, and sometimes it is 
no easy matter to say how their pro- 
duction came to be limited in this way. 
Thus Debar and its environs are cele- 


Oxip CostuME (Herzegovina) 


brated for thier masons, their painters 
and their wood carvers. These men 
are residents in towns or peasants who 
did not attend any school of fine arts 
but have taught each other their art. 
The finest churches and houses in old 
Serbia and in Albania have been built 
by them, and they have made the very 
artistic iconostases and the icons for 
their churches. It is not clear what 
caused the appearance of this art at 
Debar and why it flourished there, 
unless it be that Debar is close to the old 
patriarchate of Ohrid (an Archbishopric 
of Ohrid has existed since 1018), near 
the center therefor, whence the Christian 
faith, Christian literature and, with 
them, Christian art originated and 
spread among the Yugoslavs. Similarly 
the town of Pirot in Eastern Serbia is 
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renowned for its very beautiful woolen 
carpets (“‘pirotski chilimovi’’), which 
are made there. Apart from Pirot, car- 
pets were also made at Kuyayjevatz, 
though on much less a scale; but it was 
the emigrants from Pirot who in 1836— 
1841 imported this art from Pirot. The 
origin of this branch of industry is not 
yet known, neither is it known why it 
was established at Pirot. Some thought 
that it came originally from Persia, 
others were of the opinion that it came 
from the Caucasus. Possibly it was 
established at Pirot because of the fact 
that the district near Pirot has a 
wealth of sheep supplying an abundant 
quantity of good wool. Formerly guns, 
pistols and yatagans richly ornamented 
with gold, silver and precious stones 
were manufactured at Petch. At Focha 
very fine knives were made; Lijevno 
and Janjevo are celebrated for their 
articles in filigree, Makarska for its 
leather goods, and so on. 

Lastly, it should be noted that Yugo- 
slav historical documents often mention 
monks and priests who were artists. 
Icons were painted by them; illustra- 
tions and initials in books were their 
handicraft; they made pictures and 
metal crucifixes, with crosses of mother- 
of-pearl, ivory and of wood. ‘Their pro- 
ductions sometimes were true master- 
pieces. These objects also must be 
attributed to the national art, for they 


WOODCARVING FROM DEBAR 


have not been produced by a special 


school, but are the work of artists who 


imparted their art to one another. 
The Yugoslav national art contains 
many foreign elements: Greek, Roman, 
and ‘Turkish, but it is neither a copy, nor 
an imitation of these. On the contrary, 
into everything the Yugoslavs bor- 
rowed they have introduced their spirit 
and their taste; they have given it their 
own shapes, their proportions and their 
disposition of colors; they have trans- 
formed it according to their fashion and 
have lent it its character, so that this 
national art is an independent and 
typical art, and exclusively Yugoslav. 
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BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN, Studenitza (14th Century) 


SERBIAN PAINTINGS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Vu. R. PETKOVITCH 


occupies the most prominent place. 

While there is hardly a monument 
of early Serbian architecture which for 
its size can be likened to the imposing 
cathedrals of the Roman and Gothic 
periods of the West, paintings of 
Serbian churches of the 12th, 13th, 
14th and 15th centuries not only com- 
pare favorably with contemporaneous 
painting of Italy and the West but in 
many cases excel it. Long before 
Giotto’s time (1276-1337), the Serbian 
painters of Sopochani (1250-1270) knew 
how to lend a soulful expression to their 
figures. At Grachanitza (1320-21) and 
at Dechani (1348) Serbian painters, 
having solved the most difficult prob- 
lems, Of perspective -(e: g., in-the 
“Crucifixion” at Grachanitza) and the 
problem of light and shade (e. g., in 
“St. John The Baptist” at Grachanitza 
and several paintings at Dechani), not 
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only were for a wholecentury precursors 
of the Italian Renaissance but in ad- 


dition show characteristics almost 
wholly modern. 
The superiority of the Serbian 


painters of the 14th century is shown 
by their powerful influence on the 
painters of Bulgaria, Roumania, Dal- 
matia, Russia, the Athos peninsula and 
the Peloponnesus. In the 14th century 
Serbian painting occupies the first rank 
in Hurope. 

Unfortunately, a very large pro- 
portion of early Serbian painting has 
completely disappeared ; much of it has 
fallen into complete neglect and obliv- 
ion, while no day passes without some 
loss being suffered by this invaluable 
wealth of ancient Serbian art. 

The earliest paintings are found in 
Bogoroditza Studenitza (beginning of 
the 13th century). Only a few of the 
earliest paintings of the period of St. 


THE MONASTERY OF MANASIYA 


THE CHURCH OF MANASIYA 


with the ruined tower in the background 


Manasiya, not far from the town of Svilaynac, founded by Despot Stephen Lazarevic the Tall, son of Tsar 
Lazar, built c. 1418, with taste and symmetry, in square cut stone. Combines the characteristics of the Dalma- 
tian style with those of the early renaissance of the time. The Church and the monastic buildings were protected 
by a high wall with twelve towers. It was an important centre of learning, education, and book-publication. 


Stephen the Tall is buried here. 
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ST. PETER OF ALEXANDRIA AND CHRIST 
(15th Century), Manasiya 


Sava are left in Jicha (paintings in the 
choirs, incertain door openings andin the 
chapel of the tower). Particularly the 
likenesses of Stevan Prvovenchani and 
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ARCHANGEL MICHAEL 
(15th Century) Manasiya 


King Radoslav are to be noted there. 
At Sopochani most of the paintings date 
from the time of Urosh I (1243-1276). 
Paintings at Gradatz (near Rashka) 


THE VIRGIN ENTERING THE TEMPLE 
Studenitza (14th Century) 


THE DEATH OF THE VIRGIN 
Grachanitza (14th Century) 
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appear to belong to the same period, 
the reign of Urosh I and his Queen 
Helena. Probably there are also paint- 
ines eor. the- 13th “century at: Péch 
(Patriarshiya) and at Milesheva (por- 
trait of King Vladislav, 1234-1243). 
At Gjurgjevi Stupovi, near Novi Pazar, 
most of the paintings are of the time of 
King Dragutin (1276-1282). 
Paintings of the period of King 
Milutin (1282-1321) have been pretty 
well preserved. The paintings at Arilye 
are the most important of the local art 
treasures. The Hilendar paintings (in 
the church and in the refectory; re- 
touched in the 17th century) belong to 
the same period. Particularly interest- 
ing are scenes from the life of St. Sava. 
At Matejich and Nagorichino, in Kral- 
yeva Crkav at Studenitza, at Jicha, St. 


Nikita (near Skoplye) and Grachanitza, | 


paintings of the time of Milutin have 
been preserved. : 

Paintings of the Bogorodichina Crkva 
of the Patriarchiya at Pech belong 
to the period of Stevan Dechanski 
(1321-1331). 

The famous paintings at Dechani are 
of the time of Dushan (1331-1355). 
To the same period belong paintings in 
Lesnovo, Ljuboten (near Skoplye), 
Treskavatz (fragments only left), St. 
Nikola (near Prilep), Sopochani (in the 
aisles and galleries of the church), 
probably some of the paintings of St. 
Jovan near Seres and of St. Jovan 
Bogoslav at Belovo (on the Struma). 

To the period (1355-1371) of Em- 
peror Urosh and King Vukashin (the 
latter fell in the battle on the Maritza, 
1371) belong the paintings of Markov 
Manastir (near Skoplye), St. Andreya 
(Andreash on the Treska), St. Nedelya 
(near St. Andreya), St. Nicola at 
Psacha, St. Arhandyel near Prilep 
(fragments), St. Zaum (on lake Ohrid) 
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QUEEN SIMONIDA 
Grachanitza (14th Century) 


and Bogorodichina Crkva at Prespa (on 
the small island of Mali Grad). 

Belonging to the period of King 
Lazar and Queen Militza are the paint- 
ings found at Ravanitza, Sisoyevatz 
Pavlitza (on the Ibar), Poganovo (near 
Tzaribrod) and probably also those 
found at Dobrun (near Vishegrad in 
Bosnia) and those of Bela Crkva near 
the village of Kazan (in the neighbor- 
hood of Pojega, department of Ujitze). 

Under the reign of the despot Stefan, 
son of Lazar, the Manasiya, Rudenitza, 
Kalenich, Ljubostinya, Koporin (near 
Palanka on the Jasenitza) and Veluche 
churches were ornamented with paint- 
ings. 
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KINGS STEFAN AND RODOSLAV 
(13th and 14th Centuries) 


To the period of the despot Gjorgje 
belong some of the paintings of Vrachev- 
shnitza (portrait of the chelnik 
Radich), of Dolatz (near the Stud- 
enitza monastery) and of the Hilandar 
paintings (in the “priprata,’’ surround- 
ing the tomb of Reposh), and probably 
also paintings of the catechumens of 
the church of St. Sofia at Ohrid. 

There is a pretty large number of 
paintings dating from the time of the 
Turkish occupation, particularly from 
the end of the 17th to the beginning of 
the 18th century, viz. at Pech (Pat- 


riarshiya), St. Petka, Pobujye (Skopska 
Tzrna Gora), St. Arhangyel (near the 
village of Kuchevishte, in the neigh- 
borhood of Skoplye), Nikolye (Kablar), 
Blagoveshtenye (Kablar), Jejevitza 
(near Chachak), Temska (near Pirot), 
Puapinya (near Valyeva), Matka (on 
the Treska), St. Yovan Yanjushki (near 
Leskovatz), etc. To that period also 
belong most of the paintings of Serbian 
churches to the north of the Sava and 
the Danube. 

The early traditions of the art of 
painting in Serbia were already dis- 
turbed in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
These traditions fairly died out alto- 
gether in the 18th century. Elements 
of Eastern art predominate in Serbian 
productions of that century. Samples 
of Russian art were copied, but church 
paintings of that period in Russia as- 
sumed a wholly Western character. 
The old iconographic subjects which 
characterize the Eastern Orthodox 
Church were then completely driven 
out by iconographic subjects taken 
from the Western Church. 

These 18th century paintings mark 
the first phase of that tasteless art 
which our painters and decorators of 
the nineteenth century show in a great 
many of our churches. And while 
modesty caused the old masters to be 
unmindful of any future fame that 
might attach to their memories, and to 
leave nowhere any trace of their 
names, the main anxiety of the poor 
artist of to-day is on the contrary to 
leave his name to posterity. 
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SERBIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By P. PopovitcH 


FTER the extensive movements 
of the great invasion of the 
barbarians, the Serbs settled per- 

manently in the Northwest of the 
Balkan peninsula, recognizing Byzan- 
tine authority and subjecting them- 
selves to all the influences of Byzantine 
civilization. From the outset, Byzan- 
tium was identified with the Christian 
faith, which it started to impose upon 
the pagan Serbs. The Slavs in the 
South were converted gradually and 
with some difficulty, but the task 
was finally accomplished. ‘The Slavic 
apostles Cyril and Methodius even in- 
vented an alphabet, so that the Slavs 
were enabled to have a literature in 
their own language. 

In adopting the Christian faith the 
Slav peoples also made the Byzantine 
churches their own, not only in the 
east but also in the west of their 
country. But as the lands where the 
Serbs had settled, formed a link between 
the Orient and the Occident, the two 
ecclesiastical organizations, Roman and 
Byzantine, encountered each other on 
Serbian territory and later on, under 
definite characteristics, became _per- 
manently separated. 

The result was that both these 
Churches were represented within the 
Serbian nation and consequently in 
their architecture as well. In the 
west the Church of Rome took first 
place, and the Gothic style prevailed ; in 
the east the Byzantine Church became 
dominant. Moreover, various com- 
binations of two types of architecture 
were produced, both styles being in 
evidence in the same building. 

This principle holds also for secular 
and military structures (fortifications 
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and fortresses). No secular buildings 
of the early period have been preserved; 
which means that they were built of 
wood. Neither are there still any 
palaces of the kings and emperors of 
those days, though that is no indication 
of their previous non-existence, but 
simply of thefact that they were de- 
stroyed during the disturbed period of 
the Balkan peninsula and that in some 
places no excavations have yet been 
made. Nevertheless, the types of fine 
buildings seen even today in Old 
Serbia—the former center of the Serbian 
State—or visible in Serbian towns in the 
first half of the last century, are Serbian 
types of building and not Turkish, as 


_has been erroneously thought. 


These structures, usually of more 
than one storey, are made of material 
of little strength; they are well grouped, 
like villas, with passages, and with 
rooms jutting out and numerous win- 
dows. The roofs are covered with 
tiles, the chimneys are of architectural 
design; on the whole they present a 
very graceful and attractive appear- 
ance. ‘he interior of the houses is also 
very artistic and comfortable, being 
provided with the latest conveniences, 
bath and toilet being inside the dwell- 
ing. ‘The staircase, ceilings, closets— 
all of wood—contain carvings often of 
very artistic design. 

No study has yet been made of the 
Halil fale stluctures,ys athe, 7 1Ortcesses; 
though these are quite numerous. They 
are modeled on those of the east and 
of the west. The Greek and the 
Roman fortresses have often been 
restored and new ones have also been 
built, particularly on the new State 
borders, as well as around monasteries 


THE CHURCH AT LJUBOZTINYA 


Ljuboztinya, near Trstenik, not far from Vrnjacka Banja. Founded in 1394 by Princess Milica, consort of Tsar 

Lazar. Here is to be seen the signature of the great architect Rade Borovi¢é, modestly cut on the threshold of the 

nave. Onits completion in 1395 Princess Milica took there the veil with some noble ladies, and formed a convent 
and school for girls. Her sarcophagus rests in the convent. 


THe MOoNnastTEerRY OF LJUBOZTINYA 


for their protection, as at Smederevo 
and Manasiya. 

Most of them are picturesque, crown- 
ing the highest hills. Some, however, 
are situated in the plain (Smederevo). 
They also possess architectural fea- 
tures, inscriptions and frescoes; they 
contain gaols, passages, fountains, secu- 
lar buildings and dwellings on the vari- 
ous floors of the towers. No sufficient 
study of all this has yet been made, 
neither has this been done in the case of 
bridges and other kinds of structures. 

The churches, of which also no 
adequate study has as yet been made, 
are numerous and of great architec- 
tural importance. 

The center of the ancient Serbian 
State was present-day Old Serbia and 
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Bulgarians. 


Macedonia. ‘This territory from Chus- 
tendil to the sea coast, and from Serbia 
to Seres and farther, is full of monu- 
ments exclusively and purely Serbian, 
with the exception of a few older Greek 
churches, asat Neresand Velyusa. Until 
the beginning of the Balkan war (1912) 
most of these countries were under 
Turkish domination, and suffered much 
at the hands of the Turks and the 
Hence no study has yet 
been made of their architecture, but 


now that they have become united, the 


Serbian people will—in this respect— 
do what is necessary. 

Not many traces of the early Chris- 
tian period, the era of the conversion of 
the Serbs, appear to be extant, but 
under the Nemanya dynasty ecclesias- 
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THE CHURCH AT GRACHANITZA, NEAR KOSSOVO 


The foundation of King Milutin and his consort, Simonida. Built c. 1321-22, the paintings being executed at 

the sametime. Its style, ornamentation and general plan render it unique among the Serbian churches. From 

the outside, its massive proportions and architectural execution make it an imposing building. The middle dome 

has a very original base development, found nowhere else in any church of this period. The west nave (a later 

addition) spoils the simple elegance of its dimensions. The painting is also of great interest. There is one picture 
on the west wall representing the genealogy of the Nemanyids, from their founder, Stephen, to Milutin. 


MONASTERY AND CHURCH OF KALEVICH, IN CENTRAL SERBIA 


Founded c. 1427 by Despot Stephen the Tall. 
sculptures of human and animal forms. 


Its ornaments are quite unique. 
Its paintings have excited the attention of many professional students. 


There are rich and realistic 


Later, during the Turkish occupation, it sustained some damage. The restored dome (of recent date) rather 
detracts from the impression of the whole. 


tical architecture is very varied in its 
conception as in its execution and 
materials, and entirely reflects the 
shift of politics between east and west. 
When one policy prevailed, architec- 
ture adjusted itself accordingly. Often 
under the same king a change of policy 
influences the style. Nemanya built at 
Kurshumliya two purely Byzantine 
churches and immediately after at 
Studenitza erected buildings in Roman 
style but on a Byzantine base. 

To political and other influences 
under the reign of the Nemanya 
dynasty must be ascribed the existence 
of a vast number of churches with quite 
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dissimilar bases and with one, two or 
five cupolas, with towers, with or 
without narthex and, as regards ma- 
terials and execution, varying from the 
most common types to churches with 
all-marble facades, which might well be 
the pride of much greater nations than 
the Serbian. Many countries that have 
thousands of churches cannot boast of 
one with a polished marble facade like 
that of Studenitza, of Dechani, or of 
Banjska (St. Stevan). Indeed, the 
materials of these churches are as 
perfect as is the execution, and the 
edifices have subsisted through the 
centuries, notwithstanding the bar- 


THE CHURCH OF KUCEVISTE 


Northeast from Skoplye (Uskub), 1348. Its date, dimensions and general style of architecture indicate it as one 

of Dusan’s many foundations in this country, of which but very few now remain. ‘The Turks seem to have had a 

special predilection for the destruction of the work of Tsar Dusan. We know from our documents, however, that 

this king erected many fine and impressive buildings, such as that in Prizren, where he laid the first of his imperial 
foundations. 
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barian reign of the Turks. They prove 
that the technique of that time was in 
no way inferior to modern technique. 
A church with a cupola of polished 
marble more than 30 meters high, built 
in the midst of Albanian savagery, is 
rightly an expression of national pride 
and evidence of the glory of Stevan 
Dechanski. 

Not less fine are the churches in pure 
Byzantine style with their well grouped 
cupolas and their roofs forming a cross 
inside and outside, with their carved 
stone facades set off by the red color of 
rows of bricks, with their ornaments, 
zigzag crowns or various inscriptions 
and decorations in terracotta. ‘The 
church of Grachanitza, at Kossovo, with 
its marvellous grouping of roofs and 
cupolas presents an incomparably pic- 
turesque and beautiful view; then there 
are the churches of Nagorichino, Ma- 
teyich Jicha, Sopochani, Markov Man- 
astir, the entirely circular church of 
King Milutin, near Studenitza, and a 
great many others. Many of the 
churches of this period were destroyed 
by the Turks and later restored by 
an ignorant hand. Nevertheless, one 
can appreciate the beauty of their 
style. 

Mention should be made also of a 
Gothic church (i. e., built in the tran- 
sitory Roman-Gothic style) in the 
center of ancient Rashka, the building 
of which was due to the influence of 
Queen Helena of Anjou, who came from 
Naples and was the wife of Urosh I. 
Its base is in the Byzantine style. © 

If also the churches on the Adri- 
atic Coast—Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic—are considered, an idea may 
be had of the variety of types and 


styles of that period. Bosnia does. 


not contribute much to their number 
owing to the existence of many religious 
sects, resulting from the situation of the 
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country as a buffer State between the 
east and the west. 

In contrast with this variety under 
the Nemanya dynasty, one type of 
churches asserted itself upon the fall of 
the Empire (end of the 14th century), 
under the reign of Prince Lazar, and 
survived the fate of the Serbian State, 
which shifted continually northwards 
and finally stopped at Frushka Gora in 
the 16th century. | 

This is the triconchal type, with one, 
two or five cupolas. Its main char- 
acteristic, apart from its base, is its 
facade, almost excessively decorated 
and just the opposite of the simple, 
sober facades of the time of the Ne- 
manya dynasty. The belt courses, 
colonnettes, archivolts, terracotta deco- 
rations, twines—most of them of geo- 
metric design—the rosettes, of an 
original and beautiful, composite de- 
sign, the ornamented zigzag crowns, 
made of brick; all these set each other 
off, alternating with and completing 
each other on a background of walls 
built of rows of regularly carved stones 
and rows of bricks of equal height, the 
joints being of the same thickness as 
the bricks. ‘There are thus three ever- 
changing colors—of the stone, the 
cement and the bricks, which lend the 
building a picturesque aspect. ‘The 
cupolas are built on elevated and polyg- 
onal drums—usually octagonal—and 
the apses are almost always pentagonal 
with colonnettes in the angles. 

The sudden appearance at this period 
of the numerous stone decorations 
(mostly twines) has not yet been ex- 
plained. No doubt their origin must be 
traced to Armenia and the south of 
Russia, but how they came to Serbia 
and were so soon introduced there, 
while followed by so many quite 
original ideas, is a question that has not 
been sufficiently considered. 


THE CHURCH OF DECANI. VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


Decani, near Pec (or Ipek), in the valley of the Bistrica stream, the foundation of Stephen Decanski, son of King 

Milutin,—the founder taking his name from the Church. Built 1327-35. This imposing building has par ex- 

cellence all the characteristics of the Dalmatian style. Two different alternating polished marbles, white and 

reddish, are employed with beautiful effect. The technical execution is perfect and its proportions grand. Not 
without reason have the people through the ages called it Sublime Decani. 
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This type of church has been modi- 
fied in Serbia to such an extent that the 
variety of Byzantine style to which it 
gave rise, may rightly be called the 
Serbian style. 

In the midst of verdure, with their 
cupolas and picturesque facades, 
churches like those of Kalevich, Lju- 
boztinya, Ravanitza, Veluche, Krushe- 
vatz (the church here lay within the 
fortress of the Serbian capital of this 
epoch) present a beautiful view. The 
church of Manasiya with its wonderful 
interior proportions contrasts, however, 
with other churches of that time in 
fecpecie1O, 1tseiacade, for it is built 
wholly of stone while its style is rather 
Roman. Its restoration is said to be 
the cause of this apparent disguise. 

After the final fall of the Serbian 
State, the people could no longer endure 
the yoke of the Turks and on several 
occasions, under the guidance of their 
religious leaders, fled from their homes 
to the southern provinces of Austria 
(Srem, Banat, Bachka). These mi- 
grations were followed by the adoption 
there of the style of architecture just 
described. A great number of monas- 
teries were built there, particularly in 
Srem, a country which resembled the 
old kingdom in its topography. 

The architecture of these monas- 
teries on the whole continues the period 
of Lazar, although more sober in decora- 
tion, and presenting a baroque ap- 
pearance through restorations. How- 
ever, their bases, their general outlines 
and often also their facades (asat Kame- 
nitza) produce a good stylistic effect. 

While the Serbs in Austria possessed 
this kind of architecture, their brothers 
remaining at home continued to build 
churches, convinced as they were that 
their faith was their only salvation from 
Turkish tyranny. The. churches of 
this period of slavery are miserable 
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structures as regards size and materials. 
By order of the Turks—not to offend 
Islam—they have nearly always been 
sunk into the ground. 

Notwithstanding these terrible cir- 
cumstances, the creative spirit of the 
Serbian nation while under ‘Turkish 
domination found satisfaction in the 
production of iconostases. ‘Thus, 
though the churches are so poor in 
aspect, being without cupolas and half 
buried in the ground, yet they possess 
stalls and iconostases so beautifully 
sculptured that their conception and 
admirable workmanship are a surprise 
to the visitor. 

The fact should also be mentioned 
that al fresco paintings are commonly 
found in the interior of the churches, 
often supplemented by rich ornamen- 
tation and heavy gilding. Paintings 
cover the walls from the ground to the 
ceiling and up to the dome of the 
cupolas. Even the arches are orna- 
mented. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, 
simultaneously with the formation of 
the State, men continued to build 
churches. Unfortunately, they began 
by imitating the baroque churches of 
the decadent period in Austria. 

The restoration of a great number of 
classic churches—especially with the 
addition of the narthex—was under- 
taken under Turkish domination at the 
time of the Serbian Patriarch Makariye 
(16th century). Makariye was the 
brother of the Grand Vizier Mehmed 
Sokolovich and that is why he could. 

Although not many churches are 
being built in our own day, neverthe- 
less, we are glad to say, the importance 
of restoring the old churches and of 
building new ones according to classic 
models has been made evident. Witness 
the churches of Krushevatz, Trstenik, 
Yagodina, and Parachin. 
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KRALJEVICH MARKO 
By Ivan Meshtrovich 


MODERN YUGOSLAV ART 


By BRANKO POPOVITCH © 


ODERN Yugoslav art moves 
along lines which give it the 
characteristic traits of youth, 

the product of a youthful civilization. 
In it also are reflected the main dis- 
tinctive features of the Yugoslav people 
and of their distressing and singular 
fate. That this statement is true will 
be apparent if we glance over the efforts 
of the Yugoslavs in the field of art 
since the year 1870, about the date at 
which this movement started. 

What at first is most striking about 
this movement is the almost complete 
lack of native artistic tradition. Being 
separated from the Golden Age of the 


Serbian mediaeval past (13th and 14th 


centuries) by a long interval of national 
bondage, mcdern Yugoslav art in none 
of its forms shows any link with the 
high traditions of that great era. Even 
the fine and flourishing Dalmatian 
Renaissance, of more recent date, did 
not succeed in making this new move- 
ment, which was unsteady from the 
outset, fruitful. Nor had the various 
forms of foreign influence any marked 
success in this respect. In the last 
decade of the 19th century the influence 
of Austria and of Hungary (in Slovenia, 
Croatia and Vojvodina), of Italy (in 
Dalmatia), of Germany and of France 
(in Serbia), though frequently evident, 
has been unable to get the ascendency 
over Yugoslav taste to the extent of 
imposing prevalent traditions of those 
countries upon Yugoslav artists. This 
movement, therefore, was from the 
first condemned to uncertainty. 
Evidence of this unsettled condition 
was found in the lack of any schooled 
or trained guidance of a consistent 
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character. There being no center in 
the country for the systematic cultiva- 
tion of art, no well-organized schools, 
no public sense of art, while the artists 
had all studied abroad in different art 
centers, the movement necessarily 
could not be steady or uniform. It 
lacked a more generalized discipline. 
The very spirit of the people, who had 
become united only a short while 
before, was opposed to it and underwent 
a rapid and hurried process of forma- 
tion. : : 

The applied arts were hardly de- 
veloped in Yugoslavia, as the handi- 
crafts were not very long ago in a 
primitive state. Consequently, here 
also was no stimulus, nor basis for the 
organic and systematic development of 
art. 

The only thing, apparently, the 
youthful Yugoslav art could still avail 
itself of, was that natural course of 
action and development which it did 
accept and which perhaps 1s not wholly 
disadvantageous individualism. As a 
result, there has evidently been. very 
little uniformity thus far, 

However, the movement at the same 
time is proving very interesting. Pos- 
sibly in no country do the natural 
talent of the artist and the general value 
of his moral and intellectual qualities 
play such a decisive part in the pro- 
duction of a work of art—and this to 
such an extent—as in Yugoslavia. 
Technical ability, freedom of concep- 
tion and execution, and a good school 
have never proved sufficient for the 
production of a work of art. The 
initial efforts of all the better Yugoslav 
artists have been made in a period of 
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MOTHER AND CHILD, by Meshtrovich. 


great stress. In more favored cases 
the academic mode of expression, or in 
less favored cases the local manner, 
which had been introduced from various 
places, could hardly ever suit their 
temperament; nor could it be applied 
to the nature of the subject as some 
undertook to treat and others hoped to 
visualize it. In the case of the more 
gifted artists, moreover, this crisis 
occurred at the time when they were 
pursuing their studies. 

Ivan Meshtrovich, a sculptor of the 
first rank and the greatest living artist 
in Yugoslavia, when but nineteen years 
old was the best student at the School 
of Fine Arts in Vienna and yet had 
already come into violent conflict 
with the discipline of the school. He 
courageously endeavored to find an 
expression of his own in art and that 
naturally led him also to look for an 


individual manner of artistic expression. 
There was no predecessor in his country 
to whom he could have looked for sup- 
port. Carrying with him the grand 
vision of the national epos which he was 
desirous of representing in plastic form, 
an impersonal academic mode of ex- 
pression could not satisfy him. At one 
time he found help in the great Rodin. 
A formal inspiration came to him in 
some measure, but only for a brief 
time, from Metzner. But that was all. 
For the execution of his very mighty 
statues, so full of expression and so 
very peculiar, with which he desired to 
perpetuate the glory and the tragedy 
of Kossovo, he was obliged to have 
recourse to the spirit that characterized 
him as a child of the Yugoslav nation 


Stuby OF THE Maponna, by Meshtrovich. 
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and to his natural talent. And then 
he started to create wonders. While 
working on his Kraljevich Marko, the 
national legendary knight and de- 
fender of justice with the iron will, in 
whom he wanted to represent the type 
of the Yugoslav hero, Meshtrovich, 
then quite young, nearly collapsed 
under the tremendous strain. Before 
Meshtrovich the same had happened 
to Gjorgje Krstich, a painter endowed 
with the greatest qualities, an artist who 
was passionately fond of the national 
type and whose soul was, like that of 
his nation, full of deep feeling and 
emotion. A similar situation was faced 
by Ivan Grohar, Ferdo Veseli and 
Rikard Yakopich—that refined impres- 
sionist—at about the time they saw 
their work crowned with success (be- 
ginning of this century); all of them 
being fanatically devoted to colors, to 
Slovenian scenery and to their homes. 


A Wipow, by Meshtrovich. 
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THE GREAT SPHINX, by Meshtrovich. 


The same is true, though to a less 
extent, in the case of Rista Vukanovich 
with his first portraits; of Nadejda 
Petrovich and, especially, of Marko 
Murat. 

In short, a similar fate befell all those 
artists who were possessed of a feeling 
of individuality, native’ pride and 
national consciousness. A whole series 
of gifted young artists passed through 
this seemingly unavoidable crisis. To 
unfold one’s personality in an artistic 
interpretation of the admirable ethical 
ideals of the nation, as embodied in and 
magnificently reflected by the national 
epos and knightly exploits; to impress 
one’s personality on the work of art in 
which one has materialized that 
strangely complex Yugoslav soul, that 
is both archaic and classic, romantic 
and rustic, but always of great depth 
and profoundly human; to express 
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My MoruHer, by Meshtrovich. 


oF MiLos Osinicu, by Meshtrovich. HEAD OF KRALJEVICH Marko, by Meshtrovich. 
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one’s personality in representing the 
national type and temperament and 
the beauty of one’s beloved country :-— 
that is the natural wish of all gifted 
Yugoslav artists, which until to-day 
has manifested itself in various forms, 
fluctuating between the extreme dif- 
ferentiation of individualism and the 
normal equilibrium of the general type 
of man. 

There are, it is true, a large number 
of Yugoslav artists, chief among them 
those who lived abroad, who were not 
subject to these struggles and crises. 
In accepting at once the academic or 
prevailing mode of expression these 
artists mainly had to face the question 
of the degree to which they were 
capable of modification or adjustment. 
They changed their manner and even 
their whole palette, not according to 
their conviction, which would have its 
source in their conception of the world 
and their sentiment of nature, but 
according to the prevailing fashion, 
whether it originated in the Academy 
or in the Salon. Some of them have 
became good technicians, others repu- 
table ‘illustrators of national manners 
and customs, a few even undertook to 
illustrate the country’s history and 
religious life. Most of them, however, 
have continued to make an eclectic 
imitation of works of art and modes of 
execution of which they approved. 
With the exception of Paya Yovano- 
vich and Vlaho Bukovatz, most of the 
modern painters belong to this group, 
viz.: Nikola Mashich, Urosh Predich, 
Chikosh Stoyadinovich, Tzelestin Med- 
ovich, Oton Kovachevich, Klement 
Tzrnchich, Robert Frangesh, Sima 
Roksandich, Gjoka Yovanovich, Ru- 
dolf Valdetz and also a pretty large 
number of the younger painters and 
the very youngest. For the sake of 
precision some distinctions and re- 
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marks should be made here. Nikola 
Mashich and Urosh Predich, by reason 
of some of their works, stand apart 
from this group of artists, which may 
conveniently be called that of im- 
personal technicians. Because of the 
sincerity of their realistic interpretation, 
and of the accuracy of their observa- 
tion—as evidenced in some of their 
paintings (“‘Girl Guarding Geese’”’ by 
the first artist; “che Jolly. Brothers?’ 
by the second)—these two conscien- 
tious and intelligent artists have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the height of true 
creation, to the like of which Paya 
Yovanovich and Vlaho Bukovatz, - 
though greater as virtuosi, have never 
been able to attain. Then, in addition 
to this, the fact should be mentioned 
that Paya Yovanovich has produced 
most of the illustrations of folklore (of 
Montenegro and of Albania) and of 
history, some of which are realistic and 
fairly good, and others technically 
clever; but all these illustrations, as 
indeed all his paintings, lack sincerity: 
they are cold and expressionless. 
Lastly, it should be noted that Vlaho 
Bukovatz had a marked sense of 
colors, though he did not develop and 
refine it, and that at one time his work 
approached very closely that of the 
French impressionists, though only in 
its form. Before Ivan Meshtrovich 
and in spite of the meritorious efforts 
of R. Frangesh, S. Roksandich, Gj. 
Yovanovich, P. Ubavkich, R. Valdetz 
and others, Yugoslav sculpture did not 
excite more than local interest. 
Generally speaking, although this 
group of impersonal technicians strenu- 
ously strove to call into being an artistic 
atmosphere, it could not do much 
towards the formation of a real Yugo- 
slav art. It contributed in no way to 
the conception of original artistic work 
and had no share in the search for, and 
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THe Kossovo ‘‘Cycius,’” Tae Wipows, by Ivan Meshtrovich. 


creation of an expression and manner 
of expression, of its own. It might, 
therefore, belong to any art movement 
whatever. 

It is the individualists who have 
contributed to the creation of an origi- 
nal Yugoslav art. ‘Their forerunners 
were the romanticists Gyura Yakshich 
and Gyjorgje Krstich, and their first 
representative to meet with complete 
success was Ivan Meshtrovich. 

Independently of Meshtrovich, there 
are Ferdo Vesel, Ivan Grohar, Rikard 
Yakopich and Mateya Yama who 
work with success in Slovenia and who, 
in that beautiful mountainous country, 


are creating a naturalist and impres- 
sionist genre of painting, very refined 
and very colorful. This group might 
also be referred to as the Slovenian 
school, for the bonds of art which drew 
those painters together have been of an 
intimate and evident nature. ‘They 
approached the French impressionists 
in their conception of nature, but their 
technical ability was weaker while their 
sensibility was stronger. Other Sloven- 
ian painters: Tratnik, Vavpotich and 
Sterner, though evidently moved by 
other tendencies (Tratnik is above all a 
graphic artist; Vavpotich is inclined to 
the academic manner; Sterner is at- 
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tracted more and more by solid and 
naturalist material and coloring), are 
more closely related to any one of those 
first four painters than to any other 
Yugoslav artist. Thus the first signs 
of a greater uniformity of work char- 
acterized by naturalistic impressionism 
may be recognized in Slovenia. ‘Those 
most intimately identified with this 
group are: Nadejda Petrovich, with a 
strong inclination towards romanticism; 
Marko Murat, who, after his brilliant 
success in outdoor painting, suddenly 
plunged into literature and restricted 
himself to schematization; and Milan 
Milovanovich who kept to impres- 
_ sionist scenery with some inclination to 
neo-impressionism. 

_ With the appearance of Ivan Mesh- 
trovich, Yugoslav art, particularly 
sculpture, is given a wonderful impetus 
with wings of genius. Meshtrovich, dis- 
satisfied after the production of his 
Kraljevich Marko, continues a still 
more energetic search for expression. 
But he had then already achieved the 
consolidation of his power of spon- 
te conception as a sculptor, his 
exceptional facility and virtuosity in 
handling the material he works with, 
his extremely well-developed sense of 
tentative methods, and his admirably 
developed feeling for plastic form of a 
grand and expressive character. His 
development has been so rapid, his 
production so abundant, that his eigh- 
teen years’ career as a sculptor may be 
compared to a giant’s prolonged and 
impetuous attack; which, moreover, 
still continues and the like of which it 
would be hard to find in the history of 
art. As in the case of the unknown 
Egyptian masters, the ancient classical 
masters, and Michelangelo, Mesh- 
trovich conceives the idea of a superb 
work in the form of a gigantic plastic 
symphony, in which a final synthesis of 
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his conceptions as an architect would 
result from the association of archi- 
tecture with sculpture and painting. 
Thus the Temple of Kossovo or Temple 
of Sacrifice (monument of the battle of 
Kossovo, 1389) is to incarnate and 
glorify the heroism, sufferings and 
sacrifice of his people in the struggle for 
justice and liberty. Meshtrovich’s 
model of this Temple is done in wood 
and ona large scale. In the same spurt 
whole sets of plastic visions of the 
tragedy of Kossovo were executed by 
him to people his temple. His work 
then approaches most closely that of 
the Greek masters. Around him as- 
semble a large number of gifted young 
artists: Toma Rosandich, ‘Tomislav 
Krisman, Mirko Rachki and later Yojo 
Kljakovich and others. It -was the 
time when a great and important con- 
centration of Yugoslav artistic talent 
apparently began to show about the 
national epos and about Meshtrovich. 
A rapid development of Yugoslav art 
and a uniform and continuous action 
was expected from this concentration. 
And that is indeed what happened, 
though on a far smaller scale. Hardly 
had Meshtrovich and his companions 
been welcomed by Serbia, when this 
country became involved in great wars. 
Concurrently with the wars came 
numerous changes and perturbations, 
and then the rather unwholesome con- 
dition following war. Meshtrovich 
himself is changing, laboring always 
hard and with success. At the time he 
was in exile (1916-1919) the thought of 
the national epos and the idea of the 
Temple of Kossovo were abandoned by 
him. He left his companions and 
isolated himself. After a short period 
devoted largely to technical exercise 
and to endeavor, a period of approach 
to Egyptian, Assyrian and Indian art 
and to the art. of the Middle Ages, he 
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gave himself entirely over to Chris- 
tianity and to religious sculpture and 
became eclectic in the grandest style. 
Today it is the Christian and the 
Catholic who speaks by his mouth: a 
profound change all along the line. 
The national sculptor creating grand 
monuments has become an eclectic 
Christian, exalted and refined ; a stylist; 
at times even a miniaturist. Mesh- 
trovich also in this genre produces 
works of inestimable value. Besides, 
this change that has occurred is pos- 
sibly for the better. The concentration 
referred to above may have come some- 
what too soon; the country’s general 
state of civilization and the stage of 
development which art had reached 
there, evidently were not yet on the 
level required for the realization of so 
grand an enterprise. 

Yugoslav art is relapsing into a phase 
of ferment and individual, disorganized 
effort. This time, however, the move- 
ment is attended by much more suc- 
cess and much more method in re- 
search. Meshtrovich, isolated, intro- 
duced a new note, a religious one. 
Toma Rosandich, freed from the in- 
fluence of Meshtrovich, returns to na- 
ture, to the wholesome form and the 
classical conception of plastic art and 
produces a number of extraordinary 
wooden statues. And there appears a 
whole phalanx of new and young 
artists of naturalist and extremist 


tendencies, lending a new impetus and 
fresh vigor to the national art. 
Finally, all the virtues and failings of 
modern European art are penetrating 
here. But order is being gradually 
restored by the regulating influence of 
the native artist’s wholesome concep- 
tion and sincere as well as profound 
sensibility. The national soul and the 
Yugoslav type have not yet reached 
their highest expression. Among this 
number of sedulous artists we may note: 
Pachich, Branko Popovich, Miroslav 
Kralyevich, Branko Deshkovich, Vlad- 
imir Betzich, Ljuba Babick, Petar 
Dobrovich, Miroslav Ujelatz, Gejan, 
Sava Shumanovich, Palavicini, 
Krshinich, Yovan Biyelich, Tartalya 
and many others. Every one of these 
artists is perfecting his means of ex- 
pression. Painters diligently study 
problems connected with the art of 
painting; sculptors, problems of plastic 
art. Literature, history and archae- 
ology are excluded from the realms of 
painting and sculpture. A gifted artist 
dares to give expression only to a purely 
artistic conception. The value of his 
work does not depend upon the per- 
fection and purity of the expression. 
That this expression is inseparable from 
the artistic vision and its reproduction, 
has never been seriously contested. 
With Yugoslav artists this fact is quite 
evident, and this even in perhaps too 
large a measure. 
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SOME OF MONTENEGRO’S ANTIQUITIES 


By HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH 


turesqueness, Montenegro is a 

country of no little interest to 
the historian and archaeologist. ‘This 
little land, which kept up a long and 
successful conflict with the Turk for 
over five centuries, and thus helped to 
save western Europe from Ottoman 
supremacy, can boast of an interesting 
antiquity. 

Once part of the ancient Illyrian 
kingdom over which Queen Teuta and 
King Gentius held sway, its inhabitants 
doubtless contributed their quota to 
the piratical bands which preyed upon 
the early Greek traders and settlements 
round about the Bouches de Cattaro. 
This brought them into conflict with the 
Romans, who won their first victory 
over the Illyrians on the Bay of 
Cattaroin229B.C. Yet not until two 
hundred and thirty-eight more years 
had passed did the Romans organize for 
the first time—under Augustus—their 
provinee of Illyricum. In this large 
province one district was called Prae- 
valitana, and of this modern Monte- 
negro (Black Mountain) formed an 
important part. 

In developing their provincial system 
the Romans built their wonderful roads. 
One of the earliest Illyrian roads started 
from Rhizon (now Risano) on the Bay 
of Cattaro, climbed the great rocky wall 
which fringes the Bay and pierced the 
mountains of the interior. At Niksich, 
a most interesting old town in Monte- 
negro, whose Roman appearance has 
been commented upon by Sir Arthur 
Evans, it met another road, which ran 
northward from Scodra (now Scutari 
in Albania). These two roads doubtless 
furnished a model for later times, when 
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the excellent highways now traversing 
Montenegro were constructed. Along 
the Risano road Roman coins are still 
found from time to time, while several 
substantial piers of an ancient Roman 
bridge may even now be seen where the 
road from Scutari crossed the river 
Moracha, two miles northeast of the 
modern town of Podgoritza. 

Gibbon devotes a chapter to “‘the 
Illyrian emperors” of Rome. From 
this subjugated race came the later 
Claudius, Aurelian, Diocletian and 
Maximian, to whom we may add Con- 
stantine the Great, for he was born at 
Naissa. (now Nish in Serbia) and his 
mother was a native of that region. 
Of these Illyrians, the one whose name 
is commonly associated with Monte- 
negro is Diocletian, who according to 
the tradition firmly believed in that 
country was born at Dioclea. ‘This 
tradition, however, is disputed by 
many, and Monsignor Bulich, the 
venerable archaeologist of Spalato, has 
brought forward pretty strong evidence 
to prove that Salona in Dalmatia was 
the real birthplace of the great em- 
peror. However that may be, the 
ruins of Dioclea, now Dukla, are of 
extraordinary interest. This ancient 
town, lying in a fine strategic position 
at the junction of the Zeta and 
Moracha rivers, still preserves 71 situ 
considerable remains of its former 
greatness. The city wall survives to a 
large extent, and one may visit the old 
forum, and mark the substantial re- 
mains of a basilica and a _ temple. 
Handsome capitals, made from the 
native Spuz stone, and fragments of 
columns and well-carved cornices still 
testify to the beauty of the ancient 
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A BLIND GUSLAR IN MONTENEGRO. 


architecture. Less conspicuous are the 
remains of a second temple, public 
baths and a portico. Many of the 
architectural fragments and_ inscrip- 
tions are now lying in the grounds of 
the American Red Cross _ hospital 
(formerly the palace of Prince Mirko) 
at Krushevatz, opposite Podgoritza. 
The writer has nearly thirty inter- 
esting intaglios which were picked up 
on the site of Dioclea, and a large col- 
lection of coins, representing the long 
period from Hadrian to the early 
Byzantine emperors. Many of these 


were minted in Alexandria. Other 
Roman coins, found elsewhere in*Mon- 
tenegro, include a silver denarius of 
Caesar Augustus, a bronze _ tetra- 
drachm of Nero, and silver denarii of 
Marcus Aurelius and of Soemias, the 
mother of Elegabalus. 

Passing to later times, the most in- 
teresting structure in Montenegro is 
the old Moracha monastery, with its 
quaint thirteenth century frescoes and 
other decorations. ‘This building is in 
a remote part of the mountains and 
somewhat difficult of access, but a 
visit to it would be a most enjoyable 
experience for a student of mediaeval 
art. 

Near the northern frontier of Mon- 
tenegro may be seen many sepulchral 
monuments of the Bogomuls, a mediae- 
val sect which once flourished in the 
Balkan region and often suffered perse- 
cution. The stones are carved with 
conventional and characteristic designs. 

The art of the famous rhapsodes, who 
flourished in ancient Hellas and recited 
the Iliad and the Odyssey throughout 
the Greek world, has a striking analogy 
to-day in the performances of the 
guslars, whose chanting in verse of the 
exploits of olden heroes to the accom- 
paniment of a one-stringed zither is 
listened to with reverence in the towns 
and villages of Montenegro. ‘This is 
but one of many ways in which an 
Homeric atmosphere may be recognized 
in this interesting old land of moun- 
taineers. On this page may be seena 
sketch made from life by Miss A. M. 
Upjohn of a blind old guslar in 
Cettigne. 

Stanford University. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Yugoslav Number of Art and Archaeology 


We are glad to devote this entire number to the ‘‘Art and Archaeology of the Yugoslav 
Kingdom,” prepared with the editorial collaboration of Professor H. Rushton Fairclough of 
Stanford University. This is the second in our series devoted to the ‘‘Reborn Countries of 
Europe,’’ the first on ‘‘The Art and Archaeology of Czechoslovakia” having appeared in May, 
1921. We wish to express our great obligation to the professors in the University of Belgrade 
who have prepared the text; to Mme. Grouitch, wife of Hon. Slavko Grouitch, the former 
Minister of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; to Dr. Douchan Marinovitch, Secretary of the 
Yugoslav Legation in Washington; and to the authors of the following publications: L’ Ancien 
Art Serbe, les Eglises, by Gabriel Millet (Fondation Piot, Paris); South Slav Monuments, 1. 
Serbian Orthodox Church, edited by Michael J. Pupin, New York; Ivan Meshtrovich, A Monograph, 
Williams & Norgate, London. 


American School at Athens Notes 


The annual competitive examinations to determine the award of Fellowships at the School 
were held in February. The award has now been made, The School Fellowship, of $1,000, has 
been awarded to Miss Dorothy Burr, Bryn Mawr 1923, who during the present year has been a 
resident student at the School as holder of a Bryn Mawr European Fellowship; the Archaeological 
Institute Fellowship, $1,000, has been awarded to Miss Natalie Gifford, Radcliffe 1918, who was a 
resident student of the School in 1922-1923 as incumbent of the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship 
of Harvard University. A third Fellowship, in Greek Literature, Ancient History, or Archi- 
tecture, may be awarded later. 


Open meetings have recently been held by four of the Archaeological Schools at Athens. At 
the American School on February 21, Professor Carl Darling Buck, of the University of Chicago, 
this year the School’s Annual Professor, lectured on the “Linguistic Conditions of Ancient 
Greece,” giving an illuminating summary of all the various elements that preceded, and con- 
tributed_to the formation of, the Greek language. Dr. Franklin P. Johnson discussed briefly 
a group of four marble torsos and fragments at Corinth which illustrate in a unique series the 
development of early Byzantine sculpture. At a second meeting on March 24 Professor Buck 
continued his survey of the Greek language, tracing the evolution of Ancient into Modern Greek 
and pointing out the various external factors which have affected the development. 

On March 17 at the British School Sir Arthur Evans describes the remarkable frescos which he 
discovered last summer at Cnossos and showed a series of water-color reproductions by Gillieron. 

Addressing a meeting at the French School on March 20, the General Secretary, L. Renaudin, 
gave an account of the excavations which he conducted last year at Mallia in Crete, where the 
clearing of the great Middle Minoan palace has been vigorously pushed. The most important 
discovery was a sanctuary or shrine with a series of votive offerings and a number of inscribed 


_ tablets. 


At the Italian School on March 27, G. Jacopich described the interesting mosaic pavements and 
inscriptions of an early Byzantine church recently excavated on the island of Carpathos. The 
church was dedicated to St. Anastasia and appears to date from the end of the fifth or the begin- 
ning of the sixth century of our era. 


In addition to the excavation at Phlius, which was announced in the April number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY as having been provided for through the gift of Mr. George D. Pratt, the friends of 
the School in Cincinnati, acting through Professor William T. Semple of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, have contributed a fund for a campaign at Nemea. Work was begun at Nemea early in 
April. The temple of Zeus at Nemea has long been known and its three slender Doric columns 
still standing form a conspicuous landmark in the Nemean valley. The sanctuary as a whole, 
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however, has not yet been adequately investigated, and it is this that will now be made the objec- 
tive of the present undertaking. At Nemea were celebrated every two years the Nemean Games, 
one of the four great Pan-Hellenic festivals of ancient Greece. Though not so famous as the 
similar contests at Olympia and Delphi, they were nevertheless held in high estimation, as the 
Nemean Odes of Pindar amply show. ‘The period during which these games chiefly flourished 
extended from the sixth to the fourth century before Christ. In the bed of a small stream im- 
mediately behind the temple, well-built walls of a large Greek building may be seen—perhaps 
the gymnasium—and there is good reason to believe that the excavations will bring to light 
important remains of the sanctuary. 


At the conclusion of a short campaign at Nemea, the excavation headquarters will be moved 
to the village of St. George, only a few miles from Nemea, and the exploration of Phlius, a larger 
undertaking, will begin. Phlius, an independent Greek city possessing a small plane of its own in 
the hilly country south of Corinth and Sicyon, is chiefly noted in history for its sturdy fight to 
maintain its liberty in the early part of the fourth century, as recorded by Xenophon. The 
importance of the place is indicated by the account of Pausanias, who mentions no fewer than 
eight temples or sanctuaries and several other public buildings; and ancient building blocks lie 
scattered about in considerable numbers. The site seems to be one of great promise. 


Under the auspices of the School, Mr. B. B. Seager plans to undertake this spring excavations 
near Kato Zakro in Eastern Crete. The Minoan town at this place was excavated some years ago 
by the British School, but the cemetery belonging to it was never discovered. Mr. Seager’s efforts 
will be directed mainly toward finding these missing tombs. 

The British School is this year resuming its excavations at Sparta. The first object of the 
campaign is to uncover the stage buildings of the theater. The operations are being conducted 
by the Director of the School, Mr. Woodward. 


The American School in Jerusalem Expedition 


Word has been received from the expedition conducted by President M. G. Kyle of Xenia 
Theological Seminary and Director Albright of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. The expedition explored southern Moab and the region of ancient Sodom and 


Gomorrah at southern end of the Dead Sea. Director Albright reports as follows under date of 


March 15. 

‘“Our expedition was rich in discoveries, though perhaps not of the type expected. We combed 
the southern Ghoér thoroughly, and established its archaeological history. The most important 
find here was the conclusive identification of the site of the Byzantine-Arabic Zoar. Asa result 
of our studies and observations it has become evident that the encroachment of the sea in com- 
paratively recent times has been very rapid, and that the area of the oases is now very much less 
than even in early Arabic times. The ancient Israelite and Canaanite Zoar must be buried under 
the sea, like the earlier Sodom and Gomorrah. While our work thus produced negative results in 
this direction, we have very important new material, which must be considered in all future 
studies of the problem. 

“The biggest find was that of a unique sanctuary and fortress of the end of the Early Bronze and 
beginning of the Middle Bronze, with a large station of open air hearths and enclosures in con- 
nection withit. We planned it and brought back thousands of sherds, vases, flint artifacts, anda 
quantity of bones and skulls for anthropometric investigation. This station at Bab ed-Dra 
dates from about 2000 B. C., and is by far the most important one known in Palestine. Among 
other things we found six prostrate menhirs with the broken pieces of a seventh, all of stone which 
must have been dragged for miles. 

“We also studied the early Moabite shrine at Ader, planned it and discovered a previously 
unknown temple, with masseboth, table of offerings, and a very interesting ground plan. 

‘““At Kerak we made finds of importance, and collected a mass of Moabite pottery of great 
interest. Besides, we have a mass of material in the shape of nomenclature, plans and sketches, 
archaeological surveys, Greek inscriptions (about a dozen new ones mainly from Kerak and Ader), 
as well as of observations of considerable importance for the history of Moab and the Moabite 
Ghéor.”’ 
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RuIns OF ROMAN AMPHITHEATER EXCAVATED AT CARTHAGE 


Count de Prorok’s Third Season at Carthage 


Count Byron Khun de Prorok has been conducting during the past few months the third sea- 
son’s excavations of the French-American Expedition to Carthage. (See ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
XV, No. 1, Jan. 1923, pp. 38-45; XVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1924, pp. 54-57.) In addition to the 
regular staff, there are twelve students assisting, from Oxford, Cambridge, McGill and other uni- 
versities. Three sites, on which work was begun in previous seasons, are being excavated, the 
temple of Tanit, the Hill of Junon, and the Roman Amphitheater. The Museum was opened 
April 26. On Shakespeare’s birthday, April 28, “Julius Caesar’’ was performed for the first 
time in an antique theater of North Africa. During April a 2,000-mile automobile trip was made 
to the sites of ruins of Southern Tunisia and the Sahara, views of which will appear in a later 
number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. A special mission under Stephen Gsell has visited Carthage 
for the sake of studying the site, and an American mission will soon make a preliminary survey 
under the auspices of two prominent institutions with a view to a comprehensive excavation of 
Carthage covering a period of years in collaboration with the Tunisian Service des Antiquites and 
Count de Prorok. 


The XXI International Congress of Americanists 


The International Congress of Americanists will hold its twenty-first biennial meeting in two 
sessions, the first at The Hague, Holland, Aug. 12-16, and the second at Gothemburg, Sweden, 
Aug. 20-25. At The Hague the papers will be devoted to North America, the Antilles, and Gui- 
ana; at Gothemburg, South and Central America and the Esquimaux. Various excursions to 
prehistoric sites and collections are planned for the delegates, among them a special view of 
Pithecanthropus at Haarlem, through the courtesy of Professor Dubois. 

The European Archaeological Tour announced in our April issue under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Society of Washington in collaboration with the American School of Prehistoric 
Studies in Europe, has planned the visit, under the direction of Professor MacCurdy, to the caves 
of southern France, rich in prehistoric paintings and engravings, for the first ten days of August, 
just before the session at The Hague. ‘This makes it possible for travellers wishing to join the 
party, to assemble in Paris at the American University Union August 1. Readers who care to 
participate in this tour in whole or in part and to attend the Congress are requested to com- 
municate with Professor Mitchell Carroll, Octagon Annex, Washington, D. C., for further 
information. | 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FiNE ARTS 
The Oldest Art School in America 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Painting: Daniel Garber, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., George 
Oberteuffer. 
Sculpture: Albert Laessle. 


Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Sculpture (modeling from farm animals). High, rolling 
land. Beautiful and historic scenery. Tennis courts, 
swimming pool, croquet grounds, ete. Board (including 
tuition), $15.00 per week and upwards. Open now. No 
student will be accepted for less than two weeks. Limited 
student list. Send for circular. Reference required. 


Resident Manager 
D. Roy MILLER 


Box D, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


SARGENT HANDBOOK SERIES 
A Handbook of 


SUMMER CAMPS 


First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 Maps and 
more than 150 illustrations —$4.00. 

An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining 
thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the Sum- 
mer Camp Movement, its origin, de- 
velopment, present status and practices. 


American Private Schools 


8th Edition, 992 pages; round corners, crimson 


silk cloth, gold stamped, $5.00. 
A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 
A Discriminating Review of the 
Private Schools as they are today. 
Educational Service Bureau advises 
parents in the selection of Camps and 
Schools. Consultation on appointment. 
PORTER SARGENT 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


La Touraine Préhistorique. By Dr. Louts 
Dubreuil-Chambardel (Preface by Camille Jul- 
lian, membre de l'Institut). to. 143 pp. 63 
ulus., 2 maps. Paris, Librarie Champion, 
1923. 


The author has made a laudable effort to 
give one an idea of the whole of prehistory as 
revealed by finds in the Touraine. The region 
in question is best known through the famous 
Neolithic flint quarries and workshops of Grand- 
Pressigny (Indre-et-Loire), known since 1863. 
On account of its quality and attractive color, 
Pressigny flint became an important article of 
Neolithic commerce. Thanks to its excep- 
tional color, (beeswax), the extent of the trade 
in Pressigny flint can easily be traced geo- 
graphically. Examples have been found in 443 
communes of France; they have also been 
reported from Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Italy. ‘Traffic in this flint does not seem to 
have existed prior to the Neolithic Period, for 
it has never been found in Paleolithic stations, 
even those nearby such as the Mousterian cave 
of La Roche-Cotard near Langeais and the 
caves of the Layon valley in Anjou. If the 
Paleolithic population made use of this flint, 
and there are surface indications that they did, 
it was for local consumption only.’ The author 
quotes Saint-Venant as authority for the state- 
ment that commerce in Pressigny flint per- 
sisted into the Bronze Age, at least through the 
first part of it; evidence for this is afforded by 
the dolmens in Brittany and the Cévennes, also 
in a number of lake villages of Switzerland, in- 
cluding Fenil and Sutz in Bienne and Saint- 
Blaise (Neuchatel). 


__As far as the Paleolithic Period is concerned, 
the Touraine offers very little except surface 
finds and these lack the value attached to finds 
made in situ. The only Paleolithic deposit im 
situ thus far explored is that in the cave of La 
Roche-Cotard, which is obviously of Mouste- 
rian age. 


The author’s conclusion is that the Touraine 
was inhabited during all the great periods of 
prehistory: Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, and 
Iron. He admits complete ignorance in regard 
to certain sections of the region in question 
and the lack of stratigraphic data, but believes 
that many of the gaps in our knowledge may 
yet be filled by sustained systematic effort. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Heraldry and Floral Forms as Used in Decora- 
tion. By Herbert Cole. J. M. Dent & Sons and 
Ei. P. Dutton. 1922. $4.00. 


This book ought to prove of good service to 
all who have any professional interest in the 
thousand-fold application of design to the needs 
of life. The direct use of heraldic designs in 
this country is of course much more limited in 
extent than abroad; but designs based upon 
floral forms are universally applicable. The 
book’s strength consists in its profusion of 
honest and suggestive drawings, which are 
allowed to exert their full effect unhampered by 
the prevalent muddy half-tone process. The 
materials of these drawings are for the most 
part drawn from ancient and mediaeval 
sources—architectural details, coats-of-arms, 
manuscripts, craftwork, textiles, etc., etc. The 
text, frequently jejune and clumsy in ex- 
pression, is little more than a running comment 
on the illustrations, although occasional asides 
give interesting glimpses of a mind reflecting to 
good effect upon a practical experience of 
existing conditions. All this is just about as it 
should be, because the volume does not pre- 
tend to be anything more than it is—a col- 
lection of material which a practicing designer 
believes will be helpful to fellow-workers who 
have occasion to use any ‘‘motifs’’ from the two 
sources indicated in the title. The tendency of 
the book is wholesome in that it emphasizes 
the element of design and the decorative 
illegitimacy of mere imitation. 


The Poetics of Aristotle: Its Meaning and 
Influence. By Lane Cooper. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. 


We are indebted to the editors of the series of 
attractive little volumes under the general title 
of ‘““Our Debt to Greece and Rome,’ for this 
readable account of ‘“‘what Aristotle tried to 
say in his book on poetry, and how writers in 
various ages have reacted to his thoughts.” 
Here in the space of 148 pages we have a very 
satisfactory treatment of the character, ante- 
cedents and content of the Poetics; the history 
and influence of the work in antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance and recent 
times; and a discussion of the universal nature 
of the principles of aesthetic criticism once for 
all stated by Aristotle. An eminent authority 
when asked for the most up-to-date work on 
political science remarked that he knew no 
treatise so modern as the Politics of Aristotle. 
Similarly it might be said that the Poetics has 
so thoroughly laid the groundwork for the 
science of aesthetics that it stands unrivaled 
throughout the ages. M. C. 
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LADY RODNEY 
By Thomas Gainsborough, R. A., 1727-1788 
The John Howard McFadden Collection, National Gallery 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


I. THE JOHN HOWARD McFADDEN COLLECTION 
By Harvey M. Watts 


HE fohiettoward McFadden col- 
Tee of masterpieces, portraits 

and landscapes of the British 
school of the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth century, now on deposit in 
the National Gallery, is more than a 
distinguished collection of two score and 
three canvases from the hands of one 
less than a score of painters. By 
reason of a central guiding idea, which 
controlled the collector during the 
thirty years that he was making his 


selections with a keen insight and a 


singularly happy faculty for getting 
the right painting by the right painter, 
the pictures tell the harmonious story 
of the flowering of a great civilization 
which has been the admiration these 
many, many years of painters and 
poets and philosophers who have never 
tired of setting out its finer side, which, 
as Lord Acton once remarked, iS 
the side by which the character of all 
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civilizations is judged in the esti- 
mates of all time. 

The collection as if by inspiration— 
though the first picture, and a great 

e, “Lady Rodney”’ by Gainsborough 
was secured as early as 1893 and the 
last by Bonington in 1917 when. it 
took what was its final shape—antict- 
pates the revised judgment of today 


~as to the men and the works that make 


epochs in art in that its oldest and 
its most historic canvases are the two 
paintings by Hogarth, “A Conversa- 
tion at Wanstead House,’ painted 
about 1729 and “The Family of Sir 
Andrew Fountaine’’ dating from about 
1735. For upon Hogarth’s works it is 
now realized the whole British school, 
up to the middle of the Nineteenth 
century, rests securely. And it Is 
especially significant that long after 
Mr. McFadden had realized the su- 
preme significance of Hogarth in a 


MASTER BUNBURY 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1723-1792 
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collection of the type he was engaged 
in getting together, the splendid Tate 
gallery in London, which, originally, 
was to have been given over solely to 
British paintings ‘after 1790,” de- 
cided, in 1902, to start its period from 
the days of Hogarth. Running as 


the collection does from the very dawn 


of the Eighteenth Century almost to 
the early meridian of the Nineteenth, 
it is no accident therefore that this 
presentation of the blithe and happier 
side of that civilization of pedigreed 
privilege and position and sturdy yeo- 
manry that has so many. engaging 
phases in the beauty of the women, 
the distinction of the men and in the 
charm of a countryside that is never 
without its picturesque human ele- 
ment, high and low, should range over 
the most famous hundred years in the 
annals of art; the century, let us say 
roughly, from the Hogarth of 1735, 
“The Fountaine Family’”’ to the Tur- 
ner: Of 1835, lhe Burning of The 
/ Houses of Parliament.’’ Nor is it any 
accident that the single exception in the 
collection, painted before 1735, and the 
landscapes which are in the collection, 
which are dated later than 1835, all 
belong, in character, to this century, 
and in all their essentials of manner 
and methods and outlook illustrate 
its life with a certainty and a complete- 
ness that is unequaled in any collec- 
tion devoted to the same group of 
painters anywhere. 

For the outstanding and significant 
fact of this collection is that the col- 
lector did just what he set out to do. 
There is no picture that is not a perfect 
type of the artist and his time. More 
than this, the paintings themselves 
have a reasoned inter-relationship that 
reveals and explains every phase and 
feature that have made the British 
school of this century the glory of the 
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people and the nation. Here are 
all the qualities of the school, that 
searched for character and found it 
not only in the personality of its 
portraiture of those who moved in 
the higher walks of life, but in the 
poignant individuality of the pano- 
rama of the English countryside and 
in the lesser, but more human, pic- 
torial episodes of .farm and furrow, 
cottage and canal, lane and lawn, ina 
landscape drenched no less by the 
romances of history and by the poetical 
association of centuries of bards and 
“singers of the live-long day”’ than by 
the “showers sweet’’ of Chaucer and 
by all the fleeting physical phenomena 
of broken light and shade, roseate 
dawn and golden twilights in a northern 
clime of low sun, long shadows and 
subtle contrasts of misty distances. 
_It is, therefore, entirely natural and 
not an accident that the collection 
began with Gainsborough’s “Lady 
Rodney”’ and that today this cele- 
brated work still remains the pivotal 
picture despite the amazing fact, 
though figures and statistics mean. so 
little in a collection of this kind, that 
there are eight Romneys and eight 
Raeburns to dazzle the visitor and 
draw away the attention from the 
brilliant artist of Bath and London, 
who was enough of a fashionable rival 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds in portraiture 
as to win from him the invidious 
remark that Gainsborough was “‘the 
greatest landscapist of his time.’”’ For 
the ‘Lady Rodney,’’it must be noted, 
secured by Mr. McFadden a genera- 
tion before two continents became 
almost hysterical over the translation 
of Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” from 
England to America in 1922, and, it is 
more important to note painted in the 
same year as the “Blue Boy,”’ presents 
the identical colors that have given 


LADY GRANTHAM 
By George Romney, 1734-1802 
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the “Blue Boy” its great reputation. 


In every aspect “Lady Rodney,”’ this. 


vision in blue, is another challenge 
of Gainsborough to those who held that 
a picture in which blue was the domi- 
nating note could not be successful. 
Nothing in the collection is more subtle 
than the color scheme of the “Lady 
Rodney” as shown in the relation of 
the blue in the gown with its gold 
edges and the yellow bullion and 
jeweled accessories to the delicate lilac 
of the scarf, to the white of the sleeves 
and to the quiet flesh tones all in a low 
key against a dark background which 
throws the figure out with an almost 
spot-light Rembrandtesque assertive- 
ness. 
Letting the “Lady Rodney”’ set the 
pace for the portraits, it is interesting 
to note, in view of what might be 
called the truly royal character of all 
the collections that in Gainsborough, 
Wilson and Reynolds, there are three 
of the founders of the Royal Academy 
_/ established in 1769, while ten members 
~ of the Academy are represented and 

two presidents, Reynolds and Law- 

rence. Reynolds, the first president, it 
: will be remembered, accepted the posi- 
tion after Benjamin West, born on 
what is now the campus of Swarthmore 
College, a green-lawned suburb of 
Philadelphia, Mr. McFadden’s own 
birthplace, had declined it, West be- 
coming the second president, and being 
succeeded in turn in 1820 by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who is brilliantly 
represented in the collection by his 
“Miss West.” Of necessity Reynolds 
must be mentioned immediately in 
connection with Gainsborough, since 
if his portrait of his friend and the 
friend of America, the celebrated 
statesman and orator “Edmund 
Burke”’ as a young man, painted in a 
quiet and composed manner, can 
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hardly dispute with the attraction 
inherent in the elegance of a woman 
of high estate, yet even serene femi- 
ninity in blue can hardly hold its own 
when the very heart of sentiment, that 
is never sentimentality, is given in 
sir Joshua’s “Master Bunbury,” one 
of the signal masterpieces in the collec- 
tion. Moreover when sentiment is 
mentioned, it is an easy transition from 
Gainsborough and Sir Joshua in this 
collection to Romney who was satur- 
ated with it and thrived on it. Later 
in “Arriving,” in the famous year 
of 1775 when the three made the great 
artistic triumvirate in London, Rey- 
nolds in his fifty-second year, Gains- 
borough forty-eight and Romney just 
passed forty, the last named was “ over- 
whelmed with sitters”’ and in his febrile 
and even whimsical manner, a man 
of many moods, produced master- 
pieces as quickly as the conjurer draws 
rabbits from a hat. ‘There is not one 
of Romney’s eight canvases which 
has given this collection so unequaled 
a reputation across seas that is not 
worthy of the most intense study and 
admiration. 

Where Gainsborough takes you into 
the circle of the distinguished women 
of the day in his “Lady Rodney,” 
Romney comes up strongly in the 
grand style in his magnificent salon 
portrait of “Lady Grantham.” ‘This 
lovely composition, a beautiful woman 
in a creamy white dress with a rich 
rose pink overdress, buff bodied, be- 
jeweled as to ears and hair, and seen 
against a richly luminous autumnal 
background is one of the high lights 
of the collection. It sums up all that 
one expects of portraiture of the 
women of the period and by its very 
brilliancy brings up all the other 
Romneys to a high level, though each 
has its own special charm, Mrs. De 


MASTER THOMAS BISSLAND 
By Sir Henry Raeburn, 1756-1823 
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Crespigny in eloquent black and her 
friend Mrs. Crouch, the actress, in the 
intentional simplicity of white, and 
the delightful sketches of ‘Mrs. 
Pinch, irs. dackell,’; and. “‘Phe 
Head of Lady Hamilton’”’ as a Bac- 
chante or Miranda, all seemingly im- 
provisations in which the artist is 
seen to brilliant advantage with sym- 
pathetic subjects whom he delighted 
to honor. For if his devotion to that 
alluring and famous bit of feminine 
baggage, “Lady Hamilton” inspired his 
brush early and often, “Mrs. Tickell,”’ 
who is shown just in her twenties, was 
equally an object of his fervent ad- 
miration. And all three of these 
smaller canvases, the studio sketches 
of a master, represent the very ro- 


mance of-portraiture, while the Romney 


group as a whole culminates in a most 
ingratiating phase of his art through 
his fanciful study of childhood en- 
titled. “Little Bo-Peep,’’ which calls 
for special attention all by itself. 

To journey from London to Edin- 


borough in order to admire the work 


of Sir Henry Raeburn, somewhat ex- 
travagantly, if currently called the 
“Velasquez of the North’’ is much 
more easily done through the medium 
of this collection, sensationally rich 
in its eight examples of his work, than 
it would have been in the Highteenth 
century. Here again the idea back of 
the collection which ever controlled 
the selections not only brings the eight 
Raeburns into a new and comparative 
relationship with each other, but like- 
wise, all the other distinctly English 
portraits into a friendly rivalry and 
comparison with a Scottish group of 
unsurpassable attractiveness. Raeburn 
may have had a reputation for excelling 
in his men. Henley says he “need not 
vail his bonnet to the best” in this 
respect, and, certainly “braw’”’ por- 
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traiture, as the Scotch would say, can 
go no further than is revealed in the 
three profoundly impressive studies of 
the bluff, ruddy-faced, full-cheeked, 
finely-humored individuals of the 
Northern squirearchy, the portraits of 
“Mr. Lawrie of Woodlea,’’ “A Gentle- 
man .InA .-Green, Coat” ‘and: “Sir 
Alexander Shaw.’’ Choice is, indeed, 
difficult, but, as lovable as the “ Lawrie’”’ 
is and as intriguing as the benign ‘Man 
In The Green Coat,” in the ‘‘Shaw’”’ 
the full and complete exposition of 
human character in color and design 
comes: tomagciimax: But as if this 
were not enough, aside from his mas- 
terly study of two lads and his inter- 
esting portrait of a true dandy, “Col- 
onel Charles Christie” practically a 
full length in miniature, as it were, the 
Raeburn method reaches the heights 
which nor Reynolds, nor Romney, nor 
Lawrence can dispute in his portraits 


of “Lady Elibank’’ and “Lady Bel- 


haven; the first named being an 
almost sculpturesque conception of a 
breezy type of rose-flushed healthy 
womanhood, painted with daring brush 
work hit out from the shoulder, without 
mahlistick as was his wont, in the 
broadest of manners and against a 
formal architectural background which 
is in striking contrast to “Lady Bel- 
haven,’ a woman celebrated for her 
beauty, who is painted in so smooth 
a_style in white as to reveal no. brush 
strokes, the art that conceals art reach- 
ing here a true triumph of presenta- 
tion. 

There being no question about it 
that if the British school touches high 
water mark anywhere it does so in the 
pictures of family life and the carefree 
charms of childhood, one turns to the 
collection for this phase of its repre- 
sentative art and one is transported by 
what it contains of unaffected loveli- 


MISS WEST 
By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A., 176¢=1830 
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ness, so far as paint can render it. 
At the very start one finds in the two 
portraits of two lads, young lairds, by 
Raeburn, the official child portrait 
that is, however, not without a pene- 
trating human appeal. ‘The study of 
“Master Thomas Bisland”’ with its 
contrasts of dark clothes and white 
lace and its free pose is set off against 
his study of “Master John Campbell 
of Saddell,’ all in white, most effec- 
tively, while the dramatic backgrounds 
in both cases show Raeburn a master in 
a field which he was said to neglect, 
but of which neglect the picturesque 
backgrounds in five, out of the eight 
pictures in this collection, give a lively 
negative. Modulating as it were from 
the official simplicity of the two lads 
by Raeburn, if one would hardly class- 
ify the incomparable youth of “ Miss 
West” by Lawrence as representing 
childhood, Harlow in the two Leader 
family groups, showing childhood and 
girlhood, as only fortunate and the 
happy youth knows life in a sort of open 
air jollity, takes you into the intimacies 
of English family life and after you 
have been prepared by the grace of 
these groups for something finer, the 
whole collection reaches one of its 
great moments in so far as the eternal 
and adorable motif of mother and 
children can do it, in his extremely 
beautiful picture of “ Mrs. Weddell and 
Children.” ‘This is a canvas to reckon 
with. It evokes memories and more 
than compares favorably with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, “Lady Cockburn 
and Children,’ and if Harlow had 
never done anything else but this 
canvas, had been in fact a sort of “one- 
speech’’ Hamilton or a Blanco White 
with one sonnet to his credit, but that 
a master work, he would have achieved 
an easy immortality. ‘The riotous and 
roguish abandon of the children, their 
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laughing and cherubic beauty, the 
equal riot of color, the very carnations 
of health in mother and child adding 
to the emotional effect, with an ecstacy 
of devotion pervading the group, 
mother-love and childlike affection and 
concern being equally balanced, all go 
to make this one of the canvases of 
the collection, to be worth the starring 
and double starring after the conti- 
nental fashion in museum catalogues. 
And then, to gild the refined gold of this 
kind of representation of the blithe 
side of family life, the collection passes 
beyond the exquisite appeal of the real 
into that higher realm of the ideal, and 
scores twice in Romney’s fanciful 
“Little Bo-Peep’ and Reynolds’ 
“Master Bunbury.” Though the lat- 
ter is a portrait, it possesses that ideal- 
ized charm that is above and beyond 
the surface effects of face and figure, 
and the little brooding, wistful boy, 
looking out of the frame with a strange 
wonderment at the scene before him, 
sums up the essence of all childhood. 
This painting is a masterwork, one 
of the gems of this collection; it chal- 
lenges Sir Joshua’s own famous picture 
‘The Age of Innocence’’ and it is easy 
to believe the pleasant anecdote that 
it was because the artist was so enam- 
ored of the picture after he painted it 
in 1780-81 that he never left it out of 
his possession until he willed it to the 
mother on his death. If there be a 
premonitory sense of solemnity about 
the “Master Bunbury,’ Romney’s be- 
witching little shepherdess is an High- 
teenth century idyll of child life which 
by its pictorial simplicity leads all genre 
worksofthistype. Subtletyincolorand 
the frank charm of adesigndeterminedly 
naif can go no further in conveying an 
impression and it is eloquent of Romney 
at the very height of his career on the 
golden side of his half century. 


LITTLE BO-PEEP 
By George Romney, 1734-1802 
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Dying in 1921, in his seventieth year, 
Mr. McFadden, for thirty years, had 
had the extreme satisfaction that grows 
out of the collecting of things beautiful 
in themselves, works of art, which, 
year by year, not only increased in 
extrinsic value by reason of the demand 
for characteristic works of art of all the 
great periods, but which took on a new 
character and, as it were, increased in 
intrinsic stature by reason of their asso- 
ciation with their fellow masterpieces. 
From the days of his early enthusiasms, 
when he acquired the “Lady Rodney,”’ 
the collection developed along the 
noble lines now familiar to the public, 
since the treasures have been theirs for 
years, following the tearing down of 
Mr. McFadden’s home in Philadelphia 
In 1916, in which year, indeed, he 
finally rounded up, to his own satis- 
faction, and in a way that seemed to 
reveal in him a special insight, this 
most significant of all centuries of 
British art by his purchase of the 
eight pictures, which, in the full mean- 
ing of the word, ‘completed’ his 
collection. These were the “Sir Alex- 
ander Shaw’’ by Raeburn, the “Lady 
Grantham”’ and ‘Little Bo-Peep”’ by 
Romney, “The Dell at Helmingham”’ 
by Constable, “The Woody Land- 
scape at Colney’? by Crome, “The 
Cottager’s Family’ by Morland, 
“Westminster Bridge” by Wilson and, 
separately secured, “A Coast Scene, 
Normandy’’. by Bonington. Dove- 
tailing, as these pictures did, in a 
most extraordinarily felicitous manner 
with the thirty-five which had already 
given the collection a name and fame, 


the supreme and final touch of an 


unassailable authority was thus given 
to the collection as a wholey And it 
was then self-evident that the pictures 
taken together represented something 
rarely worth while as the result of a 
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method of selection which applied both 
to his plan in securing pictures for his 
Philadelphia home as well as his resi- 
dence in England, the ingenious and 
often ingenuous principle of “liva- 
bility’? coming into play, that is, that 
the pictures should be those you could 
live with, and, secondly, that they 
should be harmonious within them- 
selves and with each other and should 
faithfully represent the famous artists 
and the periods which were the objects 
of his solicitude in developing the 
whole history of the British school. 

With the collection in final shape in 
1916 and enjoying before his death the 
overwhelming public appreciation that 
came from the preliminary exhibition 
of the collection, and, generously desir- 
ing to honor his native city, itcameasa 
logical consequence that his will left 
the entire collection to Philadelphia, as 
announced by the City on February 
28th, 1921, to be an integral part of the 
art collections to be housed in the 
beautiful galleries of the great art 
museum, which now crowns the acrop- 
olis of Fairmount. Before the col- 
lector’s death, the occasional public 
exhibitions of the collection were as 
follows: From April 1916 to December 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine: Arts; from April- 26to-: June 
I5, 1917, at the Carnegie Art Institute, 
Pittsburgh, and from June to October 
of the same year in the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. After being returned to Mr. 
McFadden’s new residence in Phila- 
delphia they were loaned after his 
decease, by the trustees of the collec- 
tion to the National Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
and were opened to the public there in 
July 1922, pending the completion of 
the picture galleries in the Philadelphia 
Art Museum, their final home. 
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MME. SUGGIA 
By Augustus B. John, of London, England 


Awarded first prize of $1,500 in the 23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of 
Paintings, Pittsburgh, April 24 to June 15, 1924 


THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 


1924 


By PENELOPE REDD 


paintings at Carnegie Institute, 

Pittsburgh, is probably the most 
eclectic show of American and foreign 
paintings ever assembled in this coun- 
try. It does not present one line of 
art but a polygon showing many sides 
of contemporary painting. It is an 
exhibition that shows both Sargent 
and Matisse, Ben Foster and. Vlaminck, 
Walter Sickert and Soudeikine. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts at Car- 
negie Institute, has endeavored to 
create an exhibition that will represent 
what is being done in art at the pres- 
ent time. He neither imposes his per- 
sonal point of view on the people 
nor converts the authority of his 
position into a pontifical doctrine on 
art. Homer Saint-Gaudens is the most 

urageous Official that ever attempted 
the task of liason officer between 
painters and public. He collects cur- 
rent points of view in paint and bids 
the public accept the agreeable and 
reject the uninviting. 

To one, who has. observed the effect 
of Homer Saint-Gaudens’ intrepidity, 
it is evident that he has: made many 
see paintings for the first time. They 


Ghee International Exhibition of 


have been obliged to select instead of . 


approving by a cursory glance. 

The collection of 378 paintings is 
informed with vitality. There are few 
dull spots in the sixteen galleries. The 
Russian, Italian and Spanish. galleries 
sparkle. The French paintings de- 
mand individual attention. The Bel- 
gian and Czechoslovakian groups en- 
gage because of their variety. The 
English canvases compel by a general 
air of rectitude. The American gal- 
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leries invite one to loaf about them 
renewing acquaintances. 

The prize paintings were selected 
by Paul Albert Besnard, A. J. Mun- 
nings, Emil Carlsen and Rockwell 
Kent. Augustus John’s portrait of 
Madame Suggia was awarded the gold 
medal; Giovanni Romagnoli’s study of 
the nude, “After the Bath,’ received 
the silver medal, and Daniel Garber’s 
decorative landscape, ‘Sycamores,’ 
was given the bronze medal. Honor- 
able mentions were conferred on Othon 
Friesz’ “Portrait of M. Paquereau, 
Decorator of the Opera, Paris; on 
Ambrose McEvoy’s “Portrait of Mrs. 
Rosen; on Savely Sorine’s “Study: 
Russian Dramatic Artist;’ and on 
Vincenc Benes’ “Czech Landscape.’ 

The portrait of Madame Suggia. had 
already achieved preliminary honors 
in its reception at its debut in John’s 
special exhibition at the Alpine Club in 
London last season. It is a predes- 
tined prize portrait with its command- 
ing red color scheme, its superb pose 
of figure and magnificent vitality. 

Giovanni Romagnoli is new to Amer- 
ica. His prize painting “After. the 
Bath” is distinguished by splendid 
construction and excellent color. _ 

The Othon Friesz’ portrait of M. 
Paquereau is the most modern of the 
paintings receiving awards. Its color 
is a rather non-committal brown. ‘The 
figure is roughly drawn but the climax 
is deftly indicated by the masterful 
modeling of the head. 

The prize awards reflect the tend- 
ency of the show which is toward 
figure subjects in the majority. ‘There 
are only about fifty pure landscapes in 
the exhibition. 


PORTRAIT OF M. PAQUEREAU 
By Othon Friesz, France 


First honorable mention, carrying with it an award of $300 in the 23rd Carnegie Institute 
International Exhibition of Paintings, Pittsburgh 


PORTRAIT OF MR. ROLAND F. KNOEDLER 
By Sir William Orpen, English 
23rd Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings, Pittsburgh 


SPRING PASTORAL 
By Willard Metcalf, American 
23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 


Hudecek, Czecho-Slovakian, presents 
a melancholy landscape of autumn in 
his country. The forms are almost 
monotonous with only pine trees to 
break the heavy masses of sedge grass 
and clouds. A contrasting mood is 
found in the landscape, ‘“Springtime”’ 
by Clarence Johnson, American. John- 
son plans a landscape that shows the 
same skillful selection of forms for his 
composition that an architect would 
have chosen. It is ably drawn and the 
color scheme is well-balanced. The 
whole is done with a light, firm touch 
that makes it one of the choice land- 
scapes. 

Rambeau, Frenchman, makes a well- 
sustained painting, “Valley of Pouilly 
on the Loire” with a rather bold mass 
of trees in the foreground, while the 
middle distance and background are 


detailed description of a land cut in 
by bays. ‘The color is cool, but strong, 
producing a_ refreshing ensemble. 
Charlot, Frenchman, suggests the word 
“true” in his “First Snow at Uchon.” 
It is fine by every test. Compact in 
composition, it functions in every form 
exactly. Sir Charles J. Holmes, Eng- 
lishman, in “The Carpenter’s Shop, ’’ 
a group of houses in a landscape, has 
also a high regard for the disposition 
of forms in his canvas. His color is 
low-keyed but not monotonous. Great 
knowledge of the study of paintings 
is evidenced in his work. 

Johanna K. W. Hailman, American, 
literally paints palms and not fashion- 
able folk in ‘‘Palm Beach.” She has 
selected a great palm and makes it live 
on canvas. Its fronds swish yellow, 
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CZECH LANDSCAPE 
By Vincenc Benes of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia 
Honorable mention in the 23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 


green and blue in the sunlight. It is 
an unusual and handsome painting. 

Cittadini, Spaniard, shows a moun- 
tain, bold and dominant, in “A Bright 
Morning.” He charges his canvas 
with vitality. It is nature completely 
expressed in strength without brutality. 

Willard Metcalf, American, con- 
tributes “A Spring Pastoral.” It is 
well considered; lyric in a positive, 
masculine style. The only element 
that is personal to the artist is the great 
calm. Some one has invented the 
word “surrender books.’”’ Metcalf’s 
painting might fairly be called a “sur- 
render painting.”’ 

D. Y. Cameron, Scotchman, has a 
group of three landscapes. In these 
landscapes he frees completely his sense 
of mystery, which is somewhat re- 
strained when he etches. In “Ben 
Ledi”’ he expresses the utter profundity 
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of nature. With a power that is so 
great that he seems to do it easily, he 
conceals the difficulties of his prob- 
lem of expressing mass in a limited and 
subdued color scheme. : In “Cir Mhor”’ 
he depicts a deep black canyon-like 
spot that looks like the place of doom. 
In “The Hills of Chon: November,” 
he intensifies the richness of his color 
by using blue, gold and red, the last 
splendor of autumn. It is a lucid 
painting that captures the fancy and, 
moreover, holds it. 

The exhibition has a larger number 
of figures-in-landscape paintings than 
in previous years. An old friend is 
found in the work of Emma Ciardi, 
Italian. Her painting, “Silvery Morn- 
ing,’ is an episode of eighteenth century 
Venice. She intermingles clear morn- 
ing light with a felicitous group of 


MADONNA WITH MUSICIANS 
By Anto Carte, Belgian 
23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 


women and achieves an essay in casual 
grace. 

Clifford Addams, American, strikes 
a richer romantic mood in his painting, 
“Troubadours.”’ There is romance 
even in his peculiar style of applying 
paint. He paints a woman in red, a 
red that is dully luminous in the night. 
In her arms she holds a piquant bam- 
bino. A woman sitting on the barge 
playing a mandolin induces one to 
study the strangely living figure. A 
man standing with a guitar completes 
the group. Venice is evoked with a 
few lights and an expanse of water. 
It is a painting filled with conjecture. 

Two Frenchmen, Simon and Prinet, 
naturally suggest themselves as masters 
of the art of figure-in-landscape. One 
has come to associate the name of 
Simon with a crisp, assured style and a 
kind of painting that is ever interesting 
from the human point of view. One 


feels, in regarding a Simon painting, 
that the painter’s art is no more sep- 
arate from the fabric of his daily life 
than any domestic incident is. He 
paints the episodes he observes in his 
ordinary life, with absolute ease. “The 
Family” is typical of his leisurely men 
and of his women folk moving about in 
delicately-colored garments. 

Prinet in “Breakfast on the Grass” 
reports a similar souvenir in paint. 
He projects a sense of pleasure in his 
group of figures picnicking on a plateau 
overlooking a landscape of green and 
gold. 

Remote in time and place is the 
remarkable painting ‘“‘ Manchurian For- 
est’’ by Leon Gaspard, Russian. Gas- 
pard instills the personal into his 
canvas. Its color is amazing in view 
of the limitations of a snow imprisoned 
forest, to which he gives the air of 
pageantry with the slow-moving 
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PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 
By Malcolm Parcell, American 
23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings, Pittsburgh 


sleighs. It is like a processional in a 
cathedral. 

Bruno Liljefors, Swedish, in “ Par- 
tridges,’’ a study of birds in a land- 
scape, is deft and extremely sensitive 
to the elements of form and color. 

Wladyslaw Jarocki, Polish, presents 
a jolly portrait of two peasant women, 
“Mountaineers of Tatra.’”’ The women 
seem to bear an intimate relationship 
with the mountains which mothered 
them that we find in the landscape by 
another Pole, Filipkiewicz. 

Mahonri Young, American, brings 
with him the rhythm of sculpture to 
his “Navajo Mother and Child.” 
Young has a conclusive strength of 
composition and drawing that makes 
his canvas a superior one. 

Pauline Peuginez, Frenchwoman, 
captures childhood in an engaging 
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composition, “The School at Notre 
Dame.” ‘The youngsters in. quaint 
garments trudge into school shepherded 
by sisters in Breton-like headdresses. 
It achieves a decorative charm. 
Robert Lotiron, Frenchman, sends 
a genre, “A Tea Garden,” in a highly 
modern mode. His color scheme is 
skillfully assembled, particularly the 
luminous river with its boats. 
Alexander Jacovleff, Russian, strikes 
the strongest note of the figures-in- 
landscape group with his impressive 
decoration, “Portraits,  Port-Cros, 
1921.’ His picture is large, his figures 
are posed to heroic proportion, his 
landscape is bold and his color is 
inescapable. ‘There is a Chinese sug- 
gestion about the whole with the idea 
revealed in the figure of the woman 
in tan dress and drooping, high-peaked 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC ARTIST 


By Savely Sorine, Russian, formerly of Paris, now of New York 
Honorable mention in the 23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of Paintings 
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PORTRAIT OF Miss MARGARET KAHN 


By Ignacio Zuloaga, Spaniard. 23rd Carnegie Insti- 
tute International Exhibition of Paintings 


hat. ‘The red note of the shawl beneath 
her is caught again in the faint pink 
roofs of the village in the valley 
between the portrait group’s vantage 
point and the next promontory which 
extends into the sea. The outstanding 
feature of this authoritatively modern 
painting is the composition of the 
two daring parallel, diagonal masses 


which Jacovleff manages to balance 
by the intense blue-green of the sea. 

W.. . Je; Glackens; “Amencanyaaas 
“Dream Ride” ‘has one” ol the smoan 
resonant color plans in the exhibition. 
The whole is opulent in a luscious 
battalion of gold, vermilion, and blue. 
Florine Stettheimer, American, in 
“Russian Bank,’ an episode from 
family life showing her family playing 
cards, reading and strolling in the 
garden, carries the art of painting to 
unusual power of expressing a number 
of incidents occurring simultaneously. 

Carl Schmitt, American, has one of 
the most logical paintings in the exhi- 
bition in his decoration, ‘“‘Peace.’’ ‘The 
painting is one of active repose. The 
color is luminous. It demonstrates 
the painter’s power to control forms 
in space in an arrangement of utter 
beauty. 

Dod Proctor, English, in his “Brother 
and Sister’? has a carefully plotted 
scheme of figures against a landscape 
as a background. It adheres to the 
primitive tradition of careful drawing. 

Charles Hopkinson, American, in his 
portrait of his family has the same 
impress of sincerity of approach and 
integrity of workmanship that en- 
hances the work of primitive painters. 
Hopkinson is adept in the creation of 
original color arrangements. 

One of the admired paintings of the 
exhibition is Sir William Orpen’s por- 
trait of Roland Knoedler. It is ina 
manner that might be termed pert. 
He uses his flexible, trenchant line and 
his ludicrously original color scheme 
of pink and gray to make a portrait 
of a jolly, wise gentleman of cosmopolis. 

George Bellows, American, also 
shows a portrait far and away from 
the official type. He paints Chester 
Dale, golf stick in hand, in an informal 
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sports costume of sonorous. brown, 
brown-green and red-brown ‘tweeds. 
Boris Grigoriev, Russian, in the 
“Portrait of Claude Farrere’”’ aug- 
ments the virility found in Bellows into 
an uncompromising solidity of form. 
Andre Derain, Frenchman, in his por- 
trait of a woman exhibits a similar 
conception of portraiture but makes it 
classic and formal instead of savage. 


saveley Sorine, Russian, is entirely - 


classic in the Ingres tradition. 

Eugene Speicher, American, in his 
portrait of Mlle. Jeanne Balzac, has 
one of the important canvases in the 
international. She is a sloe-eyed mys- 
tery but she is living and real. At 
first you may find her raisin-colored 
dress dull, but look again and she will 
hold the attention. One cannot com- 
prehend her immediately any more 
than one may predetermine the de- 
velopment of the heroine of a novel. 
Mile. Jeanne Balzac, as Speicher pre- 
sents her, is a personage. 

Zuloaga, Spaniard, likewise paints 
a personage in the portrait of Miss 
Margaret Kahn. Zuloaga subdues the 
background with its ominous gray 
sky and somnolent Spanish town to the 
figure of the girl. In contrast to the 
inanimate world is the lithe young girl 
in black and red, pausing on her way. 

The peak of the exhibition, however, 
is reached in the five portraits by 
Hermengildo Anglada y Camarasa, 
Spaniard. Anglada has a trick of 
posing figures against a high-keyed 
background. His power to express 
vitality without overstressing is amaz- 
ing. “The Moth,” particularly, in- 
carnates Anglada’s style. ‘The paint- 
ing shows a girl wrapped in a yellow 
shawl. Simple enough a statement 
but impossible to describe because of 
its antique power. The figure sym- 
bolizes all goddesses. 
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Motu 
By Hermengildo Angladay Camarasa, Spaniard 


23rd Carnegie Institute International Exhibition of 
Paintings, Pittsburgh 
Had Homer Saint-Gaudens added no 
new painters to Carnegie’s guests other 
than Anglada, his work would deserve 
praise. Considering the fact that he 
has brought scores of men hitherto un- 
known to America, the highest recog- 
nition in the way of enthusiasm should 
be given the current Carnegie Inter- 
national. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


By Mary A. POYNTER (LADY POYNTER) 


AN anyone really get “the lay 
( of the land’’—the real feeling 


of any place—in a residence in 
the chosen spot of less than three 
months? At any rate a whole summer 
in this St. Germain-en-Laye is too 
brief for one even to skim through the 
catalogue of allits interests and charms, 
leaving out of the question any ex- 
amination of the great Chateau- 
Museum, which offers so much to the 
student who goes in for serious ar- 
chaeological study of France and her 
art from pre-Druid days downward. 
Nature, with the assistance of man— 
which assistance is never of obvious 
report—has made this region a place 
apart, a haunt, to be sure, near to 
Paris, in sight of some of the capital’s 
outstanding landmarks even, yet far 
from that ardent, pleasure-inclined, 
art-worshipping city in spirit. Here, 
in a briefhalf hour by train, one can 
find all the repose that is associated in 
thought with far journeys to mountain 
wilds or seaside solitudes. 

Two hundred feet only is St. Ger- 
main’s height above the Seine that 
seems to wander so purposelessly (and 
that’s the chief charm of it) in and out 
and roundabout the landscape below. 
But this rise of two hundred feet is 
abrupt, not gradual; thus one standing 
on the Terrace—an inspired mile and 
a half of terrace whose beautiful possi- 
bilities were recognized, caught and 
confined by that great landscape gar- 
dener Le Notre under Louis XI V—can 
look down and far across acres of level 
country, interrupted only by the river’s 
windings, by little red-roofed towns 
showing modestly through their green 
tree settings, up to the very gates of 
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Paris; can see the Hiffel tower rising 
high over the shoulder of Mt. Valérien, 
and Montmartre with its Sacré Coeur 
glowing in the distance and in the clear 
afternoon sunlight like a white ivory 
palace of the Psalms. Only bounded 
is this far-reaching view by the heights 
of Marly to the right and Mont- 
morency on the left. Wooded deep, 
too, are those heights, just as our St. 
Germain is wooded, and one can see 
how it is quite possible to walk in the 
shade of trees along the tops of the hills 
that encircle Paris; encircle it at a dis- 
tance, though near enough to lend the 
city and plain an air of protection with- 
out giving them the look of being 
shut in. 

One can understand why this town 
and. its surroundings were loved, pa- 
tronized and improved of old by prince 
as well as layman. If the princes are 
gone the appreciative laymen are still 
here, though not in such overwhelming 
numbers as to embarrass the landscape 
or to enlarge the town out of pictur- 
esque proportions. One English, or 
rather Scotch, prince, King James II, 
was banished here and lived for some 
twelve years in what could not have 
been altogether unpleasant exile; per- 
haps, considering his surroundings, no 
more unhappy than was Galileo when 
banished to that star tower on the 
beautiful hillside above Florence. The 
original chateau or castle here was 
built by Louis le Gros as a fortress to 
command the Seine. This castle was 
destroyed during the wars with Eng- 
land, but it was rebuilt by Charles V 
and was also remodeled by Francis 
I, and it was the chief country seat of 
the French Kings down to the later 
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days of the Roz-Soleil. This chateau 
has been restored in quite recent times, 
along its original lines, and if, as a 
whole, it is not a beautiful piece of 
architecture we have grown in these 
three months’ residence here to like it 
for its color, its air of strength and 
permanence, and also for the inter- 
esting fact that its flat roof makes it 
unique among the roofs of the early 
chateaux of France. 

Austria signed her Treaty of Peace 
with the Allies on September roth, 
1919, in this newly-rebuilt old chateau, 
and while it must have been for her 
delegates an humiliating mission, these 
delegates could not say they were un- 
pleasantly entertained since their stay 
here was made in the charming as to, 
view and hospitality, Pavilion Henri 
IV, the chateau neuf of earlier times. 
In this same Pavilion, the part which 
still remains of the chateau neuf (and 
where now such delectable afternoon 
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teas and other things are served), was 
born Louis XIV in 1638. The lines 
of history might have read differently 
had Louis been content with his beauti- 
ful country residence here and if his 
soul had not hungered for the greater 
if not more attractive palace that he 
caused to be built at Versailles. Just 
over to the right on the hilltop of 
Marly runs the aqueduct—a most 
picturesque line in the landscape— 
built by Louis XIV with the intention 
of bringing water to his new palace and 
grounds at Versailles. Though being 
brought so near to completion this 
costly undertaking stopped short of 
fulfilling its mission; it ended abruptly, 
in sight of its promised goal—as one 
can plainly see from many vantage 
points in the landscape that look out 
upon the hill of Marly. 

Still further to the right, beyond the 
hill where ends the picturesque water- 
main, and only a few miles away, lies 
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A PART OF THE TERRACE AT ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


Versailles. But from our terrace here 
we cannot see that town, or its great 
palace and still beautiful gardens 
whose fountains, when they are al- 
lowed to “play’’ (for an hour in the 
afternoon the first Sundays of the warm 
months of the year), leap with all their 
old-time dash and witchery from bases 
as artistic in conception as French 
sculpture, old or new, is wont to ex- 
press itself. Some people, even those 
who have not seen the ghost of the 
once-sportive Marie Antoinette haunt- 
ing the precincts of her favorite 
playing-ground, her little Swiss hamlet 
in its secluded corner of the great park, 
find Versailles—the historic part of 
it—a little triste, a little depressing, 
like many another heavy history-laden 
place. 

But perhaps we are inclined to dis- 
parage other places of pilgrimage near 
to Paris because we are so well satis- 
fied with the pleasant atmosphere and 
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setting of our temporary home at St. 
Germain-en-Laye. We have here, be- 
sides our chateau and pavilion, pal- 
aces—hotels more properly speaking— 
of some great court ladies of old also, 
as many little inset marble tablets bear 
witness. But the ghosts of these ladies 
seem to have been very peacefully laid, 
even if the days in which they lived 
were sometimes stormy and their life 
experiences not always tranquil and 
easy-going. Our St. Germain is not 
blessed with fountains or other arti- 
ficial waters to break in, however 
pleasantly, upon its afternoon air of 
repose. Itisatowndry as well as high 
in setting—too dry almost I fancy for 
the comfort and taste of the birds who 
frequent in singing numbers its gardens 
and forest in the nesting season. Per- 
haps the absence of humidity, even of 
heavy dew at nightfall, give it an air 
of cheer—in spite of or rather with the 
approval of not always joyous history. 


THE CHATEAU AT ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 
where the Austrians signed the Treaty of Peace, Sept. roth, 1919 


Is tristesse just a little synonymous 
with dampness? Is a _ no-longer-in- 
habited palace or chateau so lonely if 
its shutters (if it has them!) creak with 
dryness and not with rust? But 
enough of history of the kind that men 
make. 

Nature here has been busy growing 
trees in this spacious woodland of 
11,000 acres through many reigns of 
regents and kings and through more 
than one period of a Republic. In the 
so-called ‘‘ English Garden,” which bor- 
ders on the terrace and forest, there are 
lawns. between hedges, and flower beds 
laid out in formal patterns that we 
should not like so well, perhaps, if we 
saw them elsewhere and if we had not 
watched them grow under the gar- 
deners’ skilful supervision since the 
very first day of the song-and-flower- 
encouraging month of June. Gardeners 
are usually men of much character, like 
the cooks and concierges of France, 


and it is well, even from a selfish stand- 
point, from a standpoint of liking 
interesting information, to make friends 
with them. 

What a rapturous fortnight was that 
first two weeks of June! We used to 
sit out almost as still on those benches 
of the English garden as if we were 
some of the statues there come down 
from their pedestals and had a listen- 
ing ear turned to try to catch all the 
pleasant thrills, trills and sweet little 
songs in undertones the nightingales 
were singing to each other from the 
trees and hedges. “They became quite 
indifferent to our presence—we could 
even have wished them more conscious 
of our appreciation of their hurried 
liquid staccato notes and then their 
long pleading love calls or whistles— 
and sang in full view and only a few 
feet away. 

That first fortnight everything with 
wings seemed to sing. At half past 
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FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING OF THE CHATEAU NEuF, St. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE 


three o’ the morn, daylight-saving- 
time, the _Shorus started—cuckoo, 
nightingale,“black-bird, thrush, robin, 
hedge-sparrow, wren, chaffinch, green 
finch, bullfinch, and so down or up the 
list; and who, possessing the least taste 
or soul for music could have the wish 
to turn a deaf ear by sinking it into a 
dull pillow and thus get a few more 
hours of indifferent sleep? In the early 
June morning here one does not have 
to be out—only up and listening—to 
catch the chorus of the choir visible! 

In the evening, from seven to half- 
past nine, in the “dimsey”’ as they say 
in Somersetshire, then out on the 
Terrace one must be, not only to catch 
the vesper chorus, but to combine the 
joy of vision with that of hearing. 
Then the view outspread takes on its 
tenderest tones, then the moon comes 
up from behind Mt. Valérien, directly 
in front, looking so large, so golden, so 
round, that we watch it with something 
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of the feeling and wonder that would 
attend a moonrise were we to see it, say 
for the first time on the evening of the 
first day. Behind us, gleaming rud- 
dily through the forest trees, the sun 
goes down and each figure has two 
shadows, cast by the rising and the 
setting lights. We never noticed this 
two-shadow effect before, but, then, 
one is constantly finding out and ex- 
periencing new things that in reality 
are very old... . This is one ‘of the 
charms of life, the joy of being a dis- 
coverer for oneself; it matters not that 
others have made the discovery before 
us. | 
But this is wandering from our bird 
chorus, our garden, terrace and wood- 
land of St. Germain. In the forest 
here we have many things besides trees 
and birds to sing in them and little red 
squirrels to go from tree-top to tree-top 
without condescending to return to 
the ground; we have several small, 
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hidden away chateaux built in the old 
days at kingly command, and still 
kept in a measure of repair; we have 
winding roads and paths where one 
may walk without fear of being run 
over or dust-be-sprinkled by distance- 
and-time-annihilating motor cars; we 
have trees that serve as shrines, one 
of them an oak—the chéne anglais they 
call it—has the figure of the Virgin 
“Notre Dame des Frang¢ais’’ in a little 
wooden case fastened high up on its 
sturdy trunk, and below are votive offer- 
ings, wreaths, tablets of gratitude for 
the success of the battle of the Marne 
and various reconnatssances, poems of 
adoration, and even little bunches of 
wildflowers and grasses are not con- 
sidered unworthy offerings. 

On a certain hot Sunday morning, 
when we went into the forest in search 
of comforting shade, we were passed 
by a little band of singing pilgrims, 
some thirty or more children led by a 
slender young nun. They went di- 
rectly, by well-trodden paths, to this 
oak shrine and there a devout little 
service took place. ‘They also made a 
picture as they surrounded the tree, 
reciting a prayer and singing some 
hymn in praise of the Virgin and with 
the sunshine glinting through the leaves 
upon their little upturned faces. The 
nun herself, a white muslin coiffe de- 
fining her pale, wrapt face, looked also 
as if she might have stepped fresh from 
some mediaeval Italian canvas. Stand- 
ing at a distance while the simple ser- 
vice went on we remembered the poet’s 
line that 


‘““The woods were God’s first temples,”’ 


and we wondered for how many cen- 
turies man had made shrines in trees, 
had worshipped there and, one trusted, 
had found pleasure, peace and comfort 
in so doing. 

Another tree-shrine in this forest 


holds the image of St. Genevieve, the 
patron saint of Paris. And deeper still 
in the woodland, nearer to picturesque 
Poissy-by-the-Seine where St. Louis 
was born, there is an ancient large 
stone cross bearing the inscription 
“ Croix. Prcelle,: 14567. Localgtradi 
tion, supported to a certain extent also 
by history, says that it dates from the 
century of Jeanne d’Arc, the warrior- 
maid. The cross certainly looks worn 
and weather-beaten enough to justify 
the assumption that it was indeed 
erected shortly after the death of the 
Maid whose patriotic sacrifice it was 
meant to commemorate. | 

I should like to refer to the arc 
tecture, if one may so call it, of our 
forest here, of its long gothic aisles, 
of leafy branches interlacing and mak- 
ing the tiny blue windows of the sky 
that show through of a deeper blue than 
the stained glass that graces any church 
of the golden-age of cathedral building. 
It is such a varied forest, too; one may 
pass suddenly from an elm tree section © 
with the tree trunks draped with foliage 
from the very ground upward, to the 
spaces where trees like poplars and 
silver birches grow white-trunked and 
tall before they send out any branches 
and where the sunshine comes through 
almost as readily as if there were no 
branch and leaf impediment at all. 

We have watched June, July and 
August pass, we have seen the plants 
in the flower-beds “grow up,’’ we have 
heard the exultant chorus of birdsong 
hushed into the silence that comes over 
bird life in midsummer; but we are not 
ready to go home, or to go indoors with 
the shortening days. St. Germain’s 
autumn, when nature puts on her 
crown of colour, is at hand. We would 
see her pass, would pay her our tribute 
of lingering appreciation and gratitude 
before we go. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA (Dutch School) 


Permanent Collection, Concord Art Association 


THE’ CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION 


By ALLEN FRENCH 


HE establishment of the exhibi- 

tions of the Concord Art Asso- 

ciation in their own building and 
on a new basis, gives occasion for a 
review of the history of the Associa- 
tion and a short account of the building 
and its contents. Out of the early 
years of the war, when Concord artists 
united with others in exhibitions for 
the benefit of war sufferers, grew the 
custom of yearly exhibitions. In 1917 
was formed the Concord Art Associa- 
tion, whose president has always been 
Mr. Daniel Chester French, a regular 
exhibitor. As the exhibitions grew in 
scope and reputation they attracted so 
many offerings that the work of the 
jury and hanging committee became 
embarrassing and burdensome. This 
year for the first time the collection, 
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always in part invited, has become 
entirely so, and except for a few una- 
voidable disappointments is exactly 
what the management desired. In 
the future the exhibitions will be 
carefully chosen in advance from the 
studios of established or rising artists. 

Until last year the town hall was 
used, which fortunately was better for 
its purpose than the average public 
building. The energy and devotion, 
inane of the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation has finally procured a building 
ideal for all future purposes, where 
can be housed the permanent collection 
as well as the regular exhibitions, which 
will follow one another from May to 
December, showing all branches of art 
and handicraft. The building is an 
old dwelling of pre-Revolutionary ori- 


ANTONIA LA GALLEGA 


By Ignacio Zuloaga. Annual Exhibition 1924 Con- 
cord Art Association 


gin, with memories of Lafayette and 
anti-slavery days. All the finer fea- 
tures of the lower part of the house, 
the small panes of glass, the peculiar- 
ities of the architecture, and the good 
old woodwork, have been preserved, 
and make a charming setting for the 
permanent possessions of the Associa- 
tion. 

These are a collection of etchings, 
not numerous as yet, but choice, with 
some paintings, and various anti- 
quarian objects of considerable interest. 
Probably the most precious possession 
of the society is the life-sized half- 
length portrait of Sir William Young 
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by Benjamin West, a canvas which 
shows the painter in his best mood of 
serious effort. A Malbone miniature 
has a quaintness which seems to prove 
its earliness in the painter’s develop- 
ment. ‘There are also a spirited and 
brilliant study by Fortuny, and a 
wonderful “Violinist”? by Mancini. 
These objects are commonly shown 
in the lower part of the house, where 
is also room for a portion of the exhi- 
bitions. But the real gallery of the 
building has been constructed in the 
upper story, and is an octagonal room 
thirty feet by forty-two, well lighted 
from above. Here the larger part of 
all future exhibitions will be shown. 
This year the most striking picture 
is Zuloaga’s full length figure entitled 
“Antonia la Gallega.’”’ Before a the- 
atrical backdrop, a swirling pattern of 
slate blues and greens, the young 
dancer stands, arrested in her walk. 
She is of the Spanish gypsy type of 
youthful leanness, attired in dull reds, 
grays and patterned black; the head 
is held a little to one side, inquiring and 
confident. Equally confident is the 
painter’s technique, sure in drawing, 
masterly in anatomy, rendering the 
planes and values with perfect brush- 
work. , Not overshadowed by this 
forceful figure is George Bellows’ por- 
trait of “Miss Ruth,” which this year 
has won the Association’s medal of 
honor. Old and weary but still vital 
she sits, resting her work-worn hands 
upon her knees. A richer coloring, a 
confidence of brushwork equal to Zu- 
loaga’s, a suggestion of the tragedy of 
age more full of meaning than the 
Spaniard’s challenge of youth, make 
this picture worthy of its award. A 
third striking single figure, in contrast 
with the other two, is Charles Haw- 
thorne’s “‘Twilight.”’ Before a dark 
and undefined background stands a 
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young woman whose youthful figure 
and healthful color are in the usual 
contrast with the typical Hawthorne 
pensiveness. A trace of grief or a 
doubt of the future puts her in strong 
contrast to the Zuloaga dancer. ‘There 
are other figure pieces in this collection 
of forty-seven canvases, but none of 
such importance as these, except per- 
haps the Blumenschein ‘“ October,” a 
rich and decorative example of theTaos 
school of painters. 

The varied landscapes are of great 
interest. Chauncey Ryder’s “Hills of 
North Branch”’ shows a southern New 
Hampshire hill looming above a farm 
in a gray day of Spring, a large canvas 
well painted. Of the three American 
snow scenes, Carl Lawless’s “Winter 
Woodlands” is the most delicate. 
Harry Leith-Ross’s “’Towards the Sea”’ 
the most effective in its distances, while 
Gardner Symons’ “Early Snowfall’”’ 
is the strongest and most immediately 
appealing. Compared with these Char- 
retons Hiver, Lac Chambon, Au- 
vergne,’’ is of another kind, a study of 
snow as it lies in planes on roofs, a 
silent French village in twilight. Other 
landscapes vary from Johansen’s fanci- 
ful northern view with figures, “The 
Hunters,” through Waugh’s spring 
freshet with its dashing stream, to 
peaceful and more homely scenes such 
as Tanner’s little ‘““House of Joan of 
Arc,” Lathrop’s peaceful ‘Summer 
Afternoon,” Bosley’s quiet and sunny 
“Kennebec River’ and Hallowell’s 
“Moonlight,” a striking study of the 
romance and reality of fields, trees, and 
a haystack by night. There is an 
excellent small Monet here, two fine 
still lifes, by Herman Dudley Murphy 
and the Russian, Fechin, and a good 
marine, Eric Hudson’s “Going Out.”’ 

The sculpture consists of eighteen 
pieces, all small, but displaying the 
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Miss RUTH 


By George Bellows. Annual Exhibition 1924 Con- 
cord Art Association. Awarded Medal of Honor 


increasing facility to which our sculp- 
tors are attaining in their search for 
reality and life. Of the older school 
are Mr. French’s small study of a head, 
typical of his style, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Longman Batchelder’s delicate “ Elis- 
abeth.’”’ Of the younger school are 
Miss Hoffman’s “ Bill,’’ Miss Jackson’s 
little “Pegasus,” and Conti’s “Har- 
vest.” Carl Jennewein’s “Cupid and 
Crane,’ which still suggests too 
strongly the manner of his master 
Manship, has been given the medal of 
honor. 


Concord, Mass. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


American School at Athens Notes 


In addition to the Fellowship appointments already announced, Mr. Richard Stillwell, in- 
structor in Princeton University, has been appointed Fellow in Architecture at the School for 
the coming year, and Miss Helen Virginia Broe, instructor at Wellesley, has been assigned the 
Fellowship of the Institute in Archaeology in place of Miss Gifford, resigned, Harvard University 
has renewed the appointment of Mr. Vincent Duell as the Charles Eliot Norton Fellow, and he 
will be in residence a second year in that capacity, specializing in Architecture. The University 
of California has awarded a special Travelling Fellowship in Classical Archaeology to Mr. Oscar 
Theodore Broneer, now a Fellow at the University, for use at the School next year. He will 
accompany Professor James Turney Allen, who goes out as the next Annual Professor, and will 
assist him in his studies of the Greek Theater, about which Professor Allen’s investigations will 
center during his stay in Greece. The discoveries which Professor Allen has already made 
in connection with the Theater of Dionysus in Athens give promise of a contribution of great 
value in this field as the result of his stay in Greece next year. ; . oe ae 

Professor Harold North Fowler of Western Reserve University will also spend next year 
in Greece’as Annual Professor. He has accepted appointment as General Editor of the excava- 
tions at Corinth and will devote himself to the preparation of the scientific reports, to be used 
in the final publication, of the results of the American excavations at that site down to the year 
1917, when the School made its last campaign there. 

The resumption at an early date of these excavations, the most important ever undertaken 
by the School, has now been assured through the recent gifts of Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Dr. and Mrs. T. LeslieShear. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan visited the excavations with Dr. Hill this 
spring, while cruising in the Aegean, and were so impressed by the work already accomplished 
and the prospect of valuable results if further digging were done there, that they expressed a 
preference for Corinth in making their subscriptions. Dr. Shear also, after inspecting a number 
of promising sites this spring, decided that none offered a better opportunity for an important 
excavation on a/large scale than Corinth, and also because the School is under obligations to 
exploit this site until its possibilities have been thoroughly explored, offered to add his gift to 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan. 

The School is thus assured of two full seasons’ work at Corinth on a scale more nearly com- 
mensurate with the magnitude and difficulty of the task than ever before. The beginning 
will be made in the spring of 1925, at which time Dr. Shear will take part with Dr. Hill in direct- 
ing the campaign. About five years’ work at Corinth is at present contemplated, and not less 
than $50,000 will be required. It is hoped that the $30,000 still needed will be forthcoming in 
the course of the present year. 


The School has received another notable gift for excavations from Professor Joseph Clark 
Hoppin. Thirty years ago he took part in the excavation conducted by Charles Waldstein, 
of the Argive Heraeum, at that time the School’s largest undertaking, and contributed a sig- 
nificant portion of the two magnificent volumes devoted to the discoveries then made. Since 
then he has cherished the design of carrying that excavation still further, with the object espe- 
cially of uncovering the prehistoric remains that undoubtedly are to be found at that ancient 
sanctuary. Prevented by illness from conducting this investigation in person, as a member of 
the School’s staff, he has placed at the disposal of the School a sum sufficient to defray the cost 
of the excavation and also an equal sum to provide for the publication of the discoveries. It 
is expected that Dr. Hill will carry on this excavation in the spring of 1925. 


The small excavation which the School began last year near the summit of Mt. Hymettus 
(see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, November 1923, p. 207) was resumed in April of this year, under 
Dr. Blegen’s direction and with funds provided by Dr. Shear. A surprising amount of new 
material was brought to light. In the campaign of 1923 the main area was located of a deposit 
of pottery containing probably the votive offerings discarded from a small shrine or altar of the 
Geometric period. ‘This year the deposit itself was attacked. It proved to consist of an almost 
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solid mass of pottery, pieces of many shapes, which lay in a great heap'crushed together, one pot 
inside another, in no apparent order and yet evidently deliberately placed here and closely packed. 
It is conjectured that all the space in the shrine available for offerings had gradually become 
filled, until at last the necessity arose for clearing them away, whereupon they were gathered 
together and buried in a convenient place near the shrine. 

Nearly three hundred more or less complete vases and fifty baskets of sherds were recovered 
this spring and placed in the National Museum, where they must be cleaned and pieced together 
before their full significance can be known. But Dr. Blegen is already confident that the finds 
are of first-rate importance and interest. 


The excavation of the precinct of Zeus at Nemea, which is being financed by Professor Semple 
and generous friends of Cincinnati (see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, May, 1924, p. 243), was begun 
about the middle of April, and actual digging commenced on April 21. The labor problem was 
solved by shipping a large number of refugees from Athens. ‘The site was attacked at two points. 
Some eighty meters south of the Temple is a mound of earth on which lie many ancient blocks. 
Here have been found the remains of an early Byzantine church, built of materials taken from 
ancient structures, which may have occupied the same site. The apse before the altar was 
paved with great blocks of limestone, which once formed part of the base of a monument, prob- 
ably of the fourth century B. C. The base once supported horses, among other figures, and 
the monument may have commemorated a victory at the Nemean games. 


The Hittites 


From the cuniform documents found at Boghaz Koi by Winckler, we are now able to read 
with precision a good deal in Hittite. This is due mainly to the labors of Professor Hrozny, 
though others, as Sommers and Bloomfield, have also contributed to our understanding of the 
language. 

It appears from the pictures of the Hittites on Egyptian monuments that they were a mixed 
people. Some of their faces are almost Greek in contour, while others are clearly Mongolian. 
The vocabulary of the Hittite language was also similarly mixed, though the grammatical 
structure of it proves that it belongs to the Indo-European group. ‘The conjugations of the 
verbs, the declensions of the nouns, the pronouns, and the verb esmi “I am,’’ all prove its Indo- 
European kinship. The pronouns are almost identical with those of Latin and of one of the 
older Greek dialects. Many of the words are closely related to Greek and Latin words, while 
others are related to roots which appear in the Teutonic group of languages. For example, dai 
“he gives,’’ is clearly from the same root as the Latin do and the Greek didomi, while paimz, 
third person pai, “to give”’ or “‘pay’’ is almost identical with our English “‘pay.’’ Many similar 
examples could be given. At the same time many of the roots seem very strange and are prob- 
ably of Mongolian or other extraction. 

The Hittite Code of Laws contained about 200 sections. By piecing together different tablets 
Hrozny has recovered all of it except between fifteen and twenty sections. From the laws 
themselves it appears that the Hittites were an agricultural people whose cities were their forti- 
fied residences. ‘Their land was held either by the king or by the cities in common and was 
granted to individuals on condition that they performed certain duties, including military 
service. ‘They possessed extensive flocks and herds, raised grains and cultivated a variety of 
fruit trees. ‘They had domesticated the honey bee, which constituted a part of their private 
property. Their chief vice seems to have been stealing. There are far more laws against steal- 
ing than in the Code of Hammurabi. ‘There are also a surprisingly large number of laws against 
unnatural sins, though their domestic life appears on the whole to have been purer than that 
of the Assyrians. We infer this from a comparison of their laws concerning marriage and women 
with the Assyrian laws. This Code which probably was put in force by Subbiluliuma or Khat- 
tusil sometime in the fourteenth century B. C. was the revision of an earlier code. In many of 
the sections it is said in substance that formerly the penalty for such and such a crime was so 
and so, but now it shall be so and so, and in every case the penalty is mitigated. For example, 
one section says formerly the penalty imposed for stealing a swarm of bees was that the man 
should be stung to death, but now he shall pay a fine of so many shekels of silver. The object, 
apparently, of the Code was to reform the laws in the direction of humanitarianism. 

GEORGE A. BARTON. 
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OLDEST DATED STONE IS UNEARTHED AT UR. 


Above is pictured the Temple of the Moon God at Ur of the Chaldees, in Mesopotamia, where the joint expe- 
dition of the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania has unearthed many new relics of prehistoric 
days. In the tomb was found the oldest dated stone, a tablet of King A-AN-NI-PAD-DA, about 4600 B. C. 


Excavations in Iraq 


During the past season the work in Iraq has been continued vigorously. 

At Salihiya on the upper Euphrates, the site of the ancient Dura, where Major Wright Warren 
in 1920 found important remnants of late oriental Art—described by Prof. Breasted in his recent 
book Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting—more paintings have recently been discovered 
by Professor Cumont in the course of excavations carried on at this site. 

Since the spring of 1923 an expedition of the Weld-Blundell and of the Field Museum of the 
University of Chicago has been digging at El Oheimir, the site of ancient Kish, under the direc- 
tion of Makay and Lane. Professor Stephen Langdon has gone to the scene of the excavations 
to examine the reported discovery of the temple-library. In view of the relations of Kish to 
the early Assyrian Colony in Asia-Minor important literary finds may be expected. The temple 
of EME-TE-URSAG, dedicated to the god and goddess of war, [/baba and Inanna, was care- 
fully explored. Its tower consisted of seven stages. The brick stamp of Iamsu-iluna, a ruler 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, reports that this king renovated the temple previously built 
by Sumulailu. Remarkable works of art are said to have been found in the temple precinct. 

In Mugayyar, Ur of the Chaldees, Woolley and Gadd have continued the excavations begun 
in 1918-19 by Thompson and Hall, on behalf of the British Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The temple area of E-GISH-SHIR-GAL was closely investigated and important 
discoveries were made. ‘The tower was four stages high. Among the treasures unearthed are 
a bronze statuette of Ur-Nammu, two hoards of gold, silver and jewelry—one from the Neo- 
Babylonian and one from the Persian era—a fragment of an alabaster vase upon which a cult- 
scene is engraved, a vase fragment with an inlaid ivory figure, an ivory spoon, the handle of 
which is formed by two human figures in close embrace, several thin gold plates which were laid 
upon the lips of the dead and a headless diorite statue of Eannatum II, patesi (priest-king) 
of Ur and Lagash, covered on the shoulders with an inscription. 

E. G. H. KRag.ine. 
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Harriet Lord’s “Salt Marsh.” 


Harriet Lord, whose “‘Salt Marsh”’ is reproduced above, is a painter who has made a name 
for herself with her many marsh pictures. Miss Lord’s summer studio is at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and the old house in which she lives is situated on a slight rise of ground near the 
Castle Neck River through which the sea water flows in ever changing rivulets and pools among 
the coarse grass. She finds this country enchanting in all seasons and says that it has the same 
kind of variety possessed by the sea itself. She prefers painting it on gray days when the always 
subtle color takes on even more mysterious qualities and the pools reflect the light of a pale sky. 
It is quite evident from her paintings that she knows the country intimately. She says she has 
never desired to be a “‘traveling artist,’’ always searching for new subject matter in new lands, 
but prefers to paint what she knows best. 

Miss Lord began to study painting at the age of twelve at the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston where her first teachers were Frank W. Benson and Edmund Tarbell. Later 
she continued her progress under W. L. Lathrop whom she found a most helpful and sympa- 
thetic adviser. There are many points of similarity in the spirit of the work of both. They 
have the same subtle, luminous quality, the same consideration of fine distinctions in tone. 
Miss Lord is a member of the National Association of Women Painters and Sculptors and there 
is one of her marsh paintings in the exhibition which that organization has been sending through 
the South this winter. She is frequently represented in the National Academy of Design in 
New York, the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
The picture which is reproduced here was painted on an October morning when the grass was 
copper colored under the pale yellow light which shifts through gray clouds. The low hills at 
the back, which are drumlins left by the receding glaciers, are blue in the distance. ‘This picture 
is included in one of the exhibitions sent out by the American Federation of Fine Arts this winter. 


A Ten Thousand Dollar Bequest 


The Sante Fe Society of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA has been notified by the 
executor, Dr. Francis L. Rowley, that the late Miss Abbie M. White, of Grafton, Massachusetts, 
has bequeathed to it the sum of $10,000 for the purposes of the Society. Congratulations to 
Dr. Hewett and the School of American Research! 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


A Century of Excavation in the Land of the 
Pharaohs. By James Baikie. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The Life of the Ancient East. By James 
Baikie. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

These two volumes by the author of ‘‘ Wonder 

Tales of the Ancient World,” ‘‘ The Sea Kings 
of Crete” and ‘‘The Story of the Pharaohs,” 
give the most comprehensive and readable 
accounts we have of excavations in Medi- 
terranean lands during the past hundred years. 
The first, while confined to the Land of the 
Pharaohs, is an admirable supplement to 
Michaelis’ Century of Archaeological Achieve- 
ments, translated by Bettina Kahnweiler, 
which. was. the first attempt to gather into 
one volume the records of the remarkable 
discoveries made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. So remarkable are the finds made since 
the dawn of the twentieth century that 
Michaelis’ work is now out of date. 
_ Egypt is preeminently the land of archaeo- 
logical thrills and Baikie’s Century of Excava- 
tion with its stories of the Pioneers, of Mariette 
and his work, of the Pyramids and _ their 
Explorers, of Work among the Temples, of 
Buried Royalties culminating in Tutankhamen 
_ and his splendor, and the concluding chapters 
on the Life, Arts, and Crafts in the Land of the 
Nile will afford delightful reading. 

The Life of the Ancient East, “being some 
chapters of the romance of modern excava- 
tions,” after devoting the first six chapters to 
Egypt, takes us to Lagash, the typical city 
state of Early Babylonia; to Babylon, the 
Fountain of Law; to Ninevah and its Robber 
Kings; to Troy, the City of Romance; to 
Mycenae and the Fortress-Palaces of Greece; 
to Knossos, the Home of the Sea-Kings of the 
Aegean; and to Gezer, the Home of Many 
Races. -With this brief survey the reader can 
entrust himself with assurance to Mr. Baikie, 
who speaks with the authority of the scholar, 
the charm of the novelist and the imagination 
of the poet. 

MITCHELL CARROLL. 


The Romance of Excavation. By David 
Masters. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 

The Living Pageant of the Nile. 
Forrest Wilson. Indianapolis: The 
Merrill Company. 

These are two of the many works, inspired 
by the Tutankhamen discoveries, supplied 
the public for general information, agreeably 
imparted, concerning archaeological finds and 
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By Robert 
Bobbs- 


Mycenae and Crete respectively. 


their discoverers. No attempt is made at 
giving a complete picture. Merely enough of 
the background of exact scholarship is fur- 
nished to serve as a basis for the romantic 
and adventurous features of the story. Such 
books have a stimulating effect on the average 
reader, and if they lead him to seek more 
authoritative sources, the time devoted to 
reading them is well spent. 

The Romance of Excavation devotes more 
than half its pages to Egypt, a third to Meso- 
potamia and three brief chapters to Troy, 
It well 
repays an evening’s perusal with its thrilling 
narration of the work of Champollion, Mas- 
pero, Flinders Petrie, Howard Carter, Layard, 
Rawlinson, Schliemann, Evans and others in 
the marvellous unfolding of the forgotten ages 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Troy and Crete. 
Readers, old and young, will find it a fascinating 
volume. 3 

The Leaving Pageant of the Nile is the work 
of a tourist who came upon Egyptian archae- 
ology as a new subject and found “what is 
reputed to be the dustiest and dullest of themes 
packed with lively fascinations for those who 
dip into it.”’ He has endeavored to discover 
the flesh-and-blood aspect of the ancient 
Egyptians, and to give a glimpse of the living 
pageant enacted on the banks of the Nile when 
the world was young. This he does in effective 
fashion, especially in his chapters on Queen 
Hatshepsut and Queen Tiy and his portrayal 
of Egyptian life in Tutankhamen’s time. His 
racy account of modern excavation in the 
chapters on “Digging History’? and “The 
Archaeologist’s Ways’’ is unique, and will 
inspire the reader with the longing to get into 
the game himself. 

MITCHELL CARROLL. 


Greece and the Great Powers: The Greek 
Struggle for National Unity During the Last 
Hundred Years. Edited by Henry B. Dewing, 
Professor of Greek in Bowdoin College; with a 
a prefatory note by Edward Capps, formerly 
American Minister to Greece. Published under 
the auspices of the American Friends of Greece, 
Washington, 1924. 8v0., 96 pp., paper covers, 
$0.50. 

The reason for the publication of this little 
book is given by Professor Capps, in the prefa- 
tory note, when he says: “It is clear that 
Greece to-day needs a friendly and well- 
informed interpreter in America, if she is not 
to be grievously misjudged even by those who 
most sincerely wish to think well of her.”’ 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Professor Capps goes on to explain that the 
manuscript came to him unsolicited from a 
graduate student in an American university 
who was unknown to him, and that the publi- 
cation was suggested to his mind by reading the 
manuscript. Hence it is not a propaganda 
document, written to order for the Friends of 
Greece. 

The author has preferred to remain anony- 
mous. ‘his being the case it was wise that 
his work should have been edited by a well- 
known scholar who was personally acquainted 
with the facts by first-hand observation. 
Professor Dewing, of Bowdoin, lived during 
the stirring years from 1910 to 1916 in Con- 
stantinople, with frequent visits to Asia Minor 
and Greece; he served in Greece in Red Cross 
work during the latter period of the World 
War; and he spent another year in Athens 
after the World War. Few men have enjoyed 
Professor Dewing’s unusual opportunity of 
observing the relations between Young Turks 
and Greeks and between Greeks of the oppos- 
ing political factions during the years of the 
great tragedy that has fallen on the Hellenic 
nation. 

The first part of this little book, dealing 
with the period from 1821 to Ig12 is a neces- 
sary introduction to the story of the last 
decade. But it suffers somewhat from con- 
densation, and it is hoped that the reader will 
feel interested enough to go more fully into 
the subject by consulting some compre- 
hensive account of the diplomacy of the Great 
Powers in the Near East in the nineteenth 
century and of the Macedonian question upon 
which the liberated Balkan states split. 

The author’s summary of the Balkan Wars, 
Greece and the World War, and of the sad 
history from 1918 to 1923 is-a terrible but just 
indictment of Entente diplomacy in the Near 
East. It is an accurate record of facts, fairly 
presented. For this reason it can be read with 
confidence by those who want to know the 
causes underlying the débacle of Hellenism 
after the Treaty of Sévres had raised such high 
hopes. Friends of Greece should help to give 
this book a wide circulation. It does not seek 
to excuse Greece by condemning the Entente 
Powers and Turkey. But it does explain the 
fatal sources of misfortunes that would not 
have fallen upon Greece had there been that 
loyalty the Greeks had every reason to expect 
would be shown them by their comrades-in- 
arm during the World War and by those con- 
cerned in the future of stable political institu- 
tions in the Near East. 

HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 


Arthur B. Davies. Essays on the Man and 
His Art. The Phillips Publications, Number 
Three. Washington, 1924. 

This third volume in the Phillips series of 
monographs on artists and their works, those 
artists in particular that are represented in 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, is of equal, 
if not greater interest than the preceding 
numbers. 

The writers contributing are Duncan 
Phillips, Dwight Williams, Royal Cortissoz, 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Edward W. Root 
and Gustavus A. Hisen. 

To one who has not quite understood, or 
perhaps been unappreciative through igno- 
rance, the revelation, comprehensive criticism 
and clear interpretation of Mr. Davies’ art, 
by these friends and eminent writers, is most 
illuminating and helpful. One is encouraged 
by the confession of Mr. Mather, who says 
that our attitude toward works of Art reveals 
unsparingly both our capacities and our limita- 
tions, and he adds that by this test in his first 
contact with Mr. Davies’ work he failed and he 
offers his essay on him in a spirit of contrition. 

One acknowledges with him, a belated 
tribute. After reading these reviews and 
studying the pictures in the light of their 
deeper knowledge one’s percipience is awak- 
ened and one must concede that Mr. Davies’ 
art is very individual, his pictures ‘‘dreams,”’ 
poetic and symbolic, requiring study, thought 
and imagination to follow him in his lyrical 
making of designs with nature and graceful 
human figures of flowing contours. 

Mr. Phillips says that Mr. Davies belongs to 
the type of alchemist whose imagination is 
always speculative and research is always 
romantic. 

He is variously compared with El Greco, 
Bellini, Giorgione, Piero di Cosimo, Botticelli 
and the Pre-Raphaelites, with something of the 
quality of each in his work. 

Mr. Hisen claims that he recovers the in- 
halation of the Greeks, that his figures, as well 
as the landscape, possess the quality of life and 
that uplift which results from the inhalation 
of air. 

It does not require the aid of these learned 
writers to appreciate for oneself the beauty 
in ‘The Illimitable Dawn,’ with the three 
graceful white figures in the foreground and 
the hills beyond, behind which the faint dawn 
awakens, or “‘Before Sunrise,” “Early Sum- 
mer,’ “Along the Erie ‘Canal,”’; Sleep “and 
the lovely ‘Tissue Parnassian’’—all with 
exquisite rendering of nature, with some subtle 
symbolic sentiment to arouse imagination. 
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In the Foreword, Mr. Phillips, who also 
writes the initial article, “Arthur B. Davies, 
Designer of Dreams,” calls the work a ‘‘sym- 
posium,’’ the work of contemporaries of Mr. 
Davies, but done with the sanction and under 
the sympathetic supervision of the artist him- 
self and he adds that “‘he has reached a com- 
manding peak in his brilliant career, from which 
we can all look back with him over the impres- 
sive miles of achievement which he has trav- 
erseu..” 

The book is artistically made up, bound in 
grey and white, with “‘ Davies’’ in scarlet letters 
on the cover. ‘The illustrations of which there 
are forty-one, including a most interesting 
portrait of the artist, are excellent. The 
frontispiece, the lovely ‘‘ Fantasy of the Vine,” 
reproduced in color, belongs to the collection 
of Mr. H. N. Benedict of New York. 

It is one of the artist’s most beautiful com- 
positions in color and design, the deep blue 
of the sea forming a background for the grace- 
ful nude figures gathering grapes from the 
vine trellises, a group of small chubby children 
playing in the immediate foreground. 

The book is an important and valuable 
contribution to art criticism and history. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


First Steps in Egyptian. By Si E.' A. 
Wallis-Budge. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The widespread interest in all things Egypto- 
logical which has suddenly taken the world by 
storm has occasioned a great demand for more 
good books on the subject—books with an inex- 
haustible supply of facts, and yet books which 
are written in such simple, straight-forward 
style as to be easily assimilated by the every- 
day reader. One of the results of this unex- 
pected interest is the second impression made 
of Sir E. A. Wallis-Budge’s “First Steps in 
Egyptian.” 

Budge is one of the few living masters of 
perhaps the world’s first complete written 
language. He has made an intensive life 
study of this fascinating subject, and the 


fruits of his learning in this field have been ' 


set down for the benefit of others in many 
highly interesting and colorfully romantic 
books. He has compiled, elsewhere, a dic- 
tionary of every hieroglyphic known at the 
time of the compilation. His “First Steps—’”’ 
is in a way a smaller edition of this, having a 
great list of words to be learnt by heart, a 
glossary, and pages full of hieroglyphic texts 
with interlinear transliteration and translation. 
These texts, says the writer, are of the period 
that lies between B. C. 4200 and 200. ‘There 
are also untranslated texts of hieroglyphics for 
the student to wrangle over. The list of 
hieroglyphic words that Budge recommends 
to be learned from memory is appalling. 
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Aside from the value of the meaning and 
the key rendered to the hieroglyphics that is so 
superbly given, Budge has selected for his 
texts excerpts that are highly interesting read- 
ing, notable amongst them the War of Rameses 
II with the Khita, and the Legend of Ra and 
Isis. 

Besides being a valuable volume to the 
beginner whose interest is aroused and likewise 
a desire inculcated in him to delve deeper into 
the lore and master this ancient people’s lan- 
guage that he may himself do his own translat- 
ing, the book is a good one for those old in 
Egyptology to have on hand as a constant ref- 
erence. By its aid there should be very few 
inscriptions that cannot be made to yield up 
their secrets. 

BRUCE BRYAN. 


The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy. 
By Neil C. Brooks. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Illinots. 


The author’s intention seems to have de- 
veloped through his observation that Easter 
ceremonies incident to the Visitation of the 
Holy Sepulchre were the first of liturgical 
offices to take dramatic form, and continued 
the most popular of liturgical dramas through- 
out the middle ages. His book represents an 
attempt to enlarge our knowledge of the pictur- 
esque features of medieval Easter plays, and 
accordingly he assembles and reviews essential 
facts gathered from archaeological and docu- 
mentary sources. 

Mr. Brooks presents first a very brief account 
of the tomb of Christ and the structures 
erected by Constantine and successive builders 
to honor the spot, the same constituting today 
that extraordinary complex called the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the world’s most tragic 
and withal, most romantic shrine. Then 
follows a section devoted to the iconography 
of the Sepulchre. ‘The earliest representations 
in art begin in the fourth century, those from 
the East apparently depicting the circular 
building, the Anastasis, erected by Constantine 
and described by pilgrims; while those in the 
West reflect the architectural features asso- 
ciated with conventional Roman tombs. 

The remainder of the book is taken up with 
descriptions of the liturgical ceremonies of 
Good Friday and Easter that developed 
dramatic action. 

The book contains fourteen plates. It is a 
distinct contribution, and will be appreciated 
by all who are interested in the history of the 
drama, Early Christian, Byzantine and Medie- 
val art, and all things medieval. 


CLARK D. LAMBERTON. 
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